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STR, 


In; prefixing your. name to a work avowedly 
hoſtile to that Revolution | in which you bore a 
diſtinguiſhed part, I am not conſcious that 1 de- 


| ſerve to be charged with inconſiſteney. I do not 


addreſs myſelf to the General of a Conventional 
Army; but to the late dignified Preſident of the 


United States, che friend of ratio! and ſober , 
freedom. B 


As 2 Britiſh fubje& have obſeived with plea- | 
ſure that the form of Government, under which 


you and your fellow- citizens now hope to find 
peace and happinels, however defeCtive in many 


reſpeQs, has, in the | upity of it's executive, and 


the diviſion of it' 8 legillative, powers, been | 


framed after a Britiſh model. "That, in the dic 
charge of your duty as head of this Government, 
you have reſiſted thoſe anarchical doctrines, which 
are hardly leſs dangerous to America than to 
Europe, is not more an eulogium on the wiſdom 


of our forefathers, than honourable to . in- 


dividual wiſdom and integrity. 


DEDICATION. 

As a Miniſter of Religion I am equally bound 
to tender you my reſpect for having (in your 
valedictory addreſs to your countrymen) aſſerted 
your opinion that * the only firm ſupports of 
political proſperity are religion and morality ;" 
and that © morality can be maintained only by 
« religion.” Thoſe beſt friends of mankind, 
who, amidſt all the din and uproar of Utopian 
reforms, perſift to think that the affairs of this 
world can never be well adminiſtered by men 
trained to diſregard the God who made it, muſt 
ever thank you for this decided proteſt againſt 
the fundamental maxim of modern revolution 
iſts, that religion is no concern of the State. 

It is on theſe grounds, Sir, that I now preſume 
(and I hope not impertinently) to add my name 
to the liſt of thoſe who have dedicated their works 
to you. One of them, not inconſiderable in 
fame, from having been your fulſome flatterer, 
has become your foul calumniator : to ſuch dedi- 


actors I am willing to perſuade myſelf I have no 


reſemblance. I bring no incenſe to your ſhrine 
even in a Dedication, Having never paid court 
to you whilſt you ſhone in an exalted tation, I 
am not ſo weak as to ſteer my little bark acroſs 
the Atlantic in ſearch of patronage and prefer- 
ment; or ſo vain as to imagine that now, in the 
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DEDICATION, 
your ſetting ſun. My utmoſt ambition will be 
abundantly: gratified by your condeſcending, as a 
private Gentleman in America, to receive with 
candour and kindneſs this difintereſted teſtimony 
of regard from a private Clergyman in England: 
I was once your neighbour and your friend: 
the unhappy diſpute, which terminated in the 
diſunion of our reſpective countries, alſo broke 
off our perſonal connexion ; but I never was 


more than your political enemy; and every ſen- 


timent even of political animoſity has, on my 
part, long ago ſubſided. Permit me then to hope, 
that this tender of renewed amity between us 
may be received and regarded as giving ſome 
promiſe of that perfect reconciliation between 
our two countries which it is the fincere aim of 
this publication to promote. If, on this topic, 
there be another wiſh ſtill nearer to my heart, it 
is that you would not think it beneath you to co- 
operate with ſo humble an effort to produce that 
reconciliation. _ 

You have ſhewn great 5 (and, in my 
eftimation, ſtill greater patriotiſm) in reſolving 
to terminate your days in retirement. To be- 
come, however, even at Mount Vernon, a mere 
private man, by diveſting yourſelf of all public 
influence, is not in your power. I hope it is not 
your wiſh, Unincumbered with the diſtracting 
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DEDICATION. 


cares of public life, you may now, by the fend 
of a ſtill powerful example, gradually train the 
people around you to a love of order and fubor- 
dination; and, above all, to a love of peace. 
Hæ tibi erunt artes. That you poſſeſſed ta- 
lents eminently well adapted for the high poſt 


you lately held, friends and foes have concurred 


in teſtifying: be it my pleaſing taſk thus pub- 
licly to declare that you carry back to your pater- 
nal ficlds virtues equally calculated to bloom in 
the ſhade. To reſemble Cincinnatus is but ſmall 


Praiſe : be-it yours, Sir, to enjoy the calm repoſe 
and holy ſerenity of a Chriſtian hero; and may 


* tbe Lord bleſs your latter end more \ (Das 8 
8 n b 1 


1 "hors the bare to be, 


81a, 


"Your very ſincere Friend, 


Fever moſt obedient humble Serv, 


| Joxarnan bones. 


Erson, Surrey, 
Ah Norv. 239 
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Tax E 3 of Thirteen Britiſh Candies in Worth 
America from the Parent State is, in many reſpects, one of 
the moſt remarkable events of modern times: till the preſent 
revolution of France, it was, in ſome points of view, without 
a parallel in the hiſtory of the world. The downfal of the 
ancient monarchies was preceded by cauſes, and effected by 
means, which were not wholly inadequate to the event. To 
their tyranny the Tarquinb owed their expulfion z and to a 
ſyſtem of government, which was at once oppreſſive and feeble, 
Spain may aſcribe her loſs of Holland and the kingdom of 
Portugal. But there was no ſuch concurrence of adequate 
cauſes to produee the defection of America. 

Nor is it the leaſt remarkable circumſtarice in the hiſtory 
of this defection, that, as though eclipſed by a ſtill greater 
event of the ame kind, which has ſucceeded it, it ſeems already 
well nigh forgotten: or elſe, a+ great political revolution is 
now regarded as ſo very ordinary an event, that, however it 
may agitate the world whilſt it is paſſing, when paſſed it 
merits being recorded merely as a common epoch. Of the 
American revolt it is certain no hiſtory has yet been compiled 


by any writer of eminence. It is true, ſeveral have attempted == 


it—and with abilities, it may be, not inadequate to the taſk : 
but they have failed, from not having made it a part of their 
plan to trace to any confiderable extent either it's cauſts or 
it's conſequences. Theſe writers therefore, it is probable, 


a will 


. 
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PREPACE 


' will think it no refleQion on them not to have performed 


what they did not undertake. Yet, without ſuch inveſtiga- 


tions, even novels, when well written, may be not leſs in- 


ſtructire than real hiſtory ; which is preferable to fiction 
only from it's exhibiting a view of the fermentations and con- 
flits of human paſſions and human reaſon, drawn, not from 
the imagination, but from real life. 

The want, however, of a ſpirit of philoſophical inveſtigation 
is by no means the ſtrongeſt objection that may be urged 
againſt the hiſtorians of the American revolt. A much more 
material objection is, that (with hardly a fingle exception) 
they have been party-writers. Some bias and ſome leaning to- 


_ wards particular principles, and eyen towards particular men, 


it would hardly be a merit, if it were poſſible, in any political 
writer not to have. An hiſtorian is ignorant or negligent of 
his duty only when his work appears, in its moſt prominent 
features, to have been written with th direct view of ſerving 
the purpoſes of his party. 

The firſt of theſe hiſtorians re time is the Rev. 

James Murray of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 80 early as 1778, 
during the war, he publiſhed, what he called, An impar- 
« tial Hiſtory of the Preſent War in America,” in 2 vols..8vo. 
This hiſtory, beſides being extremely partial and inflamma- 


' tory, is ſo very ordinary and mean a performance as to be 


totally undeſerving of criticiſm or animadverſion. 

In 1785, John Andrews, LL. D. publiſhed an © Hiſtory 
« of the late War,” in 4 vols. 8yo. This work appears to 
have been compiled from news-papers and other periodical 
publications, immediately on the ſpur of the occaſion. It exhi- 
bits little perſonal knowledge either of the controverſy or of 
facts—no acuteneſs of obſervation, nor any marks of deep 


and cloſe thinking ; and ſeems to take part with the Ameri- 


cans, only becauſe theirs was then become the popular ſide, 
bern mate - 
| nals 


nals on chat fide already prepared to his hands. With all 
- theſe drawbacks, I conſider this as a leſs partial and more 
faithful compilation than any general hiſtory that has yet 
been preſented to. the public. This year alſo produced 
e Hiſtoire, des Troubles de l' Amerique Anglois, par Frangois 
0 Soules ; with a Dedication to Lord Percy. This book is in 
2 vols. vo. 3 and written with great profeſſions of diſintereſt- 
: edneſs and impartiality z but is evidently the work of a writer 
_ who had no opportunities of obtaining any other information 
than the public papers ſupplied, nor any extraordinary depth 
or clearneſs of judgment to enable him to appreciate even 
ſuch information with competent ſkill. In this prolific year 
of 1783, there alſo appeared The Hiſtory of the Revolution 
f South Carolina from a Britiſh Province to an Indepen- 
e dent State, by David Ramſay, M. D. member of the 
American Congreſs, in 2 vols. 8%. This, as well as the 
ſame author's © Hiſtory of the American Revolution, in two 
thin Bvo vols. printed in 1791, is a work of great merit in 
point of compoſition-: the author is, undoubtedly, a man of 
ſenſe, and not illiterate z but his hiſtories are no leſs clearly 
the productions of an uyowed partiſan of the revolt, who'is 
by principle a puritan and a republican *. 4 
It was not till 1788 that a work of great e and 
— the deſign of which is avowed to have been con- 
ceived in 1776, and was announced to the public even before 
che termination of the war, was printed. It is intitled 
The Hiſtory of the Riſe, Progreſs, an Kſtabliſhment of 
the Independenee of the United States of America; by 
© William Gordon, D. D. in 4 vols. ro.“ That this work 
is at leaſt decently. written will be readily acknowledged, 
_ eee CSE: 8 
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chan 'ahy of the author's predeceſſors have to boaſt of: Vit 
it muſtialſo be acknowledged, that (reſembling in this ue 
much more celebrated hiſtories by another eminent Doctor 
of the ſame Church and Country as Dr. Gordon) it was pal - 
pably written on purpoſe to be ſold. Of courſe, the uutliör 
combats no popular opinions or prejudices: he apprars indetꝭd 
very ſeriouſſy to think that the Vox Populi is truly Vot Dei; 
and aſſuming it as a fact, that the voice vf the people df 
America was in favour of the revolt, iu being it's advocate, 
he eannot be charged with facrificing any an n. 
on merely to his paſſion for popularity. | 
I know not how far I may be permitted, whale . X 

to reckon 2 vols. in 8 vo. of © Travels in North America in 
780, 1781, and 1782, by the Marquis de Chaſtellux, 'as 
hiſtorical, and relating to the tevolutivn. Never was an 
author more fortunate in a tranſſator: it appears to have 
been the ſteady purpoſe of both author and tranſlator to 
conciliate the regards of the people of America, not only by 
flattering them, but alſo by vilifying the people of Great 
Britain. In purſuing tliis purpoſe, their conſidence in uſſer- 
tion is hardly more conſpicuous than their want of candour; 
and, like infidels in general, their eredulity in believing Ame- 
ricans poſſeſſed of every virtue is as remarkable as their in- 
. .credulity-in diſbelieving any teſtimonies in favour of Britons, 
Their ſhameleſs partiality, however, has deſeated it's own 
end: the book. has now ſunk into very general neglect, owing 
no doubt tojif's;author's having ſo very little aceutdte Know- 
ledge of the character, the cireumſtances, or the poktits of 
the people, of hom it profeſſes to · give a faithful aceeunt. 
That authors, with u better pretenſions than theſef to 

whom declamation is as natural as à conſiſtent nartative 
and fair impartial reaſoning arc difficult, ſhould thus uni- 
formly have choſen the popular lide, i is no more than might 
bare been expected: but that abs highly and jullipaſtoumed 


writer, 


& 


en, 3 
+ to whom the world is indebted for the. hiſtorical ar: 
_ tiele io the Annual Regiſter, ſhould hare lent his aid to give 
= proſpect of permanency to the mere party colourings 
of diſtempered timeg—and ſhould, inſtead. of. obtaining an 
honourable niche in the temple of Fame, be contented to be 
claſſed with an ignoble herd, the party writers who abetted 
chat revolt—is a ſubject of Ne man who Run 
the value of literary reputation. 

This writer, like many others of his ſect, known well how, 
without fubjeQing himſelf perhaps to à charge of any direct 
falfification of ſacts, to exhibit 2 fallacious repreſentation of 
things. His method is to bring forward, with great care and 
zeal, all that is in favour of the party whoſe cauſe he eſpayſes ; 
whilſt, with no leſs care and zeal, he keeps; back every thing 
that is adyerſe to it. The objections and cavils of the Oppor 
ſition are ſtated in their utmoſt ſtrength; but he hardly deigns 
to notice how conſtantly and ſatisfactorily the futility of their 
objections was ſhewn-by the friends to Government. I well 
remember, that, for'a long time, the compilation of this part 
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of that valuable perigdical. publication vas attributed to Mr. 
Burke. This ſurmiſe (of which no ſecret 1 was made) no one 
me confirmed or. refuted b any. aireet and clear avowal or 
diſavowal. But whether the compiler was, or was not, 4 
Burke, or connected with Mr. Burke, it will hardly be denied 
that he has taken the ſame line of conduct 2s that great gan. 
No T defended. the American revolution, or rep ro- 
bated that- of F Fance, with more zeal than Mr, Purke, | 
the diſtoriap it in * queſtion, according to o big _—_ Ie 
were not gyer-rated even when his produ 

the door of Mr. Burke,) has done te Hy is | 
1 continuance of cont 3 | 
„ that ach pa 25 e be = 
vilify both the eanſe, ahſt! the: ae of che cauſe, of 
ee We 3 i ſome * 
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"= PREPACE, 
the caſe in all wars: but the propenſity was pajrditarly 


ſtrong and virulent i in the American war; and was the more 
inexcuſable, as both parties, even in the moment when they | 
were moſt guilty of it, were conſcious that their indifcrimi- 
nate abuſe of each other was unwiſe and unjuſt, and ſuch 
an indignity as, I fincerely believe, either of them would 
have reſented if praftiſed by any but themſelves. But it 
ſhould be recollected, that the American war was not a wat 
of conqueſt, or to repel inſult or aggreſſion, but merely a 
party conteſt : and who does not know that mifrepreſent- 
ation and abuſe are. the uſual weapons of the partiſans of 
parties? In ſpeaking of party in this caſe, I ſpeak indiſcri- 
minately of all thoſe perſons who' in any manner abetted the 
cauſe of the inſurgents, or took part with the friends of 
Government—with but little conſideration of the fide of the 
Atlantic on which they dwelt. Indeed I know not how, 
with any ſhew of juſtice, to diffoclate the views of the actual 
revolters i in America from thoſe of their abettors in Europe! 
if we may judge from their zeal and their exertions, their 
intereſt in Its iſſue muſt have been equal. The former, it 
is. true, in addition to their inflammatory ſpeeches und 
vritings, fought i in defence of their cauſe: ſtill it is not eaſy 
to determine Whether more was done in Aimetics' or in 
Europe to promote it's ſuccefs. +=; . Thee 
Much to the credit, however, of both partics, the means 
neſs, t malignity, and the miſchievouſneſs of this petty 
Ling of v war haye now long been diſcontinued * ànd the 70 

* of the people in both countries now have the ſpirit, as 
well as the wiſdom, to ſpeak of each other as there is reafon 
to belieye they always thought. And, in God's name, let 
the contrary conduct b be left to thoſe numerous Wurms of 
reſtleſs men, "who are as naturally engendered” in fret go- 
Fernments, as ſerpents and other fierce and noxious'aninmals 
ar in warm climates ! 2 tnen It is x bent objecs 
tion 
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tion to the whole of any government, that in ſome of ite 
parts it is imperfect, and in any inſtance corrupt : their 
taſte, like their talents, is directed only to the pulling down ʒ 
and their reforms terminate in deſtruction. They are alſo 
as active and perſevering as they are dangerous. Thoſe of 
them who reſide in Great Britain, taking pleaſure only in 
revolutions, unſatiated with that of America, and even with 
it's gigantic offspring, the revolution of France, have long 
been, and ſtill are, equally induſtrious in foſtering a ſimilar 
ſpirit of diſcontent and diſunion in our ſiſter kingdom of 
Ireland : and their brethren, the malecontents of America, 
were never more violent in their oppoſition to the exiſting 
government, whilſt it was veſted in Great Britain, till in- 
deed they actually rebelled, than they have uniformly been 
to that which they themſelves ſet up in it's ſtead. * This re- 
volutionary ſpirit has been, if poſſible, ſtill more unequivo- 
cally diſplayed, by the countenance and encouragement 
which, with alarming ſteadineſs, the perſons of this deſcrip< 
tion in both countries have uniformly given to the reyolters 
in France; though it is hardly poſſible they ſhould feel any 
other intereſt in that revolution, than an hope and iperſua- 
fon that it will be favourable to other revolutions—an hope 
in which there is, alas! far too n e 
will not be diſappointed. r 
(44 nee o ba dela, berswesg fiat ſhallow and deceit- 
| fel a dhe pretences of fuck patriots generally . Popularity 
ſtill does, in no ordinary degree, attach to thoſe of them 
who, on the pretence of the liberties of the people, diſturb 
the ſettled order of government a pretence to which artful 
men in all ages and countries from the beginning of time 
have always had recourſe, and never without fome degree 
of ſucceſs: for it is a pretence to which multitudes ſtill 
liſten with pleaſure, though conſcious that it has very rarely 
1 ever been realiſed. From this common habit of profeff.. 
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eee e were, [lagereſt est would lead 
all thoſe of them, over whom intereſt has it's uſual aſcend»: 


any, to conſult popularity by affecting it. Howevet ex- 


traordinary, then, it may be thought, that a cauſe which once 
was remarkably popular, ſhould all at once, and without any 


adequate reaſon, have ceaſed to be ſo, it certainly can be no 


matter of ſurprize that, when it did become ſuck, hiſto- 
rigns ſhould in genetal have taken the popular fide; , ,- 

This powerſul circumſtance of unpopularity is of itſelf 
ſaffciently inauſpicious to true hiſtoxy: but this was by no 
means the only dark cloud that hung over the proſpect of a 
true hiſtory of the American revolt. Long before the con- 
teſt was abandoned, many perſons, ho at firſt earneſtly and 
ſincerely reprobated the revolt, came in time to be overawed 
by the apparent difficulty, if not impoſſibility, of ſubduing it: 
and they brought themſelves to chink, that if the war were 
perſevered in, even it's final failure of ſucceſs in America 
might not be the moſt diſaſtrous. event which might befall 
them. Towadds the cloſe of the War, alſo, it ſuddenly be- 
came g unpophIar With the, nation in general, a8: ft firſt it 
had been. popular. To bring dhe nation to this temper had 
long been the in variable aim of Oppoſition, Their efforts to 
effect it were inceſſant and unwearied. For a long time, 
indeed, their motives being clearly ſeen through, they were 


very generally and juſtly deſpiſed, But, encouraged by their 


perfeR.,acquaintance with our national character, they per» 
ſevered, and by perſevering ſucceeded, In the long liſt of 


virtues fr v hich, as a nation, we are eminent, we have not 


to boaſt of any extraordinary firmneſs and fortitude in bear- 
ing up under a long ſeries of untoward and adyerſe events. 
The wiſdom of any meaſure is eſtimated almoſt ſolely from 
3's conſequences; an unſucceſsful Miniſter rarely, eſcapes 


N incapacity z ie circumſtance of a 


want. * 


want of fucceſs is not unfrequently urged, even by cool and 

ſenſible men, as a ſufficient reaſon. for the diſplacing of a 
Miniſter. Many good judges, however, who were not party 
men, were of opinion that the Miniſters who then directed 
the national councils, in addition to their ill ſucceſs, were 
really unequal to the management of the arduous. buſineſs 
which was then-impoſed on them, In ſuch conjunctures men 
only of commanding talents, who, at any coſt, and by any 
means, can and will enforce ſucceſs, ſhould be ſtationed at 
the helm. Men who are in, the habit of being guided in 
their conduct by the ſober deductions of cool reaſon; are 
eaſily overpowered by din and clamour; and, in the midſt of 


confuſion, they themſelves become confuſed. This was pal»  - 


pably the caſe with his Majeſty's Miniſters during the war 
with America. They were ſo ſtunned and nearly ſtupefied 
by the cavils and thwartings of Oppoſition in Parliament, 
that no l:iſure was left to them to think of and attend to 
other chings as they ought: for, even a military campaign 
was more eaſily planned and conducted than one in the 
chapel of St. Stephen. Many of their beſt concerted plans 
were eruelly fruſtrated by unforeſeen, untoward circum» 
ſtances; and their faireſt hopes of an happy terminatiqn ot 
the conteſt protracted, day after day, and year aſter year, 
beyond. all rational caleulation: theſe circumſtances, ſurely, 
were more than ſufficient to perplex, confound, and; diſmay 
even men of the moſ vigorous minds. Under the ĩmpreſ- 
ſion of ſuch cauſes, I dare not take upon me to blame thoſe 
ſteady friends uf the Conſtitution, who, having all along 
given their ſirm ſupport to adminiſtration, at length, fatally 
for the empire, acknowledged the eonviction of their minda, 
that the councils of the Cabinet were as feeble as the con- 
duct of ſome of thoſe Generals whom by a kind of fatality 
they were ſo infatuated as to employ. That any conduct 
eb £ feeble was not 3 miſmanage 
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ments, indeed, both of Miniſters and Generals, became fo great 


and notorious, chat the people were almoſt excuſuble for 
becoming, i in their turn, clamorous, and anxious to get rid at 
any rate of ſo unpropitious a war. In ſuch an agitated ſtate 
of mind, it was to little purpoſe to demonſtrate to them, as 
was done, that, ruinous as the war had been, and appeared 
likely to continue to be, it could be got rid of only at the ex- 
pence of much greater evils than could or would have been 
felt from it's continuance, even if continued under every dif- 
advantage. The advocates for an immediate peace inſiſted 
on the evils then actually endured, which were immediate 
and certain, whilſt thoſe which might ariſe from a premature 
peace were allowed to be diſtant and uncertain. On ſuch 2 
topic, no man who is duly aware of the extreme precariouſ- 


 nefs of all human events, will allow himſelf to ſpeak with 
confidence: but the poſition is as defenſible as any which 


depends only on reaſoning and ſtrength of argumerit can be, 
that, had the objeRions of thoſe ' perſons who in 1783 op- 
poſed the peace been liſtened to, many of the dreadful evils 
which now preſs ſo heavily on the world in general, and on 
Great Britain in particular, might have been avoided. An 
addition of twenty millions more to the national debt at that 
period, might have prevented it's being now increaſed more 
than an hundred millions. The French revolution, with all 
thoſe other convulſions to which it may yet wr . 
cee e e, We e e £ | 

- The Opycltionof thac period war by fir the hiedgelt; the 
volt viieoll and perſevering, of any that till then had ever 
been known : and Parliament, where alone public ſpeaking 
Has it's full ſcope, is the theatre which men who ſeek to rife 
by oppoſition, naturally chooſe for the diſplay of their talents. 
Hardly in any other way than in Parliament, and by oppoſi- 
tion, can any man hope to obtain reputation in this kingdom 
_ as a public ſpeaker or 1 880 man. Parliamentary 
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PREFACE * 
fach 4s the 4droitneſs and ability which ſome of them obtain 
in theſe exerciſes, that I believe a variety of inſtances might 
eafily be adduced to ſhew that, merely by their ſuperiority in 
the arts of debate, they gain an aſcendaney over men who in 
judgment are their ſuperiors. The oppoſitioniſts in the 
American war, by dint of long fervice, became veterans: on 
their own ground they were indeed, as they were called, a 
formidable phalanx: No ſooner did the popular tide begin 
to turn and run in their favour, than the zeal and activity of 
the apoſtles of popularity were redoubled. The people 
were goaded on to fuch a pitch of diſfatisfaction and de- 
ſpondeney as would have been hardly pardonable had the 
ſtate of things been in all reſpects as diſcouraging as the 
leaders of the oppoſition confidently declared it was. 80 diſ- 
turbed indeed was the publie mind, that many ſenſible, cool, 
and well · diſpoſed men juſtified the precipitancy with which 
the peace was concluded, by reaſons ſo ſhallow and frivolous 
as they would have been aſhamed of at any other time. 
Few points in politics are more familiar to Britiſh ear 
than a change of Miniſtry * yet, however common, it never 
can be à matter of ſlight moment. It really is in itſelf, and 
people have been trained very generally to think that it is, 
ſomething like a revolution in miniature. The ſame means 
that are uſed to overturn a' Government, are practiſed on 2 
ſmaller ſcale to turn out a Miniſtry : theſe means in general 
are the/involving Government in inextricable difficulties. In 
various points of view, frequent changes of Miniſtry do 
harm to a country; whilſt they appear to do good only in 


the minds of the people to revolutionary ideas: and it is a 
refinement of judgment hardly to be expected from the maſs 
of mankind, chat they ſhould- think it a merit to turn out a 
Miniſter, but a demerit to reſiſt the Sovereign by whom that 


Xii 5 7 2274 Ch 
\ % Miniſter was employed; whilſt, the only, way in Wich it en 
5 potlibly do any good, is by withdrawing the minds of the 
multitude from perſons and odjecto of ſtill greater conſe ; 
1 guence ; as maxiners, with the view of keeping a whale 


ſrom the ſhip, are ſaid to amuſe bim by throwing out a tub. 
The perſons who are uſually moſt active in the diſplacing of 
Miniſters, may, it is poſlible, be ſatisfied with diſpoſſeſing 
them of their, places, and then obtaining. them for. them» 
| felyes; but what aſſurance can they have for relying that 
the people by whoſe inſtrumentality the diſmiſſal was effected 
will alſo be-fatisficd ? Is there no reaſon to apprehend, that, 
| having once learned how much it is in, their power to. reject 
or retain perſons in high ſtations, they may not always wait 
to be directed when they ſhall or ſhall not exereiſe it?? 
From the character of many of the individuals, of whom 
during the laſt, war the Oppoſition conſiſted, it would indi- 
care as much want of candour to imagine that a majority of 
them were not ſatisſied with diſplacing the Miniſtxy, as want 
of diſcernment; not to ſee that all of them were not ſo. ſatisfied. 
But I might, for aught I know,,;calumniate. even thoſe diſ- 
ſatisfied men, were I to charge them with having made ſo 
inadequate, ſo inſecure, ſo ignominions:a peace as was then 
made, merely for the ſake of the peace. That was but the 
oftenfible pretence : nor was even the removing the Miniſtry 
their primary motive z the ruling motive in all ſyſtematic 
A change of meaſures,” either real or apparent, is one of 
the natural conſequences of a change of men. Hardly had 
the late leading oppoſitioniſts, now converted into Miniſters, 
taken their ſeats, before a paciſication was obtained. Dif» 
graced, defeated, and diſheartened as the nation had been 
by the war, they now eagerly embraced, every glimpſe of 
better hopes held out to them by the peace. Of courſe, 
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weren tlie favourite topics of the mew. Miniſters: and as every = 
peace however deſtructive it may ultimately be in its con- 
ſequenoes, brings ſomething like a reſpite from the preſſure 
of inſtant danger, there is nothing very extraordinary in the 
people's having now become as enamoured of peace, as juſt 
deore they had been of war. Not only the conduct of the 
wart was reprobated; (as it well might be,) but the war itſelf: 
not only was Great Britain blamed, but America was pro- 
nounced to be without blame ;. and this not ſo much for the 
ſake of exculpating the latter, as for the ſake of criminating 
the former. Not only thoſe members of Parliament, who 
had always, and uniformly, been in oppoſition, but many of 
the former ſtaunch friends af the ex-miniſtry, now cordially 
coaleſding, concurred in declaring, that the conteſt with 
America, had been equally cenſurable in principle and in 
poliey. This was the teſt of the fincerity of their reconcili- 
ation, and the cement of their ſuture union. It was thus, 
(if I may be pardoned for producing a compariſon from the 
Seriptures,) that when the Saviour of the world was to be 
condemned, two inveterate parties among the Jews were re- 
canciled: and the ; ſame: day, ſays the ſacred hiſtorian, Pilate 
and Herad: were made friends together . for, before, they were ut 
enmity between themſelves. : That an object which men, with 
their eyes open and perſectiy clear, had long ſeen and de- 
clared to be white, ſhould all at once, in the eyes of the 2 
men, „ become as black as if beſmeated with hell“, 
 ceatainly not in the common courſe of- things. But, ID 
of inconſiſteney was little regarded by the majorities, which 
now once more ſoon and eaſily attained. their uſual ſtandard 
in Parlament. Undiſmayed by the reflection, how very 
lately, on grounds. and principles totally different, they had 
ſupported another Miniſter in larger , majorities, and for a 
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they now flocked round the ſtandard of his triumphaut op- 


- ponents z and (as far as could be judged by appearances} 
deliberately ſupported meaſures which were diametrically 
- oppoſite to thoſe they had before abetted. The ex- miniſter 


himſelf was now indeed ſunk in the deep: profound: of that 
- myſterious union of parties, which has been emphatically 
called the Coalition; and with him his party ſunk, to riſe 
no more. Ever ſince that fatal period, it has been the 
Faſhion with public men of all parties and deſeriptions to 
ſpeak of the: American war, juſt as we do of the gunpowder 
treaſon, or any other event which is regarded as a foul blot 
in the hiſtory of our nation—an event which we regret that 
it is impoſſible totally to forget. And, as though the patriots 
of both countries had ſome particular intereſts: to ſerve by 
fo extraordinary a courſe of proceeding, or as though in 
any quarrel public or private it had ever been known that 
blame attached to only one of the parties, they refuſe to 


liſten: to any arguments, or to receive any proofs,” which 


might induce a doubt of their confidence being ill-founded. 
The monument of London is not more confident in it's a- 
ſertions that the Papiſts ſet fire to that proud city, than 
every man who has any pretenſions to patriotiſm, whether 
on this or on that ſide of the Atlantic, is in aſſerting that to 
the tyranny only of nnn * 2 
el. W n ele 


It may perhaps be . ne eee 


exalted perſonages who yon Rowe held, and ſome who do 


oak now to eee Wer! which bis voclitey Wer in en- 


deavouring to coerce America, they muſt condenin their own- 
former conduct. Thus facts are to be falfified,” und truth 
ſuppreſſed, merely to reſcue a few diſtinguiſhed characters 
from a charge of inconſiſteney. This is one of the great 
evils ariſing from our preſent parliamentary ſyſtem of oppo- 


garded as the teſt of patriotic principle, and the moſt direcæ 
and certain, if indeed it be not the only road to power; men 
of talents muſt neceſſarily come into office, and even into ad- 
miniſtration, to a certain extent gagged and bound. Men 
in private life, and as individuals, ſometimes have the mag - 
nanimity to acknowledge that they have been in an error: 
but this is an exertion of fortitude hardly to be expected 
from men inveſted with public charaQers, or from bodies of 
men. If, under the fair plea, that, having altered their opi- 
nions on the thorough conviction of their judgments, they 
muſt in conſcience alter their conduct, who knows not ho- 
little credit would be given to ſuch profeſſions, and with 
what foul reproaches they muſt be ſtigmatiſed for their ſup- 
poſed apoſtacy? But, what public ſtation, in any free Go- 
vernment, can any man fill either with credit or comfort to 
himſelf, who may be deterred from doing his duty by the 
apprehenſion of ſuch reproaches ? The diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſons here alluded to are not afraid to brave imputations in- 
_ finitely more ſerious and aweful than thoſe which they thus 
hope to ſhun : for, whilſt by ſome miſerable ſophiſtries 
they perſiſt in throwing all the blame of the American in- 
ſurrection on the nation againſt which that people roſe, they 
are at war with France for having -ated preciſely the ſame: 
part. It is beyond even Mr. Burke's abilities to ſhew, that, 
in point of principle, there is a ſhade of difference between 
the on, revolution and the French rebellion * 9. | 

That. 
* „ Das af s Gian: this great writer has 
attempted to defend himſelf, and thoſe who thought and acted with him, 
in his Addreſs to the Old Whigs, p. 37. This defence confiſts chiefly in 
his avowal of his diſbelief, that the Americans ** rebelled merely in order 
to enlarge their liberty.” If by Americans he means, as no doubt he 
does, the great body of the people of America, I alſo profeſs to diſbelieve 
the charge. But I do not, like him, reſt my diſbelief on the difavowal of: 
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That men of the moſt ne ee 
Wrede rank; Ration, and abilities, ſhould, in points of 
ſuch moment, have been ſo inconſiſtent as to defend in one 
inſtance the ſame principles and conduct which in another 
perfectly ſimilar they condemn, and ſhould do ſo without 
incurring any reproach by it, is a feature of the times on 
which no wiſe and good man can contemplate with ſatiſ- 
faction. But even ſuch eminent inconſiſtency becomes in- 
Ggnificant, and of little moment, When compared with that 


df thoſe perſons, neither leſs numerous nor leſs reſpectable, 
who, after ſupporting the war for many years with inflexible 
conſtancy, now, all at once, without any material change of 
circumſtances, changed ſides; and with a new Miniſtry 
e wot e nen enn 

'; America 


De. Franklin, or any perſons of his deftripeicm'} even whilſt T admit that 
Dr. Franklin might be, and moſt probably was, perfectly fincere in the 
regret he expreſſed on the proſpect of the diſunion of the two countries. 
I doubt not it might be proved that Governor Livingſtone alſo, who, undet 
an aſſumed title, avowed his predilection for the independence of America, 
would, in any converſation where it ſuited his purpoſe to affect an attach · 
ment to Great Britain, have expreſſed himſelf with not leſs ardour, though 
_ peffibly wich lefs finceriry, than Dr. Franklin did. To have come at the 
truth, Mr. Burke ſhould have converſed with men of both parties, and 
above all with diſintereſted men, much more than he did; and mould 
alſo have brought their declarations to that only unequivocal ſtandard of 
fincerity, their actions. Had he done this, he would have found that the 
bulk of the people of America were as innocent of any premeditated 
purpoſe of revolting, as the people of England, properly ſo called, were of 
abetting them in their revolt. But whilt this ſtatement leſſens their guilt, 
iz probably aggravates their folly. Owing to au unhappy concurrence of 
various cauſes, they ſuffered themſelves to be made the dupes of a few 
deſperate democrats in both countries, who thus miſled them (as it is the 
' hard fate of the people always to be miſled) _— that - ef- e 

made their ſtepping - ones into power. | | 

Mc. Burke's pretence, that the Amerie alded wither AID, 

fallacy in argument, which he ſhould have ſcorned. They, that is to ſay, 
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America gained over the Parent gente, was hardly more com- 
plete, or greater, than that which Oppolition-now alſo gained 
over the former friends of Government. In enemy in open 
war riot' unfrequently -ſhews his lenity, or his prudence; by 
_ enliſting and attaching to his own armiès ſuch deſerters or 
captives as he finds difpoſed and qualified: and this was the 
policy of the Oppoſition' how become poſſeſſed of power. 
That the Miniſter himſelf, and the many independent and 
highly reſpectable members of Parliament, who, whilſt there 


vs any proſpect of ſucceſs, wiſely and virtuouſly ſupported 
his adminiſtration, and that part of it in particular which 
affected America, becoming unwiſe and unvirtuous at the 
very moment when firmneſs would have moſt become them, 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be either bullied or overawed into 
a fatal dereliction of their principles, is an inſtance of human 
infirmity wor Fen ge JOE OT: een 
alis sf ti; 4 Num un. 

e ee eee e 
not» be taxed by the Parent State « and this declaration they reſolved to 
defend, and did defend, even at the hazard of a rebellion. Juſt ſo che de- 
magogues in France declared, that they would no longer be governed by 
a king, nor have any religion in their land; and theſe declaration they 
ended eee A eng 
therefore «a an the defenſive?” | 1150 831 n 

. Conſidering the confeſſed bande hs lei ca. 
it's urmoſt extent, we cannot but be ſurpriſed that men of cſtabliſhed ro- 
putation for wiſdom ſhould think it any impeachment of their general 
judgment to own that in one inſtance they were miſtaken. Had Mr. Burke 
prefaced his Reflections on the French Revolution with an acknowledge- 
ment of his having been in an error reſpecting chat of America, ages to 
come, as well as the preſent, would have bleſſed his memory.  Inftead of 
admiring tim; as we now do, only as the firſt orator and firſt writer of his 
age, had his fair fame ne ver been tarniſhed by his Rtoogiog to be the par- 
tiſan of Oppoſitions of various characters and views, and the abettor of the 
American revolt, we ſhould APY) > eee e 
ON REI renne | 
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virtuous men, I: reflec; with ſorrow and ſhame. Bat that 
the. men: of hom I am now ſpeaking ſhould have. been fo 
loſt to all proper ſenſe of dignity of character, as tamely to 
ſubmit: to be handed - down to poſterity, either as the weak 
tools of a weak miniſtry, or the venal and corrupt tools of a 
corrupt miniſtry, and this too When the means of a complete 
vindics tion were in their own.hands*, is ſuch an inſtance of 
uneoncern about honeſt fame. as could have occurred only 
in this eighteenth century. Aan sann ene 1 
This complete vindication, howerer, was to be hoped for 

only from a fair, clear, and full expoſition of facts, fupported 
by authentie documents. To ſuch documents none but men 
zn office, or thoſe to whom they give permiſſion, can have 
acceſs. They were long in the poſſeſſion of a man of adequate 
| talents for any undertaking -and from him the world was 
long encouraged to look for:ſach a detail of the event as in 
point of authority muſt have been unrivalled. The perſon 
here alluded to was the Noble Secretary of the American de- 
partment ; whoſe literary attainments did not diſcredit the 
name he bore, though it has long been a favourite one with 
the Muſcs J. Whether he was diſcouraged by foreſecing 
that ſuch a publication would neceſſarily be unpopular, and ' 
the more ſo from its being unanſwerable or by the unpopu- | 
'htity of his own character, which, during a large portion of 
His life, expoſed him to the moſt unrelenting and (I fincerely 
believe) unmerited perſecution which any man of rank has | 
experienced ſince the days of Ariſtides—I am not enabled to 
ſay: but che Public has infinite reaſon to regret that he was 
put aſide from his purpoſe. _ 
. . 
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_evetiknowng led the late Ear of Guildford to ſhut his earg 
again& erety Gmilar propoſal. And bence, in addition 10 
all che errurs and all the: misfortunes of his adminiſtration, 
he is gong to his grave unden an indelible fligma of having 
been the great cauſe of the loſs of America. . Tbat his own 
ſplenoe on this paint, together with an injunction of Gilence on 
all over whom he was ſuppoſed to have any influence, was an 
article expreſsly ſtipulated for in the conditions of that myſ- 
teriqus coalition, of which the true hiſtory is perbops but little 
_ known, I confeſs, there is no direct evidence to prove. But, 
at ſome future period, a diligent collector of recondite hiſtory, 
the Seeret Tranſactions of the Adminiſtration of Lord North; 
and it may then be known why and how, America was loſt, 
and what the motives were which induced ſo wiſe and good a 
man as Lord North confeſſedly was to ſubmit to bear all the 
blame of it. Poſterity may then ſmile to find, that many of 
thoſe mighty events, of which we are now ſo perplexed to 
find the ſprings; turned on points as frivolous as (it is ſcarcely 
poſſible they ſhould be more frivolous than) many of thoſe _ 
which not long ſince were laid open to public vier by 
Lord Melcombe's Diary. 1 inf: 49290 14258 hne - a} 
| After the Grand Rebellion, and een aſter the Revolution 
cating their reſpective cauſes and themſclyes) each publiſhed 
hiſtories of their own. It is no wonder that their accounts 
are often diſcordant and coneradiczary 3; Fate A Public 
an Thus enabled to compare the various and 
ſtatements of each party, it, vs at leaſt; cafier, to form ſome 
judgment on which ide, the truth lay. This has not been 
the caſe with reſpeR to: the American diſpute. Whilſt it 
hr aa ELIT ap) 
80% purpoſe 
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purpoſe) of the pen, than: they did of the CootaLabhe 
poſſeſs (I:believe; not fewer than). forty volumes of miſcel- 
lancous pamphlets which were written, pro and con, before 

aud during the continuance of che ce. But the fates of 
the two parties in this literary warfare were a diſferent us 
they werd in the feld. In both reſpecte, victory very gene- 
fully- reſtedd wick the Britons; whilſt all the advantages of 
victory attached to the Americans. Loyalty and loyal men 


or ſuperior; Kitt; Since the determination of the wary the 
ednduct of the two contending parties has continued to be 
marked by the fame ſtriking difference of character. Thoſe 
with whois fucceſs remained, have omitted no opportunity 

of relating the hiſtory in their own favour; whilſt, (as though 
this had been one of the conditions of the Peace,) iuſtead of 
eontradicting ſtatements which are palpably partial and falſe, 
the humbled champions of the defeated party think it to their 
credit to do all they can to conſirm them. d 75 
The only hiſtories which, wich any propriety; cn be ſaid = 
to be in the intereſt of this country, are thoſe which have been 


gained nothing but honour, either by their fuperĩoy proweſs, 


Crxitten by Britiſh Generals, or by perſons in thiir-eonfidetices, = 


The former are entirely exeulpatory compiled on purpoſe = 


to vindicate their own characters and conduct. This too 


ſeems to be the point chiefly vimed at by Captain Anbury and | 
Mr. Stedman: the one is a vindication of General Burgoyne, 
ind the othey of the Marquis Cornwallis. All that they have = 
written on the fubject, however, relates only to particular 
periods and parts of che war z and are wholly milſtary. Of 
courſe, like che hiſtorians in the intereſt of Amerſea, they 
ardly töüch en that great point, in which alone mankind in 
genera? ure maternlly intereſted ʒ I mean, the cauſes and 
conſequences of the rupture. Add to all chie, theſs hiſtories 


dy our military loyalifts, however” reſpectable in other point 
ew, loſe. not 1 lidtle of OO IE e often 
| (not 


Reyes t 


*REGAEQEE , 1 
to ech pthert Whigs: and Topics, us Nebels atd Loyaliſte 
were uniſotmiy called i in America, (theſe r. wellbknown: = 
terms of diſſtult definitien having there, merely tinougbh the 
natural ſenſe of the people: found a practical and proper ex-! 
plications) hardly diffet more in ating: their nabts and theit 
duties, tham General Tarleton and Lieutenant Mackenzie, or! 
Cornwallis, differ in their narratives. onto ts 
I enn account for theſe impetfections reſpeQing any hiſ-) 
tories of the American revolt, only by veſerring them to tha 
unpopularity-of- che attempt. This has been fo great- 5 toy 
have deterrod, it i laid, the celebrated hiſtofjugrapher of 
Scotland, from adding to his hi ſtory of South. America; one 
moch more likely to be intereſting to Bxitons, that I mean of. 
the Nowh- And, whilſt this ſo much dreaded unpopnlarity, 
continues to be dire&ed and managed d well by the mem-, 
bers- and friends of adminiſtration. as by their opponent 
with ſuch (cill and este ct as tg amount nearly to a prohibitions, 
Lown |. do not ſer how. the fate. and fortune of American 
Loyaliſts (whoſe reputations which is now thgir all, is ſo ma- 
rerially intereſted in the truth of hiſtory) haye been better in, 
this reſpect chan thoſe of the Jeſuits, who were, cruſbed with 
ſo high an hand, and wick ſuch extreme rigour and cruelty, 
as to have. almoſt diſgraced jan name. When they 
were ſuppteſſed, the ſame Bull. that pronounced the annihij- 
lation of theit order, forbade them, or any af their friends, on 
eee eee eee in their, 
defence! © Haw, vim or n Dt 

| Witk)all Ges each eme tha the mt liberal, Govern- 
ment could give, and all the hopes that an intelligent, tem- 
. Public could inſpire, the com- 
piling buch an hiſtory of this event as the. occaſion. galls for 
mali be difieok The x gre organs progres 
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knows not how next to impoſſible: it is 't6 develop truth 
amid thoſe miſrepreſentations with which party colours every 
proceeding in hieh it takes part? Beſides, in a Government : 
formed as ours is, no man poſſeſſing either the talents or the 
iütegrity requiſite in an hiſterian can be wholly neutral in 
his principles. Every man capable of forming an opinion 
has ſome leaning; and is, in ſome degree, either a'/Whig or 
a Tory. Now the American revolution was clearly a ſtruggle 
for pre: eminenae between Whigs and Tories: and therefore, 
in ſpeaking of them, the hiſtorian wilt unavoĩdably give ſome» 
preference, either to the one or the other, aceording as he 
himſelf ic diſpoſed. Were it even poſſible: that he could; 
ſteer his courſe: {6 evenly 18, ſeeing much to blame in both, 
and little to commend in either; to beſtow his praife and 
diſpraiſe with 1 could look 
for would be'the being nezlecred by Sr dont 
(To u truly leared, intelligent and eee | 
however, theſe Yiſficultics, though confeffedly groaty/are not- 
inſurmountable. Whenever” fuck an one ſhall attempt this 
hiſtory, Which is ſufficiently” copious in InſtruQive and in- 
tbreſting matter, I venture to foretell, that though his ſucceſs 
may not be complete, yet he will not totally fail. Calling 
forth all his beſt powers, and keeping down (as far at fraib? 
nature will enable Him to keep down) all low'prejudices,: 
however deep-rooted and inveterate, he will, with a ſteady 
ahd unbiafſed compoſure; purſue his purpoſe of examining ! 
the pretenſions of each party; and, diveſting their jarring and; 
contradictory accounts of each other, as well as their other 
accounts, of alf f party-cdloutitgs; he will, if poſſible}'aſcertain | 
the frurh—and, when aſcertained, dare to ſtate it, whether it 
be for or agairiſt the party whoſe cauſe he eſpouſese 
To aifiſt (as far as fo obſcare's perſon, und one of * 
humble pretences, 6 -enquirers in this: 
. 


S332. 2:45: Kin 
—— uns Volume of Sermons is now, with 
all due deference, ſubmitted to the Public: Merely as Ser- 
ih mons, or eveiras Political Treatifes, in themfelves, and unicon- | 
nected with the eirctimitatices under whith they were \ 
being che productions of à prtvate clergyman, who began 
think ſerioully on ſuch ſubjetts 8 was ee 
to write upon er Fam ſenfible their elaim to the publie 
attention is lender. Had they not, However, ſeemed to 
mylelf, and to fome kind friends to whom they habe been 
ſewn im MS. to contain ſome information which has not 
elſewhere” been boticed, but Which may help to elucidite 1 
difficult but iin potent period of our hiſtory; they would never 
have been drawn from that oblivion to en Had le 
been conſignell. lte od ge 10 208%" 0.447198 9114. y 
Neither the many fatal ial 4 which have _ 
de n country by che difmemberment of che empire, and ſtill 
more from the manner in which that diſmembetment was 
effected; nor even that yet more awful leſſon which the 
world has fince been taught by that more fate exemplificarior? 
of the effects of "falſe principles; the French Revolution 3 
have ſo effectunlly impreſfed the minds of mänkind with a 
tenſe of the danger of Viſtening to ſuch dotrines inculeated 
by ſuch men; as to render this farther \ warning dnnecefſary. 
It myſt be the world's own fault, if, diſcouraged by the fub- 
jectꝰs being now ſuppoſed to be forgotten, by the uripopularity 
of "the principles maintained in theſe Diſcourſes, or the 
acknowledged feebleneſs of their execution, ſome benbfit be 
not derived — For ſuch a ſeaſon of jr neo bp 
good humour, when happily there ſubſiſts a"petfe&t' g 
underſtanding between the two countries, T have long wiſhed 3 
from a perſuaſſon that in no other could a \ publication, which 
ſtudioully avoids the fartering of either party by wantonly 
vilifying the otlier, hope for a calm and candid conſideration. 


The unpopulatity of my * cannot, 1 ſhould Hope, be 
| fairly 


1 


. 
3 
. 


reren 


f from their ſo often adverting to minute and ordinary fats and 


ly | P/H\B/P-A OB, ; 


rb Wessen sep been les ee becenls 
it is at leaſt ſome. proof that my, intentions are ſincere, and 


that I am in earneſt; and though it; be true that there is no- 
thing. particularly attractixe or alluring in the compoſtion of 


theſcDiſcourſes, yet, as that ma in fame, degree perhaps ariſe 


circumſtances not likely to be noticed by other writers, even 
this defect may be pardoned, by 1 leſs ſolicitous 
to. be amuſed than edified, and are deſirous thoroughly, to 
yngerſtand the ſubjeQ,, When, for inſtance, the future 
hiſtorian of the American revolt ſhall recollect (and the firſt 

of che following Sermons can hardly fail. io bring it to his re- 
m) how much the C tal Colquies were favoured 

by the terms of the Peace of 1763, he will alſo recollect with 
how much unmerited gbloguy thoſe wiſe, men were aſperſed, 


who then foreſaw ang, foretold that it would not be long bo- 
bort the Colopiſts would be led to think of .independeney. 


The reaſon they gave for this opinion was, that, by the cefſion 
of Canada, and the total expulſion of the French fxam!the 
Continent, the;Britzſh Coloniſts, no longer having an enemy 
on their frontiers, no longer wanted powerful friend to pro- 


tech them, and would therefore no longer, court that protecs 


tion by a dutiſul and Jagal conduct. 1, Adopting, 28 L did with 


great eagerneſs, when chat Sermon was written, the cmmom 


t ill founded notion, that a people's loye and habitual at- 
nents were ſuſhcient pledges of their allegiance, I now. 
take ſhame to myſelf that I was then as loud and. v 


chement as. 
905 Ll declaiming againſt, whack thought, che injuſtice of 
| ſpch. uſpicions. angie 1 11 1 11715 


WO! 


Inllike manner, the careful enquirer after truth will fin 
the. ſucceeding Diſcourſes, how. (juſt before the rupture) the 
untry was rent and diſtracted. by ſchiſms, and by various 


| violent. ebullitions of fanaticiſm; how generally, and. with, 
what, yirulent perſexerances 1 n was oppaſed, for no 


ict! reaſon 


PK BP: A:C'B xxx 
reaſon whatever befides that of thwarting au irritafing thoſe 
who, being:known to be friends to the Church, were con- 
cluded to be alſo friends to the Crown: he. much it was the 
faſhiong at the period in queſtion, for people of all ranks to 
ſpeculate, philoſophize, and project Utopian ſchemes of re- 
formation z- which, as it was conducted in America, led, as 
regularly as ever any cauſe produces its correſponding effect, 
firſt, to the demolition of the Church, as that, in its turn, no 
leſs certainly led to the overturning the State: Sow very in- 
ſufficiently; education was provided for z and that, as though 
it's ſcantineſa had not been an evil ſufficiently lamentable, the 
little which the people were taught was of a kind to do per- 
haps more harm than good: bow, without any apparent ne 
cauſe, and certainly without any freſh provocation, all the 
old prejudices againk Papiſts, even more than againſt, Popery, 
were all at once revived ; and the people of that communion 
forced to forego their principles, (at leaſt in points relating to 
government,) that they might preſerve their properties from 
confiſcation, and their perſons from exile ; and finally, how, 
when. at length the diſpute was matured 1 into a war, it was, 
conducted with ſuch perſevering, deep, and dreadful policy, 
as to ſhe w that thoſe. who dired ed the ſtorm were neither 
— by tie; nor unprepared for it; and that in ſhort 
the revolt, however unexpected by, and "unwelcome to; the 
great body of the people, was no more than had been planned 


and reſolved on * CEA Ty. Ste alas 
bent. | 
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33 re wie „ 
fixed purpoſe of a certain party in America to * throw off the yoke,” (as 
they called it,) as ſoon as ever it ould be in their power, the Reader is 
referred to the following extract from No. 5. in the American Whigs 
This was a periodical paper, aimed ar firſt chiefly againſt Epiſcopacy; buy 


which alſo incidentally attacked all the firing holds of Government. It © | 


was written altagether by Dilſenters ; and, principally, by Mr. Livingſton, 
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FuxEEFACE 
3 wll cheſs clrceniftances,] md compuiing 


or nearty fimilar, as any which hiſtory furniſhes, the future 


_ eſtimator of the great political event now under conſider- 
ation (and without ſome accurate knowledge of this no clear 
Judgment can be formed of it's acknowledged and moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed offspring, the French revolution) will be better 
uble to appreciate the wiſdom, or the want of wiſdom, that 
Vn ſhewn both in attempting and effecting it. In the 
_ eaurſe of ſuch a compariſon, à truth of great importance 
will be trongly impreſſed on his mind ; which is this: that, 


in ſimilar circumſtances and ſituations, mankind continue to 


r te ie Wave a | 


12 0 * | 8 than 
ene of the moſt eminent of them, who has Güte bees ons af the Meubles 


bar ee FR en 6 en e rene, n before rhe | 


revolt took place. Wen boo} 

eee eee The nget of God 5 out a mighty 
— empire to your ſans. We need not be diſcouraged. The angry cloud 
4 will ſoon be diſperſed. The day dawns, i in which this mighty empire 
is to be laid by the eſtabliſhment of a regular Ameritan Conſtitution, 
Al that has hitherto been done ſeems to be Rttle beſide the collection of 
S materials for the oonſtruction of the glorious fabric. Tis time to pot 


den togethers The transfer of the European part of the family is ſo 


« aſt, and our growth. ſo ſwift, zhat, pep nh roll aer aver Heads, 


* the firſt one muſt be laid, Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or 
« affluence,—in a word, vo. circumſtance, whether proſperous or adverſe," 
= can Happen to our Parent ; nay, no conduct of bers, tubelber wiſe or im- 


nden no poſſible temper bf bers, whether kind or croſi-grained=witt 


© pat a flops to this building. There is no contending with Omnipotence : 


® and tbe pre-diſpoſitions are ſo numerous and well ne to e riſe of 
& Ametiea, that our ſucceſs is indubirable.” 
* After this explicit avowal by one who was as deep in the CI of the 


pay, as he was active in promoting their meaſures, are we ſtill to be 8 


faked with the incredulity of our patriots, who wiſh to perſuade us, that 
fort porpoſes were but * in tp frerer thoughts of ſome of their leaders 


 # Mie Barke'y Appel the New nnd ths dd Whig, p96 | 
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chan merely ſuck as times and places may ſuggeſt, continue. | 
to act the ſame part which they have always done- They 
ſtill are jealous of power, ſtill ſond of change, and ſtill 
cafily* petſuaded to believe that they are not ſo well govern- 
ed as they ought to be. Theſe are the ſtanding character- 
iſtics of mankind, verified by almoſt every page of every hiſ-: 
tory. Availing themſelves of theſe propenſities, ambitious 
and factious men have always found it eaſy, and do ſtill find, 
it eaſy, to miſlead multitudes ika, it may be, and better | 


nnr 


neſs, in che hope of obtaining that which, after all, is but 
imaginaty. Viewed in this light, I am not ſure that I was 
right in declaring che revolt of America to have been Augen 
without à parallel in the hiſtory af the world. In all it's, 
leading features, whether conſidered in it's origin, it's con- 
duct, br it's end, it was but a'counterpart of the grand re- 
bellibn in this mes in the laſt century: OT ene, 
Ay 
and *. v le evidence flaring them in 11 {ear jade. 
that Ameriga was driven and forced to revolt by the oppreffive meuſurts 
of ſome, Miniſters of the Crown of Great Britain ?—I!|-fated Miniftersy 
doomed. to ſerve. a country in which when undet your auſpices things 
go yell po. praiſe 3ecrues. to you, whilft nothing can ſhelter you from the 
blame of every, thing that i is Advert. Let America revolt, it is the fault 
of Miniſtert: let France, in her phrenſy, declare war againſt us, and carry 
it on by/means more; horrid than poſterity, if not fraternized by the French, 
will readily credit, that $00 is owing to the Cabinet of Great Britain; ler 
the Loyaliſts in France be encouraged, or our own Jacobins be diſcouraged, 
it is all matter of blame to our Miniſters : in fine, let Ireland be abſurd 
and, rebelliqus; or let our ſailors, infected with the infatuation of the times, 
be mutinous, and endanger the life-blood of the nation, Minifters—and” 
Miniſters only—deſerve all the blame, „ Quis legem tulit? Rultus. 
« Quis majorem partem Populi ſuffragiis privavit? Rullus. Quis comitiis 
„ præfuit? Rullus. Quis tribus, quas voluit, vocavit, nullo euſtode ſor- 
titus? Rullus. Quis decemviros, quos vette, renuntiavit? Idem t N 


% lus, ” Ke,——Cicero, | 8 ada. 1 Ar > (440 Wei 
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philoſophy o Mflvey is comcertad/thad of; hend Qhenodath 
iy perhaps ax govd48 ung they could yet be compllectof/aþ0) 
American revolation®, 2) Woge e MA 
A nase {cle for this votume-ſech;Diſcourſes as feemed- 
to myſelf molt likely to ſhew {in a way that can hardly be 
ſaſpected of tiſrepreſentation) the Rate of two of the moſt. 
 vatuable Colonies, juſt before, and at the time of the breaking 
. oi —— pen 
| 2 5. ver d Wien 

* Claſſcal den is ia probable, have eden doen reminded of th 
ing reſemblance there is berween che American pevolt, and the dr 
| which took place berween the people of Corgyra | Elkin, ab retired 
by Thucydides, Had Dr. Franklin been u reader bf chat immortal Eff. 
worian, when he was fent on # an embaſſy to ſolicit the alliance and the wid. 
of France, mo injuſtice would Have been dose 20 the. pretenſrom of his 
comntry, had he uſed the very words which the Corcyraan ambaſſador, 
== &mitur occaſion, ee e the Athenians, e e bc wv dpwnery 
rige are n Hiker, bb. 1. $ 24. . ; 
vol. i. p. 32. 

A, fartben, Zhey wx with a breach of injuſtice your preſuming to in- 


40 


a Aterſere wich their Colonies, let chem learn, that every Colbuy, bi 


«\ uſed in the proper manner, payerh. honour and regard to Ne Mother 
„Ster; but, when treated with injury and violence, is become an «lien. 
« They are not ſent our to be the daes, but to be the equils of thoſe Who 
< remain behind. ich“ Tranſlation of Thucydides, vol. I. P. ug. 
In theſe words we find che eſſence of all the beſt argumems' that ever. 
were or. covid be advanced on the occaſion in behalf of the Americatis. 
The reply of the Corinthian ambaffadors is replcte with arguinents vot leſs 
to the Mother Country : c 
——Thucyd. ut ſapra, p. 58. 5 eg 
De eee 
n us, and now wage open war againſt us, pleading that they were not 
« ſent abroad to be maltreated and oppreficd. We alſo aver, in our own 
© behalf, that neither did we ſend them to receive their injurious requitals, 
ben 90 retain them in lawful dependence, and to be honoured and te- 
, yerenced by them. But though we had aftually rranſgreiſed, it would 
© have been quite decent on their part to have ſhewn condeſcenſion when 
Ne ' &c,—Smith's Tranſlation, as abore, p. 31. = 
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unt every adtenthe fader wit find” in then: ſomething to 
illuſtrate the great event to which they chilly relate. It is 
not Within their cbmpafb, nor do l pretend to give” more 
man an outline of the hiſtory : that I may, however, render 
even this ſketch'as perfect as it's nature will admit of, 1 will 
here, In addition to the cauſes which I concelve to have led 
to the revolt, which have already been adverted to either in 
this Preface or in the Diſcourſes, ſuggeſt ſome others, merely 
-becauſe, though by no means ,infignificant, they * 
n eee eren N 
Unfortunately that ſpirit of Republicaniſm, which, wry | 
ing the ſpecious name of Reform, overturned the Conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain in 1648, though checked at the Reſto- 
ration, was not extirpatzd, but has ever fince faſcinated the 
- Britiſh world under the not leſaimpoſing name of Liberty. 
A large portion of this turbulent ſpirit was carried over to 
the Northern Colonies of America by the firſt Puritan emi- 
grants, who, not having the courage to defend their princi- | 
ples in England where they originated, when Engliſhmen ” 
grew tired of them, . tranſplanted them into 2 more genial 
' ſoil; and thus preſerved them from that humiliating reverſe 
of fortune which was experienced by their brethren in the 
Mother Country on the re-cſtabliſhment of Monarchy. 
How they have thriven by tranſplantation, the revolution of 
America ſhews. An able writer *, who knew the New- 
Englanders well, gives this teſtimony of them: In all che 
late American diſturbances, and in every attempt againſt 
the authority of the Britiſh Parliament, the people of 
a Maſſachuſet' s Bay have taken the lead. Every new move 
e towards independence has been theirs; and in every freſh 
* mode of reſiſtance againſt the law, they | hare firſt ſet 
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the example, and then ifſyed ;out admonitory letters 
© to the other Colonies to follow, it *.” I be firit;ſertlers 
* all che eee. were, in general, 

Iadepend- 
E CC 
eminous atteſtation of it s truth, ir deſerves to be noticed and rewembered, 
that the firſt firing againſt the King's troops in America was from a mect- 


ing houſe in Maſſachuſet's Bay. The eminent forwardneſs of that pen- 
ple in rebellious reſiſtance is farther confirmed by the ſtudied debiab of a 
noted writer in the cauſe of Independency +. Ho can they (i. 6 the 
« Tories) in the face of the ſun, charge all our troubles on the New Eng- 
land Preſhyterians z troubles which originally began ||, and have all 


along been kept up, by a wicked adminiſtration and a venal parliament? 


« To make them the hatchers of miſchicfs occafioned by unconſtitutional 
Acts of Parliament, and the only fomenters of our juſt oppoſition, which 
* x Pennſylvania Quaker, a Maryland or Virginia Churchman, did more to 
effect than all the other men te Continent put together, is eruelty 


in the extreme. If this man had aduuced all the reſolves of all the 


commictees of all the New-England townſhips denying this charge, I could 
not have been more thoroughly convinced of it's being well founded, than 
Iam y-this his evaſive manner of parryiog it with a declamatory recri- 
mination, To implicate Churchmen in the general blame is an old ſhift 


of republican policy. It was thus that Nero ſet Rome on fire, and then 


charged it on the Chriſtians : and it was thus, too, that the Puritans of the 


aft century, when themſelves had brought the Royal Martyr tothe Work, 


impudently laid the blame on their own ſpaiyn, W 
A burcher thus firſt binds a goat, E EV 0 Li 


Then . ³˙ . SE | 


To this ſentiment, Durell, in his © Hiſtoria RituurSanfz: Ecclefire 
** enen cap. i. p. 4, alſo accedes : © Fateor, fi atrocis illius trage dia 
tat actus fuerint, quot ludicrarum eſſe ſolent, poſtremum fete indepen- 
« dentium fuiſſe : adeo ut non acutè magis quam vere dixerit L'Eftrangius 
u noſter, Regem primò à Preſbyterianis 8 Carojura deinde ab 


Nag bt pan a interfectum. R 
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"54 Thin wr proba dv nt kao th ungen  owevr th Nw: 
Bnglanders are, in general, not Preſbyterians, but Independents. 
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Independents, and a majority of their deſcendants are ſtill 
he Tame ; for I conceive there is no material difference 
between Independents and Congregationalits; as they are 
ſometimes called. This pertinacity in principles, which, ac- 
cording to Rapin, were, © as to religion, comtrary to thoſe 


« of all the reſt of the world; and © with regard to the 


« State, they abhorred Monarchy, and approved only a Re- 
“ publican Government ;“ is a very ſtriking feature in the 
character of a people. Their politics, their cuſtoms, their 
religious opinions, (excepting, perhaps, in the article of 
witchcraft,) their language, and their manners, are all, 
with. very little variation, what thoſe of their forefathers 
were, when, diſſatisfied with every ſyſtem of religion they 
could find in Europe, they migrated to America; where, 
Moſheim ſays, not without ſome arabiguity of expreſſion, 
te they claim the honour of carrying the firſt rays of divine 
cc truth, and of beginning a work that has fince been continued 
« with ſuch pious æcal, and SUCH ABUNDANT FRUIT |.” 


To this general charge of diſaffection in New-England, I am proud to 
own there were, and arg, many honourable exceptions. Neither is it to 
be denied that there were many (alas ! very many) Churchmen, both in 
Virginia and in Maryland, who, unmindful of their on principles, became 
rebels—juſt as, through the ſame common frailty of our nature, there are, 
all over Chriſtendom, profeſſing Chriſtians who are immoral men. Yet, 
frail and wicked as we all are, bleſſed be God there has never yet been 
any ſyſtem of religion which approved of rebellion as rebellion! Even in 
New England there. were many Diſſenters from the Church of England, 
many who were-Independeurs, of approved loyalty. Worth ſo diſtinguiſk- 
ed is entitled to peculiar reſpect; being not leſs extraordinary than it would 
be to find, ip a field overrun with weeds, here and there a few-rigorous 
ſialks of uſeful plante ſhooting up and nie i» nf * 8 
malignity either of the climate or the ſoil. _ 


kd Rapin's Hiſtory of England, vol. ea; ls, 


1 Maclaine's Tranſlation of Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical ue vol. iv. 
p. 239, $10 - - 
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To erelte ſuck a people to rebellion; for the patpoſe of ſets 
ting up an independent commonwealth, was but to call forth 
into action the firſt and ſtrongeſt principles of which they 


felt the influence. ' Accordingly, when the leading meu of 


the. Oppoſition in the Britiſh Parliament found it neceſſary 
forthe ſucceſs of their ſchemes (the chief of which I Un- 
ceerely believe went no farther than that they ſhould ſucceed; 
and alſo diſplace the Miniſtry) that Government ſhould be 
embarraſſed, they could not long be at a loſs where to look 
for proper inſtruments to effect their purpoſe. Fatally for 
themſelves, as well as for the peace of the empire, the Colo« 
niſts (by their being able to produce matter apparently new, 
by their diſtance and ſtrength, and, above all, by the temper 
of the times, as well as by their own peculiar character) 
held forth proſpects of an oppolition and reſiſtance of ſuel 


SO AO e eee gas 


„ That the Coloniſts were e direly excited to AN th 98 by oppo- 
Fior in general, or by any particular members of it, though I firmly be · 
Heve the fact,) I own I am not able to prove, at leaſt by any ſuch evidence 
a would be requiſite in a court of law. Many hiſtorical facts of great 
moment are thought to be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed; by its being proved, that 
t is much more probable they ſhould be true, than not true: and there 
are, I believe, many caſcs in which even courts of law allow a combination 
ef congruous circumſtances to go farther, and with more certainty, to the 
proof of a fact, than even ocular demonſtration. With 'reſpe& to the 
matter of fact now under conſideration, neither it's truth nor falſhood' can 
be proved otherwiſe than by probabilities. My believing that the Oppo- 
fition in England ſtirred up the revolt in America, or, however, very ma- 
terially contributed to it, I readily admit adds but little, if any thing, to 
the proofs of the fact; neither does another perſon's diſbelieving it diſ- 
prove it. 1 can only affirm, that I did not take up the opinion on grounds 
which appeared to me to be flight, nor merely on public report. I well 
remember, that, at the time, letters purporting to be written by perſons of 
no ordinary name and note in the Britiſh Senate, were handed about, and 
ſhown to me, e In theſc letters the people of America 

| . 


* 


4% XXIiii 1 
ot the thixteen conſederated-colonies,, Exer, four only = 
werk propled. by avowed jndependents. , Admi 
that the defection of thoſe four has been ſatisfaQrily 
counted; far by the. engquragement, which the, diſcontented 
Oppoſitieniſte in England gare to their old principles and 
prejudices, it ſtill remains to be aſked, what were the induce- ö 
ments and the cquſes,which.led other not ſo circumſtanced 
into rebellian This is a queſtion of great moment, to which 7 
I can hope to give a ſatisfactory anſwer only by adverting to | | 
various detached and unnoticed circumſtances which ſeem to 
bear on it; and which therefore I will now endeavour to 
Fray = W. in em. enſuing e 


——— , "mee l 
directly do revolt or rebel, but to do, however, what I apprehend meant 

and was intended to mean the ſame thing, that is) to reſiſt Acts of the Britiſh 

Legiſlature... But neither can I prove, that theſe, letters were not forged : 

ſeveraly I knaw, or at leaſt believe, were forged ; but ſeveral, 1 have equal 

reaſon to believe, were not forged, as they were addreſſed to perſons of fome 
conſideration in the Colonies, who correſponded with members of the Britiſh 

Parliament; and had, beſides, all the other requiſite marks of authenticity. 

They certainly, were not inconſiſtent, with the characters of the men 

- whoſe pames ere annexed to them, Any other proofs, the caſe ſeems + 
neither to admit of, nor to require. For, after all, what more was there 5 
. in writing ſuch private letters, (ritten, moſt probably, on purpoſe to be | 
made public,) than there was in the long ſucceſſion of violent ſpeeches 

made in Parliament, by many members of Oppoſition, in defenes of the re- | 

| fiſtance, of America ? The yreat Earl of Chatham himſelf is reported to # 
have faid, in hjs place in Parliament, that he rejoiced that America had 

reſiſted; a declaration for which, in any government poſſeiſed either of 

energy or vigour, he would undoubtedly have been impeached. f 
| 2 eee was, in all qhoſe Parlamente, fereral 

and diflempered ſpect of 2 not fit for the dig- 
N unfvitable to che reverence due to 
2 e ade, vol. i. to 
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That a people in — eaſopidiit of Wthe 


pesde and all the ſecurity which the beſt government in thi 
; World can give *, ſhould, at the inftigation of another peo- 

„ for whom they entertained an hereditary national dif- 
—— confirmed by their own perſonal diſlike, fuddenly and 
. unprovoked, and in contradiQtion to all the opinions they had 
heretofore profeſſed to hold on the ſubjeQ of government, 
ruſh into a a i: ppt es 3 


262, 3 


3 a 
* 165 


*The ee e eee eee pro- 
ſparc which this nation enjoyed juſt before the Grand Rebellion, admirable 
for ir's eloquence, and inſtructive on account of the awful conſequences of 


which he ſuppoſes it to have been the forerunner, is nor [eſs applicable to 
America 


of it's own climate; the Country rich; the Church flouriſhing with 
4 learned and extraordinary men; Trade increafed to that degree that we 


ere the exchange of Chriſtendom : and for a complement of all theſe 
_ « bleſſings, they were enjoyed by and under a King of the moſt harmleſs 


22 40 diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary piety, the greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and 


*« mercy, that any prince hath been endowed with (God forgive thoſe who 


have not been ſenſible of, and thankful for, thoſe endowments?), and 


N 


« who might have ſaid that which Pericles was proud of upon his death- 


WO bed, concerning his cirizens, that no Engliſhman had ever worn a mouth 


| « ing gown upon his occaſion. In a' word, many ' wiſe men thought it a 
72 « time wherein theſe two adjuncts, which Nerva was deifled = ws, 
« « Imperium & Libertas, were as well reconciled as poſſible. n 


. But all theſe blefings could but enable, not compel, us to be happy : 

; « we wanted that ſenſe, acknowledgment and value of our own happineſs 
Which all but we had; and took pains to make, when we could not find, 
| e Oens. '——Hiſt, of Rebellion, WY 15 * vol. i. tvo 
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edit. TO YW 48 
Impreſſed "al the ſame ſentiment of the danger vita A a State from 


; . great proſperity, the Roman hiſtorian, Florus, had before aſked, *Quz enim 


. * res alia furores civiles perperit quam z/m7a felicitas ? Lib. ili, cap. 12. 


ſet. 7. And again: “ Cauſa tanta eee eadem au lining, nimia 
-j  felicitas,"——1d. lib. ir. cap. 3 ſet, 8. 
"well 
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avell-knowing what cauſe of complaint they had, and ſtil leſs 
-whitithe-bdject-was at Which their leaders aimed, (for on 


both theſe points they frequently ſhifted their ground,) with- 
out an hope, and almoſt without a wiſh, of ſucceeding, is one 


of thoſe inſtances of inconſiſtency in human conduct which 


are often met with in real life, but which, when ſet down in 
a bock, ſeem marvellous, romantic, and incredible, - This, 
however, is an unexaggerated deſcription of the general tem- 


per of mind which prevailed in the people of Virginia and 


e towards thoſe of r . 
ö e * 4 1 At The 
be 7 P 


engage thoſe of Virginia in patticular in their long»meditated project of 


independence, could be unknown to no man on the ſpat, who was duly 


* 


careful to Wach all thoſe little incidents on which great events fo often 


turn. Hence, when a Congreſs. was reſolved on, Mr. Randolph, a Vir- 


- ginjan, was pitched on to be it's firſt Preſident: and hence too, in regular 


ſucceſſion, "the nomination of Mr. Waſhingron, who alſo was of Virginia, 
to che command of the American army. Both Tacitus and Pliny (indiſ- 
poſed as the former of theſe great writers certainly was to cenſure popular 
eneroachments with any ſeverity) beſtow high praiſes on Rufus Virginius 


for haviog refuſed the empire hen it was qffered to him; and for having 
declared, he would not take up arm, event Ag, a tyrant, lili be bad legal 
_ authority' ſa to do; that is to ſay; till the Senate ordered him. See Plu- 
_ tarels Life of Galba: and ſee alſo the mention of this, circumſtance in 


Melmoth's Tranſlation of Pliny's Letters, vol. i. Rufus Virginius, how- 
ever, was not that Roman, whom the Virginian Cincinnatus, of (as his 
cours gy woes prope. cocall lm) the American Fabius, may be 

ſuppoſed to have made his model. | 

Virginia, with a fort of proud pre- .eminence, had long been in the habit 
of calling itſelf bis Majcfy's ancient dominion. Many of the firſt ſettlers 
in it were perſons of reſpectable families and connections in the Parent 
State: and their deſcendants, along with an high ſpirit of loyalty, fill 
maintained no ſmall portion of the ſplendid hoſpitality of tlie old Engliſh 
gentry. Their character therefore among their Siſter Colonies was lofty : 
and even their central ſituation gave them great influence. ' "The gaining 


cover Virginia to tlie confederacy was, on all theſe accounts, of great mo- 
ment. FF 8 
tern i 8 2 would 
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The Colonies in general fem to bave been ciroumſtaiced 


as Uzziah is deſcribed to have been by the ſacred Chroniclerr: 
- He xvas helped mar vellouſiy, till he vas ftrong r but wohen he was 


ftrong, his heart was lifted up to his ovon-difttuBion. This has 
been the courſe in which human affairs have generally run; 
and this is not an age to lock for any preternatural efforts 
either of good ſenſe or of virtue. Like an elaſtic ſpring 
E eeftnilgad inwarking bp fagatinonbade 
wouls: hive: Spied (the bene the Pho eber Southern Coloniſt oy peflibg 


* 


' the. reſtleſs ſpirits of their fellow-lübjegte of the North.” Alk the Midile | 


and Southern Colonies (at leaſt thoſe lying to the South of Pennſylvania) 
were afraid leſt, hen haply by thieit united efforts: they ſhould havEſuc- 
* ceeded In ſnak ing off the yoke of Grtat Britain, a Northern Armys as was 
+ the caſe under Cromwell, might give law: to the Continent. There is 
| reaſon to believe, that it was this particular apprehenſion which, more than 
any thing elſe, induced General Waſhington to accept of the command of 
the army when it was offered to tiim{12 Thoſe perſons who remember, or 
ho now have a copy of, a Letter which/hewrote ar the time, und which 
Vs printed, to the Independent Companies of his own neighbourhood in 
Fairfax county in Virginia, may alſo romember his alluding im it to this 
very cireumſtance, there deſignated by the terms 4 a political motive.” 
On all theſe conſiderations, as well us on account of my on particular 
"connexion with Virginia and Maryland, and an undiſſembled warm regard 


to many excellent perſons in both of them, which will laſt as long as life 


n 1 eee eee with peculiar ſorrow. 
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: tho For, this revolt of yours, methinks, is like” | 8 
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PREFACE N 
weight, in all Governments; thoſe who are.governed arg 
merely prevented from rifing againſt and breaking looſe from 
thoſe who govern :. but it is © the nature of all Colonies to 
« aſpire after independence, and to. ſet up ſor themſelves, as 
« ſoon as they find that they are able, or think they are able, 
« to ſubſiſt without being beholden to the Mother Coun- 
« try“. Thoſe which belonged to this country were planted 
in imperſection: and this original evil, (if it may be ſo called,) 
ſoſtered and cheriſhed by the ſame hand that firſt gave ic 
root, © grew with their growth, and. ſtrengthened with their 
ſtrength.” At their firſt ſettlement, the point chiefly at- 
tended to was the inducing Coloniſts to migrate to them, 
A poſſibility of their future defection was not foreſeen ; nor, 
of courſe, guarded againſt. This was a fundamental error, 
which ſhould have been corrected whillt correction was 
poſlible. . 

Other infant governments, as they . gained experience, 
have diſcovered the faults of their inſtitutions z and, having 
the means within themſelves, have corrected them. But the 
American Colonies neither had the means nor the inclination 
to redreſs thoſe evils in their Conſtitutions, which, however 
lowly they might proceed, were ſure at length to undermine 
and deſtroy them. Too much weight was, from the begin- 
ning, at firſt neceſſarily perhaps, or at any rate unavoidably, 
thrown into the popular ſcale : and every future colonial re- 
gulation rather added to than diminiſhed it's preponderancy. 
The Parent State (at a diſtance, and ſoothed by fair appear- 
ances, or overawed by the ſuppoſed difficulty. of mending 
what every adminiſtration hoped might laſt at leaſt as long as 
they could hope to remain in power) cither ſaw not, or heeded 
not, the latent miſchief, rl, at E it broke out wich a 
force that was irreſiſtible, ,* _ ? 

Some blame too, perhaps not a little, FT" be ancrihuted 
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to the Parent State for her irrefölution and unſteadineſs in 
her colonial adminiſtration. A very curſory review of the 
hiſtory of the Colonies would be ſufficient to prove this 
ke It might ſurpriſe us all to obſerve what very dif- 
ferent ideas have been entertained by different men on the 
ſubject of colonial government; and that one and the ſame 
man has ſometimes both thought and ſpoke differently cone 
cerning it, accordingly as he was, or was not, fighting under 
the banners of Adminiſtration. - The ſame great Lord 
Chatham, who rejoiced that the Coloniſts had reſiſted Britiſh 
Acts of Parliament, had before declared, that a ſubje in the | 
Colonies ſhould not be permitted to make eyen a nail for an 
horſe-ſhoe without the conſent of the Britiſh Legiſlature. In 
one inſtance only the Parent State has been uniform : every 
adminiſtration of every reign is marked by ſome act calculated 
to improve and aggrandiſe the Colonies. Authentic lifts of 
ſome of the diſburſements af the State on this ſcore have 
been publiſhed :—they. are aſtoniſhing ; and exceeded only 


by the effects which they have produced. 


That ſuch liſts have not been oſtentatiouſly STE may 
fairly be inferred from this circumſtance, that they have never 
been complete: there has never yet been publiſhed an ac- 
count of all the pecuniary benefactions, which, during the 
connexion of the two countries, America received from Great 
Britain: there have been no accounts publiſhed of the large 
ſums which from time to time were beſtowed on the ſchools 
and colleges of America by individuals and private muniſi - 
cence—nor of the ſtill larger ſums annually contributed by a 
venerable ſociety ſor the ſupport of religion in various parts 
of North America. That all mention of ſuch things ſhould 
have been omitted by thoſe very hiſtorians whoſe pages teem 

with the bittereſt inyectives againſt Great Britain for her ſup« 
poſed oppre s and cruelties, ſurely does no credit to their 
lderality. Whilſt both Ramſay and Soules are ſtudiouſſy 

4 5 ſolicitous 


bra nn 


Kolicitous to hold up to.deteſtation the harſh treatment which 73 
ſome Americans alledged (though the allegation was ſup- 
ported only by Americans) that American priſoners met with 


mention of thoſe. very conliderable ſums. of money which 
were voluntarily collected by Britiſh individuals (of whom. 
even the humble, writer of theſe pages recollects with ſome. 
nun e de 7 
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4 the revolt, are confident in aſeribing the extraordinary 
proſperity of America to the ſkill, the induſtry, and the en- 
terpriſing ſpirit of the Americans themſelves. It ſeems to be 
taken for granted that, notwithſtanding our protection and 
patronage, and notwithſtanding all our bounties and bene- 
faQions, this actually was the caſe: and there are few who 
will be at the trouble to examine on what authority theſe 
opinions are founded. No man can be more willing than 1 
am to allow to the efforts of the Americans all that they are 
entitled to ; and I am equally ready to allow, that it is not a 
little to which they are entitled: but, at the ſame time, I am' 
well aware how much more eaſy its to afſert that they owe. 
their ſucceſs ſolely to themſelves, than it is to prove it. If, 
however, ten thouſand reaſons could be given for the rapid 
growth of America, the matter of fact muſt and would ſtill 
reſt juſt here it now does: for, all this has happened under 
the auſpices, the protection, and the encouragement of Great 
Britain. All that either country has greatly to regret on 
this ſubject is, chat the prudence of the one did not keep 


pace with her affection; and that the humility of the other 
was not commenſurate with her proſperity. Great Britain 
did not conſider, that, governed as her Colonies were, whilſt 
the ſtrained every nerve to render them opulent and powerful, 
IG. them ſtill nearer to'independency. 

c4 Nor 
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Nor did thoſe Ameticans who, by the means of ure 
aud dangerous maxims of government, were at ſuch palns 
to alienate the aſfections of too numerous à portion of their 
countrymen'from the Parent State, conſider that the prin- 
ciples then ſo ſedulouſſy ineulcated for chat purpoſe would 
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A bete, that of the immenſe debt owing by the Coloniſts, 
to the Merchants | of Great Britain, deſerves to be reckoned 
as not the leait It was eſtimated at three millions ſterling 7 


af ſuch extent are their capitals and their credit, that, not 
many years ago, I remember to have heard the amount of 
their debts to this country calculated at double that ſum : ĩt 


the Legiſlature of Great Britain always has been (and it is to 
be hoped always will be) to be careful of her commercial 
intereſts, ſo. conſiderable a pledge, under ſuch eircumſtances, 
becomes of ſerious moment. Enquiries can hardly be too 
ſoon inſtituted, how far this is, or is not, one of the few in- 
ſtances, in which, with egual advantage to Commerce and to 
the State, this ſpirit of enterprize may be controlled and re- 
ſtrained. By ſo unbounded a credit, chat reſpectable body 
of men, the Britiſh merchants, ſeem to have deprived them- 
ſelves, if not of their freedom of will, yet certainly of their 
ſree agency: for if, hereafter, unfortunately for both coun- 
tries, diſputes ſhould again be fomented between the Ames 


however able they may be to diſcharge it, is ſurely. ſuch a 
Gate of things as can never be thought likely to prevent. diſe 
putes,) what is the part which merchants ſo cireumſlanced 
= will probably take 7 ? The anſwer to this queſtion, I concei ve, 
1 * well be, that merchants will probably act as they oncg 
= v3] 53 | before 
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and ſuch is the ſpitit of adventure of Britiſh-merchants, ind 


is probably now trebled· Diſpoſed, as with great propriety 


ricans and ourſelves, (and their being ſo deeply in our debt, | 
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besen die zu 4 Gnilat caſe. that is ro ſay, rather than rum 
the tiſque of-lofing their debts,” they will fide, or appear to 
ſide, with the Americans. The condeſcenfions and the con- 
ceſſions which (contrary to the uſual courſe of things) ere - 
ditors in this inſtance made to debtors; (and in particular to 
the planters of Virginia and Maryland,) were not only to tho 
laſt degree humiliating and degrading, but productive of 
other and greater evils. Low people were thus trained to 
be inſolent and unmannerly; and were alſo taught, thak 
there was hardly any thing, however unreaſonable, which 
they could not obtain, provided only they were clamorous 
and audacious in demanding it. What the humiliations in 
Japan were, to which the Dutch for the luſt of gain are 
reproached with having ſubmitted, the world, I believe, has 
never yet been very accurately informed: but I have no 
coneeption*that either Japaneſe inſolence, or Dutch mean- 
neſs could be greater than hundreds of inſtances, in both 
ways, which daily occurred between merchants and planters 
in the Tobacco Colonies, in the buſineſs of . begging tobacco, 
as it was emphatically' but very properly called. Cireum- 
ſtances ſuch as theſe call for the attention of the American 
legiſlatures almoſt as loudly as they call on ours. For, 
their country ean never be thought to enjoy a ſecure peace, 
whilſt a large body of men, of active and verſatile minds, in- 
genious and fertile in finding out reſources, and who proba- 
bly have more intereſt and more weight in making war or 
peace in the world, juſt as either may ſuit their particular 
views, than the world ſeems to be aware of, are ſo deeply in- 
tereſted in picking a quarrel with this country. I feel a 
reluAance even to form a conjecture what may be the num 
ber of the perſons in America, who have no other means of 
getting rid of the preſſure of their Britiſh debts, than a rup- 
ture with Great Britain: add to this, it never can be good 
5 in m" OWED to cheriſh in NY Ways or for any 
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purpoſes, among their people, either bad been ee 
manners. The ſubject of America, who is permitted, with 
out reproach, and with impunity, to act an unworthy part 
either towards a Britiſh ſubject or the Britiſh Government, 
wants but an adequate temptation, and a convenient oppor- 
tunity, to act the ſame part by thoſe of his own country. 

The being overwhelmed with debt ſeems always to have 
been an eſſential ingredient in the character of a conſpirator: 
in all ages, and in all countries, inſurrections have been ex- 
cited chiefly by © men that are in trouble, and men that are in 
debt. And, of all the reaſons which have been, or might 
be, aſſigned for the revolt of America, (and more eſpecially 
for the revolt of Virginia,) that which I conceive to have 
contributed the moſt to it was, that (as was the caſe with the 
adherents of Catiline) © xs alienum per omnis terras ingeng 
« erat f. A people ſo circumſtanced are > hardly at liberty 
to chooſe their part, even in a reyolution brought on without 
their participation: a caſe which I own can hardly ever 
really occur. Their only alternative is (as a blunt cavalier 
is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf in the time of the grand 
rebellion) to be loyal and be ruined, or to rebel and be 
damned. Of courſe na waters are too. much troubled for 
ſuch anglers to take their chance in: in a revolt they ſeem 
ne wann og eee 


2 + towed. oh. xxii. ver. 2» 

1 Sall. Bell. Jugurth, * 

% Alterum genus eſt eorum qui, quanqyam debe ære at 
*® Jominationem tamen expeCtant ; rerum potiri volunt ; honores quos 
. © quiet5 republic deſperant, perturbata, conſe qui poſſe arbitrantur, — 
Cicero, Oratio ada in Catilinam. 

« Sed tamen hi ſunt Coloni; hi, dum edificant, tanquam besti; dum 
1% prediis, lecticis, familiis magnis, con viviis, apparatis, delectantur, in tan» 
« rum 2s alienum inciderunt, ut fi ſalvi eſſe velint, Sylla fit.iis ab 2 | 
« excitandus.”-— hid, 0 i 14 1 T 
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Many Tenfible men have thought it a great defect in our 
Colonial ſyſtems, that many of the Governments, or parti- 
cular Colonies, were formed or laid out more by accident 
than by plan; and, in general, of far too limited an extent. 
Had they been intended'to be, or had they remained, mere 
factories, or even a cluſter of little independent republics, 
like the States of Holland, or the Cantons of Switzerland, 
no great inconveniences might have reſulted from the ſcanti-. 
neſs of their dimenſions. But they ſurely were ill calculated 
for the foundation of any ſuch government, as, without the 
peculiar advantages of ſome of the European republics, 
might by their own power and dignity enfure obedience 
and command reſpect. Every thing in America had a re- 
publican aſpe&; ſome of the governments rather reſembling 
a large Hanſe town, or a City corporation, with their terri- 
torial environs, than the venerable State after whoſe image 
they ſhould have been formed. Without a civil liſt, wich- 
out patronage, and of courſe without influence, is it to be 
wondered at that Governors in America too often found 
themſelves little better than ſo many king logs liable to be 
daily inſulted eyen by perſons of the loweſt orders in the 
community, as Phazdrus expreſſes it, omni contumelià; or 
that they ſhould be deemed (as it is ſaid ſome one called 
them at the Council Board in 1691) © Governors of 
Clouts #7” 

On a ſuperficial view it might be thought, perhaps, 4. 
the multiplying of governments would be the multiplying of 
offices and places; which, being at the diſpoſal of the 
executive power, might have been ſuppoſed ſufficient 
to ſtrengthen the hands of governors. The direct con- 
trary, however, was the caſe. . The few places which 
Goyernment had to beſtow were indeed ſufficient to en- 


»Hutchinſon's Hiſt, of Maſſachuſet's Bay, vol. i. p. 48. + 
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eite diſſatisfaction; but hardly-/in_a-fingle inſtance ſuſli- 


cient to animate men to active exertions, or to reward. thoſe, 
who entitled themſelves to reward. This would not have 
been ſo much to be lamented, had no more power in the 


fame way been left with the people; but, in many of the 


governments, the patronage of the people. was as great a8 
that of the governors was ſmall. Of the latter were 
neglected, and the former courted ;, and the ſuitors, like the 
patrons, being, as might be expected, perſons of democra- 
tical tempers and talents, it is not to be wondered at that 
ſuch ſuits were ſeldom, preferred in vain, A poſition, 
therefore, which was once. advanced by Governor Bernard, 
the Governor of Maſſachuſet's Bay, is w reſult not only of 
long and accurate obſeryation, but-of ſound judgment—and 
the more it is examined, the truer it Will be ſound—that * the 
« ſplitting America into many ſmall governments weaken- 
« ed the governing power, and ſtrengthened that of the peo- 
« ple; and thereby made revolting more practicable and 
« more probable.” Nothing was ſo naked, or, in Scripture 
phraſe, ſo wholly without form or comelineſr, as government 
in America: it neither had ſtrength, nor the appearance of 
ſtrength. Far from diſcommending thole legiſlators who 
formed the laſt American Conſtitution,” for reſpecting local 


habits and prejudices, I am ready to on that they probably 


did as much as could then be done. But, as the evil here, 
complained of was ſuffered to remain, apd ſtill ſubſiſts, pro- 
ducing the ſame untoward effects Thick it has hitherto 
always produced, every friend to order, and to a fleady firm 
government, ' muſt wiſh it may ſoon be in their power to 
remedy it their diſpoſition to do ſo cannot be queſtioned. 
The looſe principles of the times, however, (againſt which 
it is the leading aim of this publication to put the world on 
it's guard,) are {till to be regarded as the one great cauſe of 
ws American revolt. To ſuch an * had this extreme 
corruption 
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wan ofprinZipte.been-carried; that had not thoſe bulky 
adjuncts of this then great empire ſeen fit to wreſtle with 
the Parent State ſot pre-eminence when they did, it is too 
prabable ſome ather-of it's parts might have made a ſimilar 
attempt. It . was 10 doubt in America chat the principal | 
efforts to excite murmurings and-.diſcontents, were made; 
becauſe there they could be made with the beſt proſpects of 
ſueceeding : but they certainly were not made only in 
America. Nor let either Americans nor Britons even yet 
be too ſecure, that thoſe reſtleſs men of the ſame deſcription 
(who-Rill-with, equal art and ambiguity are on all occaſions 
ſo forward to boaſ} of their devotion: e 
nr revolu tions. 

Subordinate to theſe more a cauſes of. repo, 
(of inferior moment indeed, yet not wholly in- 
ſignificadt) deſerve o be noticed, as being. characteriſlical 
both of che people and of revolts. When the people of the 
Middle end Santhern Colonies were to be tutored to co-ope- 
rate with thoſe oſ the North, whom till then they had viewed 
oriy wich jeslouſydend diſlike, two methods were taken to 
lall their ſuſpicions aſteeg. The being taxed has probably 
abvays been a circumſtance irkſome to mankind ; they ſub- 
mit to it only ſrom neceſſity : but in North America, more 
perhaps. than any wbere elſe, the people were ſtudiouſiy 
taught to tegard all tabgee ns the arbitrary exactions of an 
- oppreſſive" Goyernment-..; When, therefore, the fatal duty 
of three penee v-pound was laid upon tea, the people, thus 
preriouſy prepared and: diſpoſed, were cably perſuaded to 
believe alſo, that, by veſiſting it with the ſamt firmneſs as 
hey had ſhe vn in oppoſing the Stamp Act, it would cer- 
tainly be repealed and they were farther inſtructed to think 
that the beſt mode o reſiſting this new tax would be by for- 
bearing to ule the taxed. article. The policy of this meaſure 
Was, not at firſt very obvious; yet, with it's accompaniments 
0 29G of 
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of finiſzr recommendations to ure Paringhi 8d 
other injunctions of the ſame 'tendency, it's effects on the 
minds of the people were prodigious: It is well known, 
chat tea (the obnoxious object of the tax) is, ' comparatively 
' ſpeaking, but little uſed by the lower claſſes of the people in 
© America. By thus putting thoſe claſſes, then, (with hardly 
"a ſacrifice on their parts,) on a footing with their betters, to 
whom tea was neceſſary, a very artful and acceptable com- 
pliment was paid to their levelling humours. Beſides this, 
It helped gradually to train the people of all ranks to pay'a 
deference and obedience to perſons inveſted with no legal 
nor conſtitutional authority over them; which, however, 
they would have paid with great reluctance in any caſe that 
had not flattered their own preconceived notions. Thoſe 
leading men, therefore, to whom it was left to model and con- 
duct the riſing revolt, were careful firſt to learn what orders 
' would or would not be generally acceptable ; and they tok 
| care to iſſue none which they were not ſure would meer with 
à gracious reception. Nor were auy more acceptable than 
thoſe by which ſuperiors were put in the power of inferiors. 
The poor man, who, if not himſelf a committee man; had it 
in his power to inform the committee of his diſtrict that 
ſome richer neighbour had been ſeen drinking a diſh of tea, 
* killing a lamb, or even ſhaking his head only, and locking 
dejected on reading a congreſſional mandate, thus, became 
of conſequence, as being enabled to keep his guondam ſuperior 
in awe. Every public order that was iflued, either by Con- 
greſs, Conventions, or Committees, was framed! eractiy in 
the ſpirit of the perſons on hom it was to operate; juſt as . 
field preachers level their harangues, novel ddl the ad- 
Kr but alſo to the tempers, of their heuter s 
A ſimilar policy dictated ſundry: ordinances which werte 3 
by iſſued reſpecting faſts. Whatever might be the cafe ; 
with the people of the North, thoſe of the | Middle" avid | © 


n EFA GE ' xdvii 
Souktiern'Ptovinces were certainly not remarkable for taking 
much "intereſt in the concerns of religion. But, carcheſs as 
they were of faſting in it's. proper ſenſe and purpoſe, it was 
not likely that, in the remper which then prevailed among 
them, they ſhould be indiſpoſed to fat for frife and fed. 
Some uſe was thus made of their religious propenſities : and 
this is a ſentiment which, however it may occaſionally be 
 enfeebled, whenever it operates at all, muſt operate to ſome 
effect. It was of ſtill more conſequence to the cauſe of re- 
volt; that by this device the Southern Clergy, and in par- 
ticular thoſe of the Church of England, were, almoſt with- 
out an option, compelled to become in ſome degree ſubſer- 
vient to inſurgency. We were inextticably entrapped, be- 
fore we were well aware that a net had been ſpread for us. 
The minds of the people became unuſually agitated ; the 
times ſeemed big with ſome portentous event: and though 
for ſome time the Congreſs made no expreſs mention of a 
civil war, yet the people were often warned to prepare for 
the worſt. This preparation was ſoon interpreted to mean 
that they were to accuſtom themſelves to arms. I have 
ſometimes thought, that there ſurely muſt be ſomething par- 
ticularly alluring, either in the idleneſs of military exer- 
cilihgs; in the dreſs and parade of it, or in that air of im- 
ö portance which a: military character ſeems to give to thoſe 
| who are inveſted with it. Were this not the caſe, ſuch, mul - 
titudes would hardly be found ready and eager to muſter 
- whenſoever' or by whomſoever they are called upon. But, 
whether they were military arrays, or ſolemn faſts, which 
| the Congreſs. now enjoined, both were implicitly obeyed ; 
and the injunctions were popular. It is true, indeed, that 
at firſt their faſts were not appointed, as was after watds the 
caſe, for the expreſs purpoſe of © praying for patriotiſm 
| a They were appointed, that the people 
b 7. 
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And what good * minitite; 0. Got. 
could refuſe to ſupplicate Heaven for the reſtorstion of 
peace to a diſtracted land ? No juſt phjeꝶtion could ie againſt 
abe thing itſelf: all that was objectionable was the incompe- 
tency of thoſe who enjoined it. Some Clergy men indeed 
ſoon ſay through the flimſy. veil 3 but, thinking it neither wite 
nor ſaſe to ſet themſelves directly againſt the current ↄf the 
times, as no particular ſeryices were preſetibed, they judged 
it to be beſt upon the whole to attend their churches. They 
did this the more chearſully from a conſciouſneſs that it was at 
leaſt in their power to avoid gratifying ſuch of their hearers 
as were ſeditiouſly diſpoſed with anꝝ inflammatory barangues. 


For, this conduct they; were often inſulted. and perſecuted by 


many of thoſe looſe. and diſorderly perſons who. had hereto- 


-fore been the leaſt reſpe ed in ſociety, but who now became 


;noiſy; forward, and-afſuming. Too many of the Clergy. of 
the Church of England, however, (and no others arg impli- 
eated in this charge,) either not ſeeing, ot not ſuſhciently 
regarding the conſequences of any public deviation from the 
ſtraight line of arctitude, fell into the ſnare : and hen the 
le ſtrayed, it was no wonder that the: flock followed · 
Some farther enquiry-into thai cauſes of this ſtriking. diffe- 
— conduct in men of the ſamie order and under the 
lame inducements and obligations to act aright, ſeems neceſ- 
-Fary, from it's au productive of ſome not unimport- 


ant conſequences. The fact ſtood thus : im all the Colonĩes to 


-the North of Pennſylvania, the Clergy'of te: Church bf Eng- 
land were: (I believe without a ſingletexception): uniformly 
loyal: and many of them were Called upon to give ſuch 


b proofs of fortitude in /uforing, for righteouſud/r fake; as would 


not have n primitive wann % In dhe other 
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in Foreign Parts many letters from their miſſionaties / (nom became. docu- 
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— (Vefſed be Goal) we did not all bow 
the knee to Baal, yet is it not to be denied that far too many 
of our order were not ſteadfaſt, - The publication. of two 
patriotic'ſermons-in Philadelphia, by two clergymen of rank 
and weight in our Church, told the world but too plainly, 
that ail our Clay dd nee think; unſavourably either of 
the inſurgents or of their cauſG. | 
To account for this inconſiſtency, Nhe end 
that the Northern Clergy were in general miſſionaries, and 
received ſalaries from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel in Foreign Parts. Their brethren in the South were 
eſtabliſhed; but ſo eſtabliſhed as in no ſmall degree to be ſtill 
dependent on the People, and on them alone. In Virginia, 
they were elected ta their benefices by the People: and 
though, by an examination of the Virginia acts of eſtabliſh» 
ment, as thoſe acts appear upon paper, the Clergy, after 
beyond the reach of popular control, yet every man who ha 
a practical acquaintance with that country before the revo- 
lution muſt know that this was not the caſe. In Maryland, 
where the Clergy obtained their preferment from the Go- 
far the moſt reſpectable of any upon the Continent, an AQ, 
which was paſſed jut at the beginning of the troubles, had 


ments of authentic biſtory,) which wouldina very friking manner cons 
this aſſertion. 
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ple than their brethren of Virginia. ' In both theſe Colonie 


it had long been the drift of every legiſlative interference, 
of which the 'Cletgy were the objecte, to withdraw thenk 
from any dependence on, or connection with, Government; 
and to attach them to the People. Hence, the Church of 
England, though eſtabliſhed, and, as far as I know, ſound in 
her doctrinee was, at the period of the revolt, in diſcipline 
and church · go ent, palpably of a more popular form 
than the Preſbyterian Church under the eſtabliſhment in 
Scotland. That many of the-Clergymen who conformed (in 
which number are all thoſe who are now biſhops in America) 
acted conſcientiouſly in the part they took, it would be great 
want of charity not to believe: and though, even in human 
judicatures, erroneous principles or opinions are not allowed 
to be pleaded in bar of judgment, it would be uncandid not 
2o reflect; that thoſe Clergymen were expoſed, like the reſt 
bf\mankind, to the influence of thoſe opinions of the times, 
-which, like a torrent, fwept away all cool and ſober thought, 
and all ſedateneſs of judgment, in e e 
W 3s mad phrenſy of ambition. | 

After all, where is the man, who, e 
mne 
that nations, as well as individuals, are not liable to paroxyſms 
of inſanity or phrenſy ; and that the reyolt of America may 
not as fairly be aſcribed to a ſtrong ſpirit of deluſion on the 
LubjeQ of politics, as the rebellion of 1641 was to a Gimilar 
ſpirit on the ſubject of religion? Inſtances of religious in- 
fatuation in communities are too notorious not to be acknow- 
ledged; but it ſeems arbitrary to limit enthuſiaſm to one ſcn- 
timent of the human mind. John of Leyden, or any other 
fanatical reformer, | was reputed a madman only from his at- 
tempting what he concrired to be a good end by improbable 
2 3 be ſaid of the 
Dorzbns: 8 celebrated 
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celebrated knight of La Mancha 4 or What leſs of Wat Tyler, 
Tom, Paine, or any. other fanatical reformer of States / 
conceive it to be a point et undecided, ybetber Mabomet 
himſelf did not owe his unequslled ſucceſs. in the Eaſt at 
leaſt as much to his fanaticiſm as to his impoſture. , And far 
leſs injuſtice would haye been done to bis character, than, in 
my humble opinion, was done tg. Alexander, and to Char 
the Twelfth of Sweden, when a great poet of our own 
them * madmen,” had his biographers deſcribed, him as hav- 
ing learned, in the words. of Horace, © inſanire —oerta 
« tione, modoque.” But if theſe immortal heroes are to, be 
ſet down as madmen, what ſhall we.ſay. of. thoſe millions F 
men who either compoſed or paid their armies *? ? 
What elſe is madneſs but miſguided palkons and blinded | 


Were it not that mankind, in forming themſelves into ſects, parties, 

and faftions, very generally renounce the exerciſe; of their reaſon, why 

| ſhould their leaders ſo often have found it neceſſary. to diftingniſh men ſo 
| aſſociated, not by any circumſtances characteriſtical of good ſenſe and ſober 

judgment, but by ſome low and ridiculous names, ſome filly peculiarity of F 

dreſs, or other ſenſeleſs badge of diſtinftion ? Hence (not to g go out of our 

| own country) ſuch ſtrange names as Puritans, Roundheads, Whigs, Tories, 

White Boys, Dippers, Ranters, Quakers, &c. &c. : hence thoſe prodigious 

7 effects, far beyond what it would have been poſſible to produce by the 

5 ſoundeſt and cleareſt arguments, which are ſaid to have reſulted from fach 

5 popular tunes 34. Lillibullero, Ca- ira, bc. &c. ; and hence trees of hbeny, 

7 cockades of pieces of buckſkin, and ſuits of blue and buff. If Quakeriſm, 

IT 

— 


notwithſtanding. the inoffenfiveneſs of it's tenets, be now on. the decline, 
(as many think that it is,) I can attribute it to no cauſe ſo probable as this, 
that ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of it's members, aſhamed of being any 
longer ſo firongly marked by ſome extremely unmeaning, if not abſurd, 


23 peculiarities, have, like the reſt of their countrymen, lately ceaſed to make 
a- it a part of their religion not to cock their hats, or put buttons on them ; 
er and have ventured to ſay you, though ſpeaking only to one perſon. \Had 
K it not been for the oſtentatious diſplay of ſuch childiſh ſingularities, ſo 


* fartering to. low pride, it may well be queſtioned whether even oppoſition 
* S rag gn gemag aarong: col 
ne ſo U ing. ieren 2 

ted l 09. d 2 0 reaſon ? 


R Eunice 
tealen ? Alt de great cormmotions which have fo often api - 
fated thefe Kingdoms, when analyſed, appear to have origi- 
nated, frſt, in the ill-governed 'paſſrons" of ſome popular 
leader or leaders; and, next, in the miſled reaſon of the peo - 
pte. For u long fuccelſion of reigns, a mere predilection for 
- & particular family, (as in the conteſts between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter,) armed one part of che kingdom 
Againſt the other; fore hot-headed chieftains led them on, 
and the dcluded multitudes followed. In ſuch conteſts, ths 
Fil Jamal} voice of Reafon was liſtened to, juſt as it would be 
Rſtened to by a troop of devotees celebrating the orgies of 
Barchus. Not much longer ago than a century, the king- 
dom was again goaded on almoſt to madneſs by fieree con- 
troverkes about uneffential points of Religion: and now we 
are once more deluded and diſtracted by a phantom, miſ- 
called Philoſephy; for, our demagogues call themſelves phi- 
Joſophers, with juſt the ſame propriety that a poor lunatic, 
With bis crown of ſtraw, fancies and calls himſelf an emperor. 
Our poſterity, it is probable, will ſee this modern phrenſy in 
all it's foulneſs of deformity z and moralize on it, as we now 
.moralize on the heroes of the cruſades, or on the cant and 
hypocriſy of Cromwell and his adherents, The hermit Peter, 
who is faid firſt to have ſent fo large a portion of the flower 
df Europe on a Quixote errand to the Holy Land, was a ſober, 
-yational, and virtuous man, when compared with ſuch in- 
'cendiartes as Paine and his abettors. And however decided 
our preference may be of the idol of our own ſetting up, as 
it is manifeſted by our arbitrarily ordering all men to fall 
down and worſhip it, there certainly is room to fuſpect that, 
with all it's faults and all it's errors, there was leſs folly and 
lefs injuſtice in the beginning of the grand | rebellion, than 
there was in the revolt of America. I would fain add, what 
"alfo T ſtrongly incline to believe was the caſe, that, with all 
"_ LEN the OY men under Cromwell, 
| "conſidered 
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3 26 ſtateſmen, as warriors, or 28, Writers, 
were in no reſpect inferior to the metaphyſical ſtateſmen 
. preſent times. 

It is wich ſtill more confidence that 1 auributo the ſuereſa 
of che Americans in their revolt. to the great improbability. 
there was of their ſucceeding. It may well make the great 
men of theſe kingdoms bluſh. to. recolle& who and what 
thoſe ſelf-tutored ſtateſmen and heroes were by whom their 
counſels were baffled, and their armies defeated and diſgraced. 
To the ſuppoſed. inbgnificance of the Coloniſts there can be 
no doubt ſore of their ſycoeſs is to be attributed j as, inſtead 
of caution, it begat contempt in their opponents; and no 
mT is ſo mean as that he may ſafely be deſpiſed, In- 

tly of this, it is in itſelf more difficult to have to 
=_ with men of irregular and deſultory minds, than 


proper precautions r 
8 make head againſt the wild apd dif- 
orderly, but vehement and i impetuous, proceedings of mobs, 
or of the ans of mobs ? All countries have produced 
Maſſaniellos, Joans of Arc, and Jack Cades ; to whom I may 
perhaps add the redoubtable Robeſpierre, and certainly the 
late mutinger Parker i men who have become formidable 
chiefly by attempting improbable things by improbable 
mn perhaps, is 85 fatisfaQory an account ag 
uld cahily be given of the ſucceſs of Mahomet. A certain 


Fer of wildneſs and eccentricity peryaded his character; 


neither his thoughts nor his actions appear to have been regu - 
lated by a any plan 3 his ſycceſſes were probably as unexpreted, 
even by himſelf, as the means by which they were e ſected 
were in Fir, unpremeditated z and it was impo for 
thoſe, who wilbedto oppole him, to eounteract projects which 
it was impoſſible for them to ſoreſee, and and which oF 95 
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7 wallig\ ob, and only one, 3 
ing for the ſucceſs with which the arms of the preſetit French 
- republicans have lately been © crowned,” and in particular 

for their victories in aly, T certainly ſhould paſs'by'the en- 

chufiafm of liberty, as ſuppoſed to operate on their foldiers, 

8s the groundleſs conjeQure only of enthuſiaſts} and alſo 
| Paſs by even the immenſe numbers of 'their'armies, becauſe, 

when ill-diſciplined, that circurnſtarice is as often dadvan- 

: as advantageous and aſcribe all that has occurred, to 

the novelty, the irregularity, and the improbability of their 
attempts. It is of the eſſence of ſuch cauſes, however, 60 be 
efficacipus only for a ſeaſon ; it myſt be an u | 
fault, both in future Generals and future Stateſmen, if, here 
aſter, either vi æories or rerolutions be effected in the fame 
way-_,, 

14. now having, with all the fidelity of which Th am capa- 
ble, enumerated. (either i in this Pk or in the body of my 

Work) ſuch of the caufes as ſeemed to me to have been the 
moſt efficacious i in producing the revolt of America, it is in- 

| cumbent on me, next; to point opt ſome of the many ee 
ing copſequences which it either, bas already occaione poned, of 
may be expected hereafter | to occaſion, "I : 

I refleQ. (certainly not without being e ch 
out ſeeing any reaſon. to bluſh either 5 my. SL my 
Hncerity) bow totally a prediction relpeQting the attachment 
of the Coloniſts to 5 Vf e kT ventured 
to ſuggeſt in the firſt o of the following Anza has failed. 

When that Sermon was s firſt, written, m moſt Americans 

rs he mee. Eo ny it would then 

hare been See Fee 
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yeneral language of ' American, addrefles at that period, Eyen 
at this moment (when, according, to.the ; ſoc often; 
tatioully diſplayed by one deſeription of people, the political 
horizon of the United States of America. is perfgctly. calm 
and ſerene) it is demonſtrably more probable. that conyyul ops 
could ariſe, terminating in a revolution, and in the deftruc 

tion of their preſent ſyſtem of government, than in 77 it 


was that they ſhould fake of. phe eee 


| Britain. It 1 is more probable, not only becauſe their pre ſent 


120 


Goyernment is in itſelf really weaker chan even that wad 


which they were in 1763, but alſo becauſe the 
Th they we Mey h 115 bot alſo boom T, 0a 
habit. The Americans do not yet ſeem to be p roperly con- 
{cjous how much. they! loſt when they diveſted 4 or 
endeavoured to veſt themſelves, of thoſe habitudes, cuſtoms, 
judices, to which the Governments of Europe, i in 
885 RF Et conteſts, n relort 121 8 with i infinite advantage, 
Merely ; as Americans, they! have no yalorous anceſtry to boa 


L 


of, nor any hiſtory but of yeſterday... | theſe. mere pre- 


e wen, er ty i hs rl ee, 


is 2 creature of, habits ; and prejudices : 4. and dhe Legillators 
who hall. attempt to remove them will, ag, ax the reward of 
all their pains, that they have but Femove the boundary of 3 
delightful near proſpect, i in order to let in a ſhocking exten- 
five one d. Theſe new republicans, however, in their haſte 
to get rid of old prejudices, have alſo been ſo unwife, ot at 
leaſt ſo unfortunate, as, in lieu of old ones, to adopt manx 
new, ones leſs prudent and more dangerous. _ There is now 

in the United States a much larger party, than there was in 
7 of perſons who. have been educated, and, as it were, 
trained. to revolt: and, as though their own produce of diſ- 
contented and reſtleſs men were not ſufficient, they have im- 
ported, and are fill importing, from the different States of 
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Patype, purcts who ate che reſortusts of l 


- and follow it as 4 profeſſion D. It is fair to iiifet, that 
I Ack 4 e uten of refvutces, America is now 
25 ſtocked with men, whoſe modes of thinking and 
principles are of a nature likely to Tead them to be diffatifs 


Red with any government which may be eſtabliſhed. $a 


x party will be aways on the watch, and always ready t6 
ſeite on any opportunity that may offer, to overturn à ſettled 
nt : the reputableneſs, or difrepatablenels, of futh 


ſucceſs. 5 E 
Founded as the preſent go 
under che auſpices of the People, it muſt have been a foleciſm 
in politics had it not been weak. Strength and weakneſs, 


4. terms are here applied to theſe States, relate folely to 
their own intrinſic powers and reſources as 5 yeh + 


+. 


themſelves, and without any reference to their 
diſability to cope with other States and Governimer 4 bor 
as it was neceflary (not indeed for the fake of the bh pd 
vernment which was to be ſounded, but for the ſake of pulling 
don the old one) that the whole of the revolution. wel 
ame aud be of a popular caſt, it was not to be pe ted 


4 Lwith we could fag thatn Gees of aic hadhrvdiiced, 8 changer 
« condu?t in ſome of them. The comrades of Muir and Palmer were no 
1. ſooner landed at New-York laſt year, than they began to pick an hole in 
& the coat of the American Government. hey openly declared that it 
« was tarniſhed by the laft and worſt diſgrace of a fret Government ; and 
« ſaid, that they looked forward to a more perfes flate of factery. (See 
* their Addreſs to the Unitutian Doctor.) I do not ſay that they ball ady 
% immediate hand in the. Weſtern affait : but when rebels from all quir- 
« ters of the world are received with open arms as. perſecuted patripes;it 
« js no wonder that rebellion ſhould be looked ypon as patriotiſm. 
e e ee e e 
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trempts now depend entirely, not on the nature of 1 | 
abſtratedly confidered, but oh their fuccels, or wan 
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poſed tu jay any very rigotous reſtraints on themſelves. Ace 
cordingly it has been obſerved that in the fame proportion 
that any Government is popular it is alſo weak; and hence 
weakneſs of ſuch forms) the bulk of mankind in all ages and 
nations have thought, and do {till think, it for their intereſt 
10-ſubmit- to and live under ſyſtems more deſpotic z not, it 
may be ſuppoſed, without a proper ſenſe of the many ſtrong 
objeAtions which have often been urged againſt ſuch forms, 


but influenced ſolely. by the eee e 2 
preater ſequrity and durability. - 


This conſideration ol Gaerne wil loca 
neſs of popular and deſpotic forms of Government furniſhes, 
if I miſtake not, an almoſt irreſiſtible argument againſt the 
conjectures of thoſe ſpeculative writers who have taken 16 
much pains to make the world believe that all Government 


was originally founded in the conſent of the People. Had 


this been the caſe, all Goveraments, at leaſt in their origin, 
muſt have retained ſome of the ſtrong characteriſties of their 
firſt fabrication; they muſt have been at onee free and weak: 
Whereas moſt of the old Govertiments, of which hiftory has 
preſerved any records, were, at the period when they might | 
be ſuppoſed to have come freſh from the hands of their firſt 
__ if any Pe irs <5" / og 
Si bas e mh - 
For 9 ͤ K 
the United States of America. Ever ſince they have become 
a diſtin&t people, their Government has been unſettled, agi- 
jated, Ing F even on the brink of revolution . It 
. * is 
— theme Meg 
quos ad faſtigium hujus majeſtatis non ambitio popularis, ſed ſpettam 
inter bonos moderatio provehebar,” —-Juſtin. lib. i. cap. 1. » 
1 Iris thus that Mr. Prefident Adams himſelf describes fome of the im 

& mediate 
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is but a few years Gince this danger was great and immiaent- 


A very large body of people actually took up arms againſt the 
exiſting government: and the reaſons they aſſigned for their 
inſurrection were neither leſs juſt, nor leſs cogent, than thoſe 
which they themſelves, in concurrence with tlie perſons 
againſt whom they now roſe, had juſt before alledged to 
juſtify their general refiſtance to the Parent State. They 


complained (not indeed of a duty upon ſtamped paper, or a 


ſmall tax upon tea, but) of unconſtitutional, grievous, and 
oppreſſire taxes in general. Nor, for a while, were their 
proſpects of ſucceſs leſs flattering than, at the beginning, 
thoſe of their prototypes, the malecontents in 1775, were. 


mediate 05 of their firſt 0 Bin hich, he 61. it» was inten 
% could not be durable.” « Negligence of regulations, i inattention to re- 
« commendations, diſobedience to authority not only in individuals but in 
« States, foon appeared with their melancholy conſequences—univerfal lan- 
& guor, jealouſies and rivalries of States, decline of navigation and com- 
e merce, diſcouragement of neceſſary manufactories, univerſal fall in the 

value of lands and their produce, contempt of public and private faith, 
« loſs of conſidgemmiion and credit with foreign nations, and at length diſ- 
« contents and animoſities, combinations, partial conventions and inſurrec · 
« tions —threatening ſome great national calamity." ee his Inaugural 
Speech on his en berh yrehpga er neee 
the 6th, 179 47 9: Of ii Krane 

eee, 2. een 
alſo of the weakneſs'even of their new and preſent Conſtitution, take the 
following deſeription from the able writer already quoted, who (much 
to the credit and the happineſs of America) is become one. of the moſt 
popular public men among them. © The truth is, thoſe awong us who 
« have made the. moſt noiſe, and have expreſſed the moſt rancour againſt 
« Great Britain, ſeem to have done it only to cover their enmity to the 
federal government, and conſequently to their country, if we may with 
n propriety call it their country. Let any man take a review'of their con- 
4 dukt ſince the beginning of the preſent European war, and ſee if this 
Rp ng aw 1. true. It was they who raiſed ſuch a cla · 


« mour 
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panes, which un ofthe eſſence ofe tho Agen Govern- 


of an Oppoſition.” It was u cireumſtanee; however, — 
for the Oppoſitioniſts in the Britiſh Parliament to take part 
with chem z uor any powerful Nation diſpoſed or at leiſure 
to abet the cauſe of theſe refractory ſubjects. Even the 
neighbouring eduntries, which are ſtill. conneQed with Great 
Britain, were either too weak or too generous to intermeddle 
with cheir quatrel· Hence the Eſtabliſhed Government, 
avrailing themſelves of a ſtriking inſtance of wiſe and reſolute 
conduct in the hiſtorꝝ of Rome *, and profiting by the recent 
12 mar £312 W 1:2413:03 * PD 18 example | 

40 agaight the Prefident's "Wits 3 


OW of neutrality ; it was 
« they who enconraged an idfolent and intriguing foreigner to ſet the laws 
« of the Union at defiance; and to treat the ſupreme executive [authority 
u if he had been 2 Talien, ora Barrergs or abe Freſident of nothing bur 
* a Demoermtie or Jacobin Club ; it was they. who, brqughe the vexations 
and depredations on the commerce, and then guillotined ; in effigy the 
« ambaſſador extraordinary, the angel of peace, who went to repair their 
6 fap]e z finally, it was they who fanned the embers of rebellion in the it 
« into 4 flame, and cauſed fourtteh or fifteeh thouſand men to be taken 


« from their homes, to uridergo a moſt fariguing, campaign, at the expence 


of & million and a half of e ere e eee 


gnaw for the Democrats, p. 3941 12177 — 
When, & Ge wt besen | 
win (and, as appears, merely from an unwillingneſs to contribute their 
ſhare to the general exigencies of che State,) the Romans did not; like Great 
Britain, hope to recover them dy coa xing and careſſing them with an in- 
creafed fondnefs; dur inſtantly had recourſe to the more manly, and (I 
add) the mote wercifol, means of coercion and force. Ne IS) Wan 
Nova re cbnſules iQ; quum abſterrere eos a tam deteſtabil}crimine 
«© vellent, ca inciepandoque, plus quam lruiter agends, profecturos 
« rati. ris fox non detrectationem eam mutierum miliriz, 
« ſed apertam defectionem à populo Romano eſſe. Redirent ĩtaque (legati 
1 {qyeet) propers in colonias, & * en 
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example; of a contrary conduct in this country, muſtering up» 
all at once as. much ſtrength as it could command, exerted, 
it with inſtantancous vigour, and therefore — 
inſurgents were defeated, diſperſed, and diſgraced. 


A reſpite indeed den the; ane k ach dhe Patent. Mrs 
was hardly obtained, before: very alarming altercations aroſe 
among the Americans themſelves: they were ſo ſharp and 


Fierce as to excite ſerious apprehenfions in thoſe who were 


entruſted with the executive power. Their leading men 


then diſcovered (and certainly no great ſagacity was neceflary 
to enable them to diſcover) that the Conſtitution, for which 


they had been contending at the riſque of every thing that 
was dear to hem, when obtained, was a weak one, and in 
every reſpect inadequate to their exigencies. The firſt very 
important buſineſs, therefore, which engaged the attention of 
their. Legiſlators after the Peace, was the framing a new 
Conſtitution. Every man who knows any thing of the ſecret 
dut true hiſtory of his own times, muſt know with what 


difficulty the ſtronger and better Conſtitution, which mlt 


exiſts, and apparently exiſts unimpaired, was at firſt ob- 
tained. . But, Conſtitutions of Government, unlike thoſe of 

the perſons who form them, grow ſtronger by growing older: 
and, partial as this age may ſeem to be to new Conſtitutions, 
us well as practiſed in the art of making them, I own I can 
hardly imagine a caſe in which it is poſſible to make a new 
6... ,, 


6 auſi_motum nefas cum ſuis confulerent; admoperent, nen Campanos 
© neque Tarentinos eos eſſe, ſed Romanos : inde oriyndos z inde in colonias 
que in agrum bello captum, ſtirpis augendz causa, miſſos; que liberi 
« parentibus deberent, t illas Romanis debere, fi ulla memoria antiquz 
at patriz, fi ulla pietas, eſſet. * Conſules hortari & conſolari 
44 ſenatum, & dicere, alias colonias in fide atque priſtino officio fore 1 cas 
< quoque quæ ab officio diſceſſerint, ſi legati circa eas colonias mittantur, 
1% qui r . 
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have acquired under their laſt ſormed Conſtitution, with all 
it's acceſſions of compactneſs and energy, may be judged of 
by thoſe commotions which have juſt been noticed 3 and 
which, though che firſt, it is very little likely ſhould be the 
laſt. They were pacified and ſurmounted, more through an 
happy concurrence of circumſtances, than through any real 
cumftances I reckon, as the chief, the perſonal influence of 
their late Preſident; and the wiſe and liberal policy of this 
country in co- operating with the Loyaliſts of America, who 
now, happily, are the prevailing party: by theſe means the 
machinations of thoſe French Jacobins, who | entertained 
ſuch confident hopes of eing able to fraternize with their 
brother Republicans of 'the United Wr the ber adh wur 
pletely baſſled and defeated. 

That the cauſes here aſſigned for the oiled ſtability of 
theſe States are not imaginary, might be proved (if proof be 
wanting) by many of their late public proceedings; but eſ- 
pecially by the reſignation of their late Preſident, and his 
« Addrefs to the People of the United States.” His retire- 
ment from public life is an event of great political import- 
ance. In every point of view, his death, under whatever 
circumſtances, and at whatever time it might take place, 
could not but be productive of important conſequences to 
his country. | To take off as much of the danger of ſuch an 
event as in the preſent ſtate of things was practienble, he 
ſeems to have reſolved' that his civil demiſe ſhould precede 
his natural death 3 and, by doing ſo, he reſerved to Himſelf, 
in ſome degree, the power of regulating the moſt important 
of ir's conſequences. A meaſure of ſuch wiſe, and virtuous 
policy muſt have crowned the evening of bis life with 
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The particular juncture in which he ſaw fit to make this 
experiment was highly favourable to his vie we. The lead - 
ing Powers of Europe were all deeply involved and engaged 
in great tfoubles of their own; and France in particular no 
longer at leiſure; to purſue her dreadful- projet of frater- | 
nizing with the reſt of the world. Theſe circumſtances 
left the Americans perfectly at liberty to attend to their own, 
intereſts in their own ways. They-enjoyed alſo ſuch advan» 
tages of trade, that (unleſs; great proſperity muſt of neceſſity 
Kill be the fatal fore · runner of a fall) it was not eaſy to fore - 
fee, how; from what quarter, or on what ground, any ruinous 
internal evils could ſoon ariſe among them. Every good 
man, who is capable of deriving happineſs from contemplat · 
ing the enjoyments of others, cannot but wiſh that-a pur- 
poſe. projected with ſo much wiſdom and benevolence may 
really ee geg A oe eee e 
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— than this tranſaQtion affordey 
catede e nee e je den Rintionat: the late 
Preſident and his friends, the preſent Government of America 
is not a ſtrong. Government. Buttreſſes are not applied to 
frm and ſubſtantial buildings: nor does the man who has 
the uſc of all his limbs call for a'crutch. If it were poſſible 
that a doubt could ſtill be entertained on this point, chat beſt 
commentary on the tranſaction Mr. Waſhington's valedic- 
tory declaration-muſt remove it. I conſider” that excellent 
public document, and Mr. Burke's maſterly writings on the 
ſubject of the French revolution, as events not the leaſt ſig- 
nificant of any which this eventful age has produced. The 
That his views in his reſignation, and thoſe of his friends, were con- 
ſentancons to the ideas here ſuggeſted concerning them, may be inferred 
from the following ſentence in Mr. Prefident Adams's inavgural ſpeech : 
May his name fiilt be a rampart, and the knowledge that he lives a bul - 
< wark againſt all open or ſecret enemies of his country's peace !”” \;/1 
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great ſhre which both theſe great men took in bringing 
about the revolution of America needs not to be here re 
peated. What the motives were which induced them thus 
ſtrenuouſly/to exert themſelves to eſfect a purpoſe which, 
for any thing they knew, might or might not be productive 
of advantage to their reſpective countries, or of happineſs to 
mankind, leave, as becomes me, to the great Searcher of 
hearts. But that either the one or the other of them has 
ſince thought of the meaſure as in common candour we 
muſt believe that they then both thought, not even their own 
ſolemn aſſeverations (which, however, there never was any 
probability that they ſhould! ever have made) ſhould have 
perfuaded me to believe. I read the direct contrary (in a 
marmer ſar leſs open to any ſuſpicions of inſincerityj in every 
page of the publications which have juſt been mentioned. 
L appeal to every man who has read them, (and ſuch I ſup- | 
poſe to be every man who can read,) and who reads with 
any attention to the ſpirit as well as to the letter of what he 
reads, whether, if Mr. Burke's Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France” (mutatis mutandis) had been publiſhed 
during the American conteſt, and men's minds had then 
been as much alarmed as has fince been the caſe at the 
aweſul proſpe& of one revolution treading cloſe on the heels 
of another, it would not have excited the ſame general ab- 
horrence of the revolution of Ameriea as it happily did of 
that of France, | Sophiſtry itſelf may be challenged to ſhew 
a ſhade of difference in the two events, as far as principle is 
concerned: if America had a right to revolt, ſo had France 5 
and ſo have the ſubjects of any Government in the world. 
Lequally appeal to every impartial man, whether, at the 
cloſe of the war in 1763, George the Third might not have 
addreſſed his then loyal and loving ſubjects i in America in 
the ſpirit; it not in the very worde, of George Waſhangtott s 
farewell letter to them. - With whatever ſatisfaction his 


country- 
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countrymen received this aſfeding appeal to them, (and 
they moſt be callous to all the finer feelings of the heart, as 
well as loſt to all proper ſenſe both of their duty and their 
Intereſt, if they have not received it with the greateſt,) neither 
their reſpe& and veneration for him can be greater now, 
nor their expreſſions of thoſe ſentiments more ardent, than 
thouſands may remember they formerly were for their King. 
And good and great as their late Preſident confefſedly is, 
It would be an affront to him only to ĩmagine that he is more 
+ fo than the great and good King whom it was once his 
honour to ſerve; and who ſtill merits the love even of Ame- 
zicans, as much as he poſſeſſes that of a people (whom np 
aell-ioformed or well-difpoſed American can regard as 
Aliens) who refle& with heart · felt ſatisfaction, that (whilſt 
both the Americans and the French could ſind no better 
.means of ſhewing their childiſh enmity to monarchy, than 
by rilifying and rebelling againſt two of the beſt kings who 
.ever {at on cheir thrones, or on any other, and pique them- 
ſelves on being the ſubjects, not of kings, but of men cer- 
NY MENACE ann 
dubjects of George the Third. 
„ S 
progeny of revolutions, of which that of America promiſes | 
9 be the prolific parent, I mean the Revolution of France, mg 
I feel Lhardly have an heart to ſpeak, being overawed by the 
cnormity of it's guilt, - . 
which it threatens che world. 

That much blame attaches . 
 fopinenels/in ſuffering Colonial miſmanagements to riſe to 
ſuch an height of error as at length to amount to à rebel - 
Bon, from her want of counſel and oonduct in carrying on 
the war, and from her puſillanimity in concluding an ignomi - 
nious peace, the moſt zealous of her admirers will not deny. ou 
E «Q 
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eee, in 
en fax all her miſdoings. Heavy to this nation 
was the loſs of Thirteen of the beſt of her Continental Colo- 
nies but it becomes intolerable to us now only when, as 
ons of it's conſequences, another republic is ahout to ariſe at 
our very doors; 2 republic to which that of can be 
compared only as ap infant Hercules may be compared with 
an, Hercules at, his full growth. As ſoon may the poor 
weather-beaten native of the tempeſtuous coaſts of Magellan 
hope for the mild ſerenity of weather found only in tempe· 
rate Zones, as we, or any 6f the nations in their vicinity, 
be permitted to enjoy arty. peace whilſt France is a republic. f 
Through, a policy as diſhonourable as it was ſhallow, many 
of the Powers of Europe, though they did not in the late 
war aQtually join in the unnatural confederacy which was 
formed 180 us, yet bore to look on with great compoſure, 
whilſt, merely t to humble our pride, our reyolting ſubjects 
were permitted to form themſelves into a republic. For 
this, thoſe nations alſo are now about to be puniſhed, A 
nation of men, like the children of Cadmus, have all at once. 
ſprung up in the midſt. of them, all armed, and all deſtined, 
as it ould ſeem, hereafter to ſubfiſt by pillage and rapine. 
If in any 7 reſpect they are more civilized than the Piraticat 
States 15 the coaſt of Africa, that renders them only the 
more dangerous 3, as no favageneſs i is fo completely inhuman 
as "refined ferocity. Lite che ancient legalized banditti 
of the Highlands of Scotland, they will probably ſupport 
their monſtrous armies by levying a tribute * on all the reſt 
of the world 1. But vengeance ſhall allo overtake France 


or * RO ; 

Y herlelf, 

E * This; in Scotland, was called Black Mail. 4 1 
+ * Que deviendront alors hi e e eee 


— fortifice d'acroiſſemens prodigieux, entource de Rom]ẽ0 
1 e vaineus ou ſoumis, d' Etats ebranles ou rer ee | 
ny. WH © ou dennemis impuiſffanss ps 
* Que ee ks Een ee 3 
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kerteſt, ir indeed it has wor alteady overtaken 8 
hes, From one of the firſt ionarchles of che word, either 
A aiticnt or tholcth times, to a mean and odious republic 
from havivg long given” hw to Europe in all thoſe arts which' 
are ſuppoſed to refine men and embelliſh life, to become the 
ſcourge, the abhorrence, and the dread of the world: For, 
in this geyeral wreck of happineſs, brought 'on on mm: mankind 
by theſe conyulfions,. muſt America hope to eſcape | uphurt. 
For, a revalt, like the eruption of a volcano, cannot but give 
; ſomething | of a ſhock to eyery contiguous State. Admitting, 
with ſome Politicians, that revolutions are Tometimey, if not 
necelfary, yet! uſeful in States, by bringing forward ſome e im- 
provements in Government), a8 with ſome ebe = 
alfo admit chat many good "ends 3 in, | the natural world are 
anſwered by yolcanos ; ſtill their eruption, in both caſes, 5 
tremendous. And as no man, it 1s probaþte, Would 
choice, fix on che neighbourhood « of a burning moyntzin as 
his place o of reſidence ; no man would chooſe to he under a 
Government liable to revolutions. In both "caſes. their 
neighbourhood is dangerous; and it is no not eaff © fay, in 

ithet caſe, at what diſtance a people may 3 t 

elves 1 in ſafety. The lava, of Veſyvius not only efolated 
large tracts of, circumjacent country; z but it's alhes : are ſai faid 
ſometimes t to have reached Conſtaytinople. Juſt To, the 
United States of America, though apparently gk 18 0 85 
from the immediate ſcenes of the reyolution i in France, is is. by 
no means out a the reach of it 8 effects, America i is en- 


N 


dangergd not only by her connexion and intercourſe with 


« avec. des Belges, des Bataven, Mer Germain, * Lebende dey. Oe 
- des Romaina, et reellement aſſujettis, comme le fut jadis l empire Romain, 
& n cette foule de Barbares, republicaniſas dang le ſein du-Maratiſme, et 
4% dont le faction dominante dans la regence de Paris ſe ſetvira contre la 


France meme, ſi jamais elle ſongeait a ſecouer le joug.Lertre a un 


 Miniftve d East, en 2797, par Mallet du Pan, p. 3.— Ho prophetic? 
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um but much more by her vicinity to ſome of the 
French Colonies, where: revolution has raged with all the in- 99 
tenſe” fury of the torrid . zone. According to a maſterly ; 
writer , in the boſom of the Weſtern Archipelago an im- 
menſs empire is about to ariſe, formed by ſuch a people, on 
ſuch principles, and with ſuch power; as may well make all 
EN BELT ane F e SAL, 
to ſtand aghaſt with horror. ve. 
im all ages mankind have been IihpteGed with» e 
defire to pry into futurity. Of ſuch a defire the worſt per 1 
haps that can be faid 4s, that it is fooliſh, berauſe it is uſe- 
leſs: yet it is che characteriſtic of prudence to foreſte evil, 
whilſt 257 22 Pa. on and are puniſbed. I would fain ig | 
then, chat it is fomething more than mere idle ' curioſity 
which prompts me to wiſh it were poſſible now to know the 
deſtinies of three germs, or embryos, of three fature Britiſh 
nations; which, though' inconſiderable at preſent, it is not 
impoſſible may ſottie” centuries hence give law to a large 
portion of the globe. "Theſe are'the States of America, the 
Britiſh Settlements in 'Hindoſtan, and that other yet infant 
Colony (to which che world has no raren, e! * Popules - 
** Latronum * ſettle in Botany Bar. 

Polybius, in the beginning of his bach book, 'odfetres, that, 
from an attentive review of paſt events, «jt would be no 
tt hard talk” to derive ſome forelight as "as as to che future, ſo that 
a man may peak with ſome affuratice concerning thoſe 
e that muſt hereafter happen +.” He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that ſuck were the peculiar « circumſtances of the Roman 
republic as to Tender it extremely difficult to pronourice 
any thing « certain concerning their future fortune. | "It is nos 
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tiny of the American States will be: becauſe, firſt, they have 
no hiſtory of their own; ſo that, from any thing they-have 
yet done, little can be inferred reſpecting what they will-do.: 
and becauſe, alſo, the world does not furniſh us with the hiſ- 
tory of any people circutnſtanced as they are, Thie diffi- 


culty is ſtill farther increaſed by the ſingular character of 


the times, which (owing to an epidemic laxity of principle, 


and the total abandogment of all plans and ſyſtems founded 


on experience). has already produced ſome great events, far 
beyond all the ordinary rules of conjecture ot calculation. 
Even in this aweful ſtate of things, however, we may pre- 
ſume to hope, that the exemplification of the effects of ſuch 


doctrines and practices, as at this moment France is exhibits. 


ing to the world, maybe ſufficient to check this furor, however 
extenſive it's influence may be: and chat therefore, like other 
endemial complaints, this vißtation of Heaven, though ſevere, 
will not be perpetual... The future fate of France, Polybius 
ſcems very explicitly. to have forctold : there having never 
yet been a daminatio plabis, or popular tyranny, which was not 
in the long-run followed by the arbitrary government of 2 
ſingle perſon. After ſpreading confuſion and deſolation all over 
Europe, and deluging it with blood; after putting, back 
their own country at leaſt a century, checking every valuable 
improvement i in arts, and ſciences, and miſerably , diminiſh- 
ing it's population ; this diſtracted people will at length find 
ſafety and , peace once more in a monarchy. Their inter- 
regnum may be longer, or it may be ſhorter, than that of 
England was ; a thouſand circumſtances, of which no human 
penetration can take cognizance, may haſten or may protract 
that happy period: the only conjecture which I preſume to 
offer on the ſubject, with any confidence, is, that fome time 
or other there will aſſuredly be a. reſtoration; and ſhe will 
exe her reſtoration to reaſon and ſobricty of conduct, as the 
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eres her preſent alienation of mind only to herſelf. 
writer-of no ordinary abilities * een e 
tion, admitting that the Confederated States © contain an 
t immenſe extent of territory, preſenting to the Atlantic a 
„front of fifteen hundred miles,” would yet fain perſuade 
himſelf and his countrymen, that theſe States are an excep- 
tion to all the world: that a confederate republic has all the 
force of a monarchical government; and that, in ſhort, by 
adopting ſuch a form, notwithſtanding the extent of ter 
* ritory, the diverſity of climate and ſoil, the number, great- 
ec neſs and connection of lakes and rivers with which the 
United States are interſected and almoſt ſurrounded, 
the vigout and deciſion of a wide · ſpreading monarchy may 
be joined to the freedom and beneficence of a contracted 
© republic . Conſcious that the only very ſtrong point in 
the preſent Conſtitution of theſe States is in the attachment 
and partiality of their people for it, far be it from me in 
any degree to weaken their reliance, either on this, or on 
any other opinion that is favourable to the durability of their 
Government. But, however blind, I add commendably 
blind, they may be to the defeſts of their preſent ſyſtem, they 
cannot be inſenſible that a great and durable republic is cer 
tainly a new thing in the world: and that after all the boaſted 
excellence of their confederation, they are, to uſe the words 
of an intelligent and elegant hiſtorian g, in fact, but a feeble 
combination of “ feyeral little republics united only in name; 
« each too weak to preſerve dignity, or even to ſecure inde- 

« pendency. to it's ſeparate governments—and poſſeſſing 
e e eee eee 
agreement.“ e 
„Mr. Wilſon, see Commentaries on the Conſtiration of the United 
hae PRES. #6. 


T Ibid, p. 34. 
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As It is juſt that they who contributed moſt to bring this 
great evil of revolution into credit ſhould moſt feel it's bitter 
effects, fo it is highly probable that the people of theſe 
States will have the moſt reaſon to lament their ſucceſs; 
They ſet out on principles incompatible with ſtability 3 and 
of courſe it is natural to ſuppoſe that their people, follow- 
ing the example of their founders, will always be prone to 
revolt and rebellion. With the ſeed of almoſt every poli- 
tical evil that can be named, and perhaps, moſt of all, that 
of tyranny, thickly ſown in their Conſtitutions, it is hardly 
poſſible they ſhould be either eaſily or well governed ; and 
by being ill governed, they are ſure to become an unworthy 
people and if unworthy, it is ſtill more certain that they 
mult and will be unhappy *. However little any nation 
® Of what kind of people the American States are already compoſed, 
the following deſcription, by an avowed friend to Liberty, clearly ſhews. 
4'What has Armerica to boaſt of? What are the graces, or the virtues, 
« that diſtinguiſh it's inhabitants? What are their triumphs in war, or 
* their inventions in peace > Inglorious ſoldiers, yet ſeditious citizens | 
« ſordid merchants, and indolent ofurpers 1. ——Preface to the Dying 


; a Poem. 

pe hey as written by a poet and an alien, may be ſuſpected per- 
haps (though I think unjuſtly) of exaggeration. Take, then, the account 
which follows, of the preſem Americans, from a politician, a man once 
high in office among bis countrymen, and a native of Americs, 14 If, 

. * indeed, the ſmall degree of order, of reſtraint and ſubordination, which 
, « has for the laſt ſeven years prevailed in our country, be now thrown off, 
« and the legiſlative and executive powers once more return, in effect, i into 
« the hands of committees and conventions : if, in place of that ſubordi- 

| « nation to law and government; of thoſe decent, frugal, and virtuous 
manners and habits ; of that eaſe, and even affluence, in which out fel- 
« low citizens formerly lived in peace and ſafety ; in a word, if, inſtead of 
44 thoſe manners, principles, and circumſtances, which once marked our 

| 4 character, the reverſe ſhould in future take place and prevail, under 2 
«© Government too weak ro prevent or remedy the evils, there cannot then 
„en a queſtion on the ſubje&, but ſuch e 
is enſue, 
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tay have to boaſh of, on a review of many incidents in the 
hiſtories of the beſt of them, it certainly is ſome diminution 
of their reproach, that for many of their blots. aud blemiſhes 
they have ſince. atoned by the performance of many great 
aud good ations 4; and. over the reſt, Tire has thrown her 
kind oblivious. mantle. No advantage of this ſort belongs 
to the; Americans. | All that they have in their hiſtory, that 
is either ancient or venerable, they have in common with 
that nation which they have renounced; Even the ſmall 
portion of their hiſtory, which is properly their own, is not 
creditable to them: their revolution began in folly and in- 
juſtice, and ended, if. to their advantage, certainly not to 
their honour. . They have none of thoſe hereditary attach- 
ments. to country, which are the ſtrong ligatures of gaverg- 
ment ; nor any of that conſtitutional devotion to inſtitutions 
of long ſtanding, which nothing but long habits can form; 
for the want of which no new inſtitutions, however wiſe 
and ſalutary, have any adequate compenſations to offer, On 
all theſe accounts, and many others not neceſſary ta be here 
recited, I am tempted to conclude, that, after a long ſeries af 
« difſentiong and conteſts,” the great Continent of North 
America will become a great empire under a great monarchꝰ. 
Meanwhile, the beſt advice which it is in my power to give 
to theſe beginners in government, I give in the words of 
Xenophon to the Athenians I cannot,” fays he, con- 


e ſcientiouſly commend the form of government you have 


« enſue, az to render our independence a curſe, and the preſent and furure 
g age in America as unhappy as any ages to be met with in the hiſtory of 
« civilized nations have ever been. in Addreſs to the United States 
of America, by Silas Deane, Efq, p. 40. 

„Non Ciana, non Sulle, lopga dominatia': e eee 
e tentia cit) in Cæſarem: Lepidi atque Antoni arma in Auguſtum 
i ceſſere z qui cunAa diſcordiis ciuililus ſeſſa, nomine PRINCIPE fub im- 
gerium accepit. rect. Annal. lib. i. ſect. 1. Ny 
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e fince you have choſen it, 1 not only exhort 
* you to ſupport it, but I undertake even to ſhew you how 


to preſerve it. And I can think of no better argument to 


Ut make you tetacious of the Conſtitution - you have framed 
es for yourſelves,” than by aſſuring you, that, were your Go- 
4 vernment even worſe than I think it, yet it is better ſor 
« you than even a much better Government, men 
« be obtained without a civil commotion 7.“ £ 
If, indulging this ſpirit of vaticination reſpecting is 
future deſtiny of America, I might take upon me Rill farther 
to form conjectures for ages yet unborn, I would prognoſti- 
cate, that the final downfal of the preſent Confederated Go- 
vernment will, like it's origin, come from the North. This 
tas been the uſual courſe of human affairs; and all the 
prediſpoſtions now exiſting favour the conjecture. The 
Northern diftrits of that immenſe Continent are not more 
kely to produce future Goths, "Vandals, Huns or Franks, 
than thoſe of the South are to hold out to them alluring and 
eaſy objects of conqueſt. I go one ſtep farther, and foretell, 
that the ſnow-clad: deſerts of Acadia and Canada will at 
ſome future period {I truſt, a diſtant one) finally give law to 
all North America, and alſo to the Weſt India iflands. 
"They will either be called in, as the Saxons were into this 
Hand," as allies to ſome weak and oppreſſed State or States, 
or they will iſſue, like other Northern hordes, from thetr 
"own over-ſtocked hives, in queſt of leſs crowded and more 
fertile ſettlements. 
I 0 prevent (if it be poſſible to prevent) for many ages 
that long ſucceſſion of tumults and wars which the proſpect 


Having formerly, on a different occaſion, quoted this very appoſite 
palſage, and marked it as a quotation, I ſeem to be pretty confident as to 
us authenticity and exaCtneſs : but I regret that it is not now in my 


power to refer to the r It puge ol he author from whom i 
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of fuch long - protracted fierce conſlicts may be erpecled to 
entail on our hapleſs poſtetity, prompted by an anxious ſoli- 


citude for the general weal of mankind; and by an affection- 
ate regard for the beſt intereſts of the people both of America 
and Great Britain, I here ſuggeſt an expedient, which, if 
adopted, ſeems to Vid e eee var" 
the nations on both fides of the Atlantic. 

I lay it down as a maxim, which ean on no good grounds 
be controverted, that as the intereſts of the great bulk of the 
people both in Great Britain and in the American States are 
demonſtrably the fame z ſo, when fairly ſtated and properly 
underſtood, all their views reſpecting thoſe intereſts are alfo 
the ſame. 1 alſo affirm, (and certainly with ſtronger grounds 
of probability than any man can have who may ſee fit to take 
the contrary fide,) that it never was the ſerious wiſh either of 
the one or the other to ſeparate. It will be remembered, 
that, in making theſe declarations, I mean the great body of 
the people in both countries, and with a total difregard to 


any counter-declarations, however confidently made, of any 
party men in either country; ſuch men being, at leaſt in 


this caſe, utterly unworthy of credit. With this reſtriction, 
| farther affirm, that it is the ſettled perſuaſion of their judg- 
ments, and the moſt cordial wiſh of their hearts, to unite 
again *. It is not more their inclination, than it is their in- 


I have ne heſitation to own, that theſe ſtrong declarations, reſpecting 
the undiminiſhed attachment of the people of America to the Parent State, 
are, as might be expected, made chiefly on the authority of private infor- 
mation. I know, however, of no public counter-declarations which con- 
rradict them; and many might be referred to, where they are directly and 
ſtrongly confirmed. The following, as one of the lateſt, and in other re · 
ſpects not the leaſt remarkable, is ſo pointed, that it might almoſt be ſuſ- 


p<Cted to have been written with the ſame view as that which I am no 


Fontemplating 
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tereſt, to be again united z not indeed m formerly, that is t 
ay, as Parent State and Colonies ; nor even on ſuch a foot- 

ing 28 Great Britain and Ireland, or as England and Scot- 
land, and ſtill leſs as France and her newly- created republics 
are united ; but on the broad baſis of two diſtant, diſtin, 
and completely independent States. © They. ſhould form an 
alliance, to comprehend not only a certain community of 
commercial intereſts, but, though perfectly independent, 
ſome conſiderable degree of community in government, 
The ſubjeQts of the one ſhould be the ſubjects of the other 
with this difference only, that Ws each n ſhould 


continue 
ati ahve ee he MP e thoſe of the 
people of Great Britain, Ireland, and America) * are the (ame ; they. yearn 
« towards each other with fraternal affection: and as they are the muſt 
« natural, ſo will they be the moſt faithful allies, and the moſt beneficial 
« to each other of all the nations of the earth; and whoſoever would fer 
& them at variance, muſt be the common enemy of both. United, they 
may defy the power of all the world: their proſperity, their ſovereignty, 
« their independence, vay their very exiſtence, are connected together. To 
« America, Great Britain and Ireland, the allegory of the bundle of twigs 
„ may with ſtricteſt propriety be applied. 
They have contended, they bave fought, they have bled: the quarrel 
«js forgotten; may their wounds never again be opened I It is not the 
genius of this people to bear malice : they are brothers—they ftrerch 
4 forth their arms acroſs the Atlantic to enibrace. Not the fraternizing 
hug of France—No !—but the tender, the ſentimental embrace of chil. 
«« dren of one family. 
« America reveres the name, and is proud of the virtues, of England, 
4 It is, I repeat it, their intereſt to coaleſce—to be more cloſely united in 
« friendſhip than ever. But, in their union, they” will never ſorget the 
« rights of humanity, the welfare and happineſs of mankind at large.” 
I have ever been inclined to regard myſelf as a citizen of Great Britain, 
« as well as of America; and I am perſuaded the great majority of my 
4 countrymen think in the ſame manner. A Defcriptive Sketch of 
the preſent State of Vermont, by J. A. Graham, LL. D. &c. in 1797, 
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continue to make laws for themſelves, the ſubjefts of each 
ſhould be amenable in all caſes to the laws of that in which 
they reſided, with an unreſtricted participation uf every pri- 
vilege: fo that an American refiding in Great Britain, or in 
any of her dominions, ſhould, during ſuch refidence, be; to 
all intents and purpoſes,,.a Briton y and vice verſ#. Each 
ſhould guarantee the defence of each, not merely as an ally | 
and ORR A pe, Urne o AND 
INDIVISIBLE. 


pr within my projince, than it is within the 
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ſident Adams, in his ſpeech of the 16th of May laſt, ſays roundly, that the 
States of America ( ought not to involve themſelves in the political ſyſtem 
« of Europe, but to keep themſelves always diftin&t and ſeparate from ir, if 
« they can.” This is ſo very generally expreſſed, and qualified alſo by fo 
many ſubſequent ſalvos, as, when fairly analized, to amount to little more 
than a trueiſm. Any of the States or Kingdoms of Europe might ſay the 
ſame : it ia, in fact, the actual policy which is at preſent put in practice 
both by Sweden and Denmark. As * the political ſyſtem of Europe is 
at preſent conſtituted, the Prefident's poſition is incontrovertible : but, 
conſcious as the Preſident is of © the weight of America in that balance of 
power, which it is the policy of Europe to ſupport ; and conſcious alſo 
that European alfiances are not unneceffary to America to preſerve her ba- 
tance of power, will he contend, that, if ſuch an alliance with an Ruropean 
Power as has been here ſuggeſted could be eſſected, it would then be | 
the mtereſt of America to ftand aloof, and to keep themſelves always 
« diftin& and ſeparate from the. political ſyſtems of Europe ?” Inſtead of 
thus meanly begging, as it were, by a timid caution, to be permitted to 
remain neutral, it ſhould be the high-ſpirited yet prudent policy of America 
to render herſelf reſpectable and reſpected, by an alliance” which could 
have little to hope and leſs to fear from any of * the political ſyſtems of 
Europe“ The Prefident himſelf will perhaps judge more favourably of 
his policy, when. he refle&ts, char, ſhould America and Great Britain, 
through that time-ſerving ſyſtem which has ſo often diſgraced and been, 
fatal to their politics, negleR to form ſuch an alliance, mere neceffity may 
re lng RP Pwr eas © fe gene ani, 
to E their own neutrality and | Independencee. 

* compaſy 
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' compaſs of my abilities, to delineate in detail the plan of ſuch 
2 federal union as I am ſolicitous to recommend between 
| theſe two great countries. About ten years ago, Sir John 
Dalrymple, ſtruck with the ſame ideas on this ſubjeQ as have 
now. very forcibly impreſſed themſelyes on my mind, gave 
his thoughts to the Public with great clearneſs, and no leſs 
strength“. It would be difficult to account for the general 
. negleQ into which a paper of ſuch profound and important 
political wiſdom has been ſuffered to fall, were it not known, 
that this valuable writer, having had the ill fortune, in the 
courſe of his reſearches, to detect the intrigues and the cor- 
ruptions of fome eminent patriots in a preceding age, thereby 
rendered himſelf irretrieyably unpopular with their ſucceſſors, 
the patriots of this age. Few men can be ſo little acquainted 
with the character ↄf the times in which we live, as not to 
know how eaſy it is for any of the popular leaders of our 
parties, by various means, to render any writings and any 
writer unpopular ʒ and not to know alſo, that no other merits, 
which either the one or the other may happen to poſſeſs, can 
atone for the demerit of unpopularity. 
Vnawed, however, even by the apprehenſions of a Cmilar 
fate, I go on to obſerve, that though perhaps, in the preſent 
_ temper of mankind, a project which neither promiſes to pull 
down one party, nor to ſet up another, bas little chance to 
find either favourers or friends, both countries may ere long 
be driven to adopt it through neceſſity. Were it poffible 
that, amidft all this din of party, the fill ſmall voice of the 
People, properly ſo called (which is as far from being clamo- 
rous as that of thoſe who on all occaſions are ſo forward to 
call themſelves the people is ſure to be ſo,) could be heard, it 
would not be neceffary to wait to be thus driven. But ſuch 

are the untoward circumſtances both of Great Britain and 
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America in theſe reſpects, that thoſe perſons who are pro- 
bably the leaſt qualified, and certainly (as far as having much 
»t ſtake in the welfare of a State can make it proper for auß 
perſons to take a lead in the ditection of it's public affairs) 
the leaſt proper 'excluſively to become public men (I mean 
party men), have notwithflanding, in both countries, long 
been ſuch, and too probably will long continue $0 be ſuch. 
thus ſubmitting to be the dupes of thoſe who in general 
are their ſupetiors only in confidence, would at length have 
the reſolution (the ability they already ' have) to afſert their 
undoubted right ani no longer beat to be the marketable 

property of a new: ſpecies of public men, who ſtudy the arts 
of debate, and purſue politics merely as a gainful occupation 
Then, (if haply no prior revolution in either country ſhould 
before that time hate rendered the attempt imprafticable,) 
and then only, might we hope to ſee the people arouſed: to 
ſome good purpoſe, and intermeddling in affairs of State 
with propriety and advantage; and then, too, would this idea 
of a, new, ſtrong and durable confederation be realized. 
Whenever it is accompliſhed, it will go a great way towards 
bringing all the ends of the world together in harmonious 
contact. A triple cord of irreſoſtible ſtrength would thus 
be ſormed by the compact union of three of the happieſt 
countries in three quarters of the world. The Eaſt and the 
Weſt would thus conſpire, with amicable and generous rival- 
ſhip, to ſupply the European market with their reſpeQive 
oyerflowings : whilſt, this QUuzzx of IsLzs offers them a 
depdt, in which they may lodge their yarious merchandiſes, 
the moſt ſecure, the moſt" central, and in all reſpects the moſt 
advantageous; of any that is to be found in Europe. [Even 
the ſcantineſs of the dimenſions of this propoſed centre of 
union would be an advantage to the union, as being moſt 
eaſily defended ; and alſo leſs likely to interfere with either 
nn ; of 
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of the other in any ſtaple. produce : and it would be a ſuſſi· 
Kient gratification of her ambition, chat the other members 
arte ſtill her children ; and ſhe ſtill their workſhop. / In ſuch 
an allotment there is no degradation 3 if there were, it would 
de that only of a parent who, no longer under a neceſſity of 
Jabouring for the ſupport of his children, happily has children 
who think it their e me epd e v d 3 
* of repoſing age.” nd 
That towering projet of e Monarchy, forths abe 
ef which France, for centuries paſt, has convulſed all Europe, 
and for which the too probably will continue to convulſe it 
for centuries to come, may thus be realized ; and this not 
only without injury or danger to the reſt of the world but 
without exciting the apprehenſion of any. Fer [ſuch an 
univerſal Monarchy would be the ſure hatbinger of an uni- 
verſal Peace. It's ſtrength would be ſo far beyond all poſſi- 
bility of competition, that it could have nothing to dread 
from any affailants. As little would other powers have to 
dread from ĩt ʒ becauſe the chief aim of ſuch an union would 
be the forming an inſurmountable. barrier againſt ambitious, 
diſorderly and refractory men of all countries. Equally dit- 
poſed and equally able to overawe aliens into peace, und to 
keep any turbulent members of it's own within boands, * 
_ 8 be TRE of Wed would b 
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Wend d ul W ber glorious ( in- 
tution, it has {till been the fate of this illand to be diſtracted 
by the ſtruggles of contending parties. By whatever diffe- 
| rent names ſuch. parties mah, in different periods, df our 
kiſtory, have Teen fit to be diſtinguiſhed, it may caſily be 
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proved From that hiſtory, that, as parties, they have all in- 
vatiably purſued one end j of which the real intereſts of their 
country have ſeldom been a part. America, though happily 
placed without the vortex of European politics, is, however, 
not feſy expoſed than we are to the arts of factious men of 
her on ; to whom alſo the fuctious of other countries al- 
ways find eaſy 4ccefs: and ſhe has perhaps ſtill leſs power 
than we have to reſiſt and defeat their machinations, and to 
quell domeſtic broils'®. During their connection with Great 
Britain, I remember having often heard it remarked, what an 
inftance of felicity it was to the Americans, that, in all their 
local diſputes between one province and"ariother, they could 


always reſort to a competent, impartial, and equitable um- 
pire f. By adcpting d the union here Propoſed, America 


18 « This is (of party) ebene den nature, having it's 
« roat in che ſtrongeſt patſions.of the human miad. Ir exiſts under diſſe- 
« rent ſhapes in all Governments, more or leſs flifled, controuled, or re- 
« preſſed ; but in thoſe of the popular form, it is ſeen in ir's greateſt mak. 
« neſs, and is truly their worlt enemy.” 

The alternate” domination of one faction over another, marpened by 
the ſpirit of revenge, natural to party diſſenſian, which in different ages 
aud conntxies) has perpetrated the moſt horrid enormitics, is itſelf = 
« frightful de ſpatiſm. But this leads at length to a mare formal and per- 
< maneat defpotiſm., The diſorders and miſeries, which reſult, gradually 
6 incline the minds of men. to ſeek ſecurity and repoſe in the abſolute 

« power of an individual : and ſooner or later the chief of ſome pre vailing 
« faction, mort able or more fortunate than His'competitors, turns this diſ- 
« poſition to the pile UF Ui won elevation, oh the "Ry 5 — 
liberty. ON WO. nn 10315 
| . 
theleſs ought not to he entirely out of ſitzht,) the common and continual 
miſcbiefs of the ſpirit of party are Sufficient te make it the duty of = 
* wiſe people to diſcourage and reſtrain ik. AM. Waſhingron's Ad- 
vrefs: Kc. George Town edition, 2796, p. e 4 


+ This too, I will venture to aſſert, Ireland had, vhilſt the Dri Meng 
of Peers was her derer reſort in appeals from her cburts of juſtice. 
4.32 | . would 
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would. recover: this advantage: ſhe would not only gain 
« protection in war, that protection which has often ſayed 
< yours which have enriched her ; but, hat is far more 
* material to her than either, ſhe. would be enabled to en- 
& force her on Conſtitution and Law... her {us 
ker ſubjects ʒ and being entitled, by the terms of the union, 
< to aſk. aſſiſtance equally. againſt; enemies and rebels, they 
* would command that reality, of power to proteQ their 
« Conſtitution and enforce it's regulations, without which 
10 nr Government, ever did, or 
«ever can ſtand *.” . 

The preſent ſeaſon of apparent repoſe en njorud by America 
& to be regarded rather as an intermiſſion of ſickneſs, than 
confirmed health 3 kindly granted by Providence, that, 
profiting by paſt miſcarriages; ſhe may have leiſure to deviſe 
means effectually to prevent their return, Thoſe perſons 
who have had the moſt experience of diſeaſe, are moſt likely 
to-underſtand, and be ſenſible of, the great value of health. 
By parity. of reaſoning, the people of America, having now 
experienced the danger of an inadequate Government, may 
ſeem to be beſt qualified to appreciate the value of one that 
& adequate. If they really have obtained this wiſdom, and 

are alſo in a capacity to carry it into practice, they now may, 
| by the bleſſing of God, recover that importance, eaſe, and 
fafety, which, in an evil hour, they loſt 3 and when they, a are 
recovered, they will alſo better know by what means they 
may- hereafter be preſerved. Then, though, in the words of 
an elegant hiſtorian t, the form of government Which ther 
baxe « choſen be little likely to be laſting in itſelf, or to give 
power and happineſs to thoſe who live wager i it; jet, a8 in 


sir John Dalrymple; ſte the paſſage above quoted... "NR 
+ Mr. Mitford. Sce his Hiſt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 18 4. 
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« conſtitution y ls, ſtill more in the advantageous 
© eſtabllflitwents' commonly owe their very conception to 
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ordinary an exertion of publie 'ſpltic; the peoplerofAmwrics 
ſhould not fee fir to countenanes this plan, let no ſupereillous 
politician'vF our own; tutored in the chapel of Bt; Stephen 


my 
deſpair, but a projett of deep 


and ſound political judgment, in the Mar: \ Pombal, to 


viſdom only chen they | on the removal 
of that danger which firſt ſuggeſted it for, in the preſence cin 
eurnſtaices of Eurgye; ſhould the princigles on which the 
e eee toes b 

is romantic to hope that either Pornigal, or any other ima 
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preſerve. any other independaterthed ſuch at Poland, ko- 
Britain, they can and will be;contented, even. duringis/fow 
ſhort and precarious intervals of peace, tv, reſt on their ams. 
The people of Portugal will hardly.;deferve.cither jugepen- 
dency. or freedom, a, when ere long} it, may haply be in 
their power to reſume this project, it is not reſumd and ear - 
ried into effect. This golden opportunity the Dutch, cramped 
by the natrow and contracted ſyſtem of their local politics, 5 
have now loſt for ever. Had that people, hitherto regarded c 
as eminently ſagacious, on the firſt breaking out of the pre · ſ 
ſent confuGons, When it was known that their countxy was 0 

le 

* 


the chief object of the revolutionary rage, inſtead of .thoſe 
divided and diſtracted politics by which they have been un- 
done, manfully: reſolved to migrate to the Cape of Good 
Hope, they might, inſtead of being now one of the unluſtrous 
ſarellites of France, ſtill have been a great and happy nation, 
Admitting, then, (what is almoſt-too dreadſul to admit; even 
bypothetically,) that there is no no hope left of any. future 
permanent peace to Europe, and that America, ſecure, as ſhe 
may imagine ſhe is, in her iſolated ſituation, reſolves to ſtand 
aloof, what is to hinder Great Britain, whilſt yet ſhe poſſeſſes 

fleets, wealth, ſkill, and ſpirit, and above all, whilſt yet ſhe 
porting her empire to the; Eaſt? There, in the peninſula of 
India, without abandoning either her dominions; in Europe, 
or in the Weſt Indies, ſne might poſſeſo xterritory inferior in 
extent -only to the neighbouring kingdom of China; who, 
from het lore; of peace, would be as good a neighbour—3s 
France fron. it's: contrary character, always has been, and 
always will be, a bad one There, happy in being placed 
beyond the troubled polities of Europe, bleſſed with a foil 
and a climate equal to any on the globe, with every poſſible 
cirguniſtanee in our favour for commerce, we en without 
7 1274 2 any 
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ny of that great danger, which. muſt ever attend, the attempt 
in an old eſtabliſhment, repair and regovate our Conſtitution :, 


and there, undiſturbed by republican, projeQs, ſo abhorrent, 


to the genius of Aſia, we ſhould need no alliance ; but leave, 
our poſterity, if true to one another, at peace with ihem- 
rue e vorld· et pry, hep Bert 7 Mig ven 
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in doe remains only that I entreat my Redefin cerpe 
with candour and kindneſs, this well-meant; endeayour to, 
communicate to them ſome information, and to render them, 
ſome ſervice. For my principles and my doQtrines I aſk, no 
other indulgence than that, in this age of. liberty, I may at 
length be permitted 10 avoyr, them, if vithopt. praiſe, yet 
without danger. My kincerity, truſt, will not be queſtioned. 
If, in ſtating what I believe to have been fads, I haye erred, 
it muſt he owned. that, I have gone wrong with, ſuch, means 
of being right as not map others have. enjoyed. Nor can I 
vith, decency be contradicted ip theſe fiatements, by, any 
man, who, æven with ſupezior-talents, has not bad equal op- 
portunities of forming his judgment, nor given the ſame 
unequivocal; proofs of his ſincer qm.. 497 14g oo) 
That many of the doQrines maintained in this Volume are 
no longer inifaſhion; I am not now to learn. They were 
not adopted, however, without | examinatign,:. and. having 
adopted them, I could neither; he ſo baſe towards others as 
to recommend ſuch doctrines as, though more, popular, dig 
not appear to me to be ſounded, in truth nor ſo diſmgenur 
ous to myſelf as to be aſhamed to avow: ht L do believe th 
be true: Bincerely do Lwiſh that my creed on theſe topics 
was mord popular 3 ſor my mind is of, ng, ſuch texture nor 
temperament as to find any pleaſure in being fingular. 1 
proteſt . ſtill. more vehemently, againſt any imputatigus of 
being actuated by any political; reſentments. It is not, 1 
ane 1 
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at leaſt I can and do declate for myſelf, that if ever 1 did 
entertain any prejudices gaiuſt any men, which were more 
violent chan juſt, F have long outllred them. I feel, at this 
moment, inftultely leſs chagrin and indignation at the rerol- 
Teton of the confiſcation of my property, (tough it was 
my all,) and the proſeription of my perfon, (by which I was 
ſolemnly declared to be a traitor,) than I do on reading one 
of Buonaparte's gaſeonading and infidious proclamatione or 
the ſpeeches of our own pretended patriots, who” can bear 
to ſee their country at the feet of an infolent and inveterate 
enemy. Under every imputatiom of weakneſs, reſentment, 
or corruption, to which I may be fubjected on giving my 
work to the public, k eonfole myfelf with the reffeQtion of 
one who, through good repott kind through evil report; ſpent 
his life in humanizing and improving thankind! '* There is, 
Sand ever win be, Juſtice enough in the world to afford 
= patronage and protection for thiefe who endeavour to ad- 
# yance trath and virtue, without auy regard to the pteju- 
 dices and paſſions of any pirtientar cauſe and fattion - 
I was fo exceedingly diſtertaged by the general prefudice, 
which ever ſince the laſt peace has prevailed in this nation 
againft this ſubjeQ, that theſe pieces (though ſpme of them 
were profeſiedly written with a view to publication) hare 
Hs Tong been kept from"the'public. - In Ameriea, ie is well 
khown, long before left it; the preſs was ſhut to every pub- 
fication 6f the Hud. But, ſeeing now, as the people of both 
rountries Ginnot but ſee with alarm, one of the dreadful 
effects of the American revolt in the RUL more dreadful re- 
' volition” of Frünce, I cannot but flatter myſelf that they 
vill no, both af them, Aden not only with patience, but 
with ſome degree of intereſt, to ſtatements and reaſoning), 
— which; chougk the productions of u loyaliſt, are intended to 
do fair und impartial. Te the Americans, in general, various 
matters faggeſtcd in this Preſaos and in theſe: Diſcourſes ar 
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of the utmoſt moment: for, by the eſtabliſhment of a tre- 
mendous republic in France, the ſtate of the World in gene- 
ral, and of Great Britain and America in particular, are ng 
longer what they were when the independence. of America 
was ſettled. That tremendous republic, it has been. juſtly 
obſerved by a great Stateſmen, now no more, is in it's eſſente 
« inimical to all other governments: it has, by it's eſſence, 3 
« faQion of opinion, of intereſt, and of enthuſiaſm in every 
country. To us, it is a Coloſſus, which beſtrides our Chan- 
« nel. It has one foot on. a Foreign ſhore, and the other 
« exiſt, it muſt, finally prevail *.” Already have ſome free 
and diſtant States been ſwallowed up by it. Not only monax- 
chies, which are the chief objeQs of its vindictive rage, 
have been ſhaken to their centre, but whole republics have 
been annihilated. The ancient Governments of Holland, 
Genoa, and Venice, (and, whilſt I write, many in Germany,) 
are falling to pieces. The United States of America indeed 
ſtil exiſt, and are ſtill independent: yet, at a diſtance as 
they happily are from immediate contagion, they have ab 
ready mmm 
influence. 

In teanſcribing theſs Diſcourſes for th Preſs; us my own 
opinions. and principles have undergotis no change, I have 
made a conſcience of delivering them to the public very 
nearly as they were delivered from the pulpit. No aſſertion, 
however hazardous or hardy, has been ſuppreſſed: many 
things, which, though relevant and neceflary ar — 
now no longer ſo, have notwithſtanding been retained, merely 
for the ſake of conſiſtency. Some repetitions and ſeeming 
contradiftions have been expunged, i inaccuracies corrected, 
and local alluſions explained. The only material alteration 
which my work has received is in the annexation of various 
noten d ee pee esp w 


3 Mr, Burke's Two Letters, 1796, P 22. 
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SENT 
Adel. "Thets I hive been tempted to add from a Ant 


unxiety to Juſtify ſome opinions of my own by the ſuffrages 


of Authors of high credit 3 being aware, that many of theſe 
opinions are ſuch as may be challenged for their ſingularity “. 
Lem not conſcious that I have any where availed myfelf 
either of the words or the arguments of other Writers, with- 


dat acknowledging my obligations : if, however, any füch 


paſſages have eſcaped me (a circumſtance which is more than 
poſſible), I hope to be pardoned both by the Authors ts whom 
1 am indebted for an expteſſion or à ſentiment, aud by 
my Readers, in cbnfideratiot of the length of time which 
has paſſed 'fince the Diſcourſes were firſt written; things 
which three or four and twenty years ago were denn th wy 

menhory have now long been forgotten. MIRO + 
After che Publication, through various enuſes, had been 
ſo 


| S 4 whb is foud of Netecrzing, jo pleaſed ch ths e per 


« haps all Notes to Sermons, however excellent, had better be omitted : 

« they Wowi te wrought into the body ef the work,” See Purſvits of 
Literature, part the ivth, p. 85. In Sermons written and intended to be 
delivered only from the pulpit, no doubt, Notes would be incongruous, if 


indeed they could find a place: but when ſuch compoſitions (which admit 


of a variety of topics) are addreſſed to the world at large, every author 


ſeems to be at liberty to diſpoſe of his materials according to his on 


judgment ; to call his productions eſſays, treatiſes, diſcourſes, or ſermons; 
to crowd all the obſervations he may ſee fit to make into the body of 


| his work; or, for the ſake of iltuftration, corroboration, or any other reaſon, 
to throw many collateral remarks into the form of Notes. All that is of 


any moment in the caſe is, that the matter communicated, whether in 2 
Note or otherwiſe, be pertinent and relevant. If I might be permitted, 
without giving oſſence, to add yet one Note more to this Note upon Notes, 
I would avail myſelf of the opportunity it affards me of exprefling my 
regret, that a writer of ſuch ſound principles and unqueſtionable abilities 
mould have Rained his page by fo unneceſfary, not to ſay fo uncharitable, 
un attack on a very meritorious body of men—the Emigrant French Clergy. 
In no age or country was there ever a greater ſacrifice made to conſcience, 
than has been made by theſe perſecuted exiles : even among the Apoſtles, 
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be poſthumous, from an ideaithat my thus ſealing it av it 
were with my laſt breath would be the moſt ſolemn atteſta- 
tion to 17e veracity in my power to gie it. But, hen it 
was repreſented to me that it might appear ſomething like 
eowürdice not to dare to ſtep forward to defend what I have 
dared to allege; 1 could no longer ſhrink from the publica- 
tion of my Volume whilſt 1 ſtill live/to be anſwerable ſor 
it's contents; That there are many errors and defects in 
my Work ie highly probable :- all 1 have to plead in their 
behalf is; that, as far as I kn.] my: own heart, they are in- 
voluntary. Any controverſy about my doctrines I beg leave 
to decline ; and, at the age of threeſcore, a requeſt to be ex- 
cuſed from ſuch a taſł, I hope, will not be deemed unreaſon- 
able. mme ano 


conſiſting only of twelve, there was one traitor in the Grand Rebellion in 
England, and in the Revolt of America, though 2 4 large majority of the 
Eſtabliſhed Clergy were loyal and firm, truth and cundour corppel us-to 
own, that, in proportion to our numbers, there were far more defe&tions 
from principle and duty than there have now been in France. A fair lit 
of all the Secular Clergy of France at the commencement of the revolution, 
ſtating with, exaftneſs how: few. there were who could be tempted to 
preſerve even life and liberty by the abandonment of their principles, would, 
in theſe degenerate times, do honoyr to human pature, and fill more to 
Chriſtianity, That it is highly creditable to the venerable order of men 
to which they belong, even their numerous and inveterate enemies muſt 
admit. Their conduct in exile has been no leſs exemplary : patient, re- 
ſigned and pious, they ſubmit to their heavy calamity with invincible for- 
titude : of no miſdemeanor, hardly of any accidental error in conduct, 
have they been proved to be guilty fince they took ſhelter among us. Of 
what other claſs of men, equally numerous, could ſo much be faid? 

To imagine that fuch a body of men, fo principled, ſo humbled, with- 
out either motive or means, ſhould difturb our national religion, is not 
only paying to Popery ſuch a compliment as it does not deſerve, but is alſo 
caſting ſuch a reflection both on our religion and our abilities to defend it, 
F 
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ſeure, or however obnoxious ; on it's being pointed out to 
me, I will, with much pleaſure, retraQt ſuch miſrepreſenta» 
ton, and parent Ine nnn 


injured. aH en d 
. in the compaltipns I throw mylelſ.on the 
candour of the. Publiz, who no doubt will make ell due al- 
lowances for the extreme difficulty and abſtruſeneſa of ſome 
of the ſabjeQts i the choice of which was not leſt to me: 
difficulties rendered Mill greater by the adventitious entangle- 
tome writers of no ordinary note; who, not being able to 
clear them up in a way that was conſiſtent with their own 
views, have contrived to render them ſtill more complex, and 
Rill more difficult, merely by the ſubtleties of argumentation. 
The times alſo were peculiarly difficult : it was oftentimes 
hardly leſs neceſſary to attend to the manner than to the 
matter; and it was of leſs moment that an unpalatable ſen- 
timent ſhould be ſtrongly or aptly enpreſſed than that it 
ſhould, if poſſible, bs ſo exprefled as to afford no handle for 
very obnoxious Exceptions ot cavils. Caſt, as my lot was, by 
Providence, in a fituation of difficult duty, in fuck an hour of 
danger, it would have been highly reproachful to have flept 
on my poſt. Inveſtigations of the important ſubjets of reli- 
gion and government, when conducted with ſobriety and 
decorum, can never be unſeaſonable ; but they ſeem to be 
particularly called for in times like thoſe in which theſe 
+ « The only ſubjects worth a wiſe man's notice are religion and govern» 
* ment ; ſuch religion and government, I mean, which exclude not, as too 
* oft they do, aorality and folitics ; and theſe are ſubjefts that at the ſame 
time moſt need his attention, For though they be ordained to one end, 
to perfect man's nature; yet, as they purſue it by different means, they 
& muſt act in conjunction, left the diverfity of the means ſhould retard or 


t defeat the attainment of the concurrent end.” ——Bp. Warburton's 
Dedication of the Alliance between Church and State. 
6 Diſcourſes 
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Diſcourſes were written—times when the bing/ of the earth 
flood up, and the rulers took counſtl together againfl the Lund ard 
ogainf his Ancinted, ſaying, Let ut breoh thiir bonds aſunders 
and cat away their cord; from us *. yer 

If, theryfore, in complying with this call, I have dens ol 
. ie ar rel I Ayes hi 
Nlenderly and mandy, it is that which I could 4. ' 
. with 5 revy hagle, 72s 
« that iy, with a fincere intention of conſcientioufly perſorm · 
« ing my duty, and approving myſelf to God in my ſtations 
« by-doing what lay in me (at a time of exigence) to con+ 
« firm the wavering, to animate the diffident, to contain, ex- 
« cite, and advance all in their loyalty. and firm adhefion ts 
« his gracious Majeſty, our preſent, alone, rightful liege 
lord and ſovereign.” And they are publiſhed, becauſe 
« it is not only neceſſary and proper that Churchmen ſhould 
« do their duty, but that the world ſhould know how they 
« do ity and thus ſee and own that we are and will be 
« honeſt.” They are publiſhed (to uſe the words of another 
great writer of our Church) © though for no other cauſe, 
ee Oo eee may know we have not looſely, 
« through nt, penned thingy 10.299 e 
« dream $7 | 

If haply this Volume ſhoald find it's way into thoſe dif. 
tant regions where the greateſt part of it was firſt produced; 
and there ſhould till be lying any of thoſe old friends with 
whom, in critical times, I formerly took favert counſel together, 
I entreat them to remember me as one who loved them and. 
their country, OE CO IRON, 2 mne 
* Pſal. ii. ver. 2. | : 
+ 2 Macc. xv. ver. 38. | 
2 ĩͤ PEA LON 

1695. 

$ See the firſt ſentence in the Preface to Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity. 
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ben ds de din date the bende oh any uf tho dbu dune of 
_ different pariſhes Which I held in Virginia and in Mary- 
land a, (many of whom once were my willing hearers, and, 
at the riſque of more than blame, liſtened with a reſpectſul 
attention to ſeveral of theſe very Sermons,) I intreat their 
acceptance of them in their pteſent form.” I intreat them to 
conſider this Book as the legacy of one who ſtill bears it in 
tmiod, with pleaſure and with pride, that he once wis their 
faithful and favourite paſtor. In this world we are ſevered, 
to meet no more but we may meet again when ere long 
both they and I ſhall be called on to give account (at a tri - 
bunal where paſſion and prejudice can have no place) — they, 
how they received inſtruction and I, what. inſtruQon I 


_ communicated, and in what manner. God grant that nei- 


ther they may have been unprofitable hearers—nor I, after 
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Nack ahb 
e The Veſtry of the Pariſh of Hanover in the County of King George, 
in that part of Virginia, which is called the Northern Neck, did me the 
hooqur to nominate me to the ReQtory of their Pariſh, in 2761, before l 
was in orders. Tempted by the convenieney of a better houſe and a glebe, 
I afterwards held the Pariſh of St. Mary's, in Caroline County, Virginia, 
Hing on che ſame navigable river of Rappahanock. When the late Sir 
Robert Eden, Bart. became the Governor of Maryland, he was pleaſed to 
appoint me Rector of St. Anne s in Annspolis, and afterwards of Qyeen 
Anne's in nen. from which I was ejected at the Re- 
lution. _— 

This liſt of my preferments (ft down here b — * 
iccdunt of them in my title-page) is not large ; but they were honourably 
obtained, and I reflect on them with "gratitude." All I have to add to 
this liſt is, the ſmall living which I now hold, beſtowed on me thirteen 
years ago, without ſolicitation, by'an eminent ſcholar, who thin hayy we 
only by character. 
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DISCOURSE I. 
| _ ON THE PEACE IN 1763. PE | 
Is4, it, 5 They ben ben their hee. ine r. 
ſhares, and their ſpears into pruniog-hooks': nation ſhall not 
lift up ſword againſt nation; neither ſhall they learn war | 
any more, = 4 ts hs ne... Þ - * 1 
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and made an ephod and teraphim, and conſecrated one of his 
ſons, who became his prieſt. In thoſe. days there was no king 
FF 
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. - ON THE AMERICAN EPISCOPATE, IN TWOPARTS.'. © 


Is A. v. 5, 6, 7. And now, go to, I will tell you what I will do 
to my vineyard: I will take away the hedge thereof, and it 
ſhall be eaten up; and break down the wall thereof, and it — 
ſhall be trodden down, And I will lay it waſte: it ſhall not 5 
be pruned nor digged, but there ſhall come up briers and 0 
thorns. I will alſo command the clouds, that they rain no = 
rain upon it: © For, the vineyard of the Lond of Hoſts is the 
houſe of Iſrael, and the men of Judah his pleaſant plant; and nd 
e e e eee 
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' DISCOURSE Iv. 


ON AMERICAN EDUCATION. F 
Page 


Dxvr. vi. 6, 7. And the words which I command thee this 
day ſhall be in thine heart, And thou ſhalt teach them dili- 
geatly unto thy children, and ſhalt talk of them when thou 
fitteſt in thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the way, and 

when thou lieft down, and when thou riſeſt up +« =» 252 


DISCOURSE V. 


on REDUCING THE REVENUE OF THE CLERGY. 
Prov. xxiv. 21, My $6 Year hon the Lord, and the Rigs 
and meddle not with them that are given to change + 908 
© DISCOURSE VI. 
ON THE TOLERATION OF PAPISTS. 
Joun iv. 9. — the fron have "ts dealings with the a- 
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. ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES, 
PAL. xi. 3. . 
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Ox. rin. 7, 8. And there was u Arbe between the hendimeg 
of Abram's cattle, and the herdſmen of Lot's cattle: and the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land. And 
Abram ſaid unto Lot, Let there be no ſtrife between thee and 


me, I pray thee! and between thy herdimen and my herd(- 
men ; for we be brethren _ — „ 25 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF ABSALOM. fs 


"Ball i And the king was muck moved, and went up 
to the chamber over the gate, and wept : and as he went, 
thus he ſaid, O my fon Abſalom, my fon, my fon Abſalom! 
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2 Sam. xvii. 23. And when Ahicophel ſaw that his counſel 

was not followed, he ſaddled his aſs, and aroſe, and gat him 

home to his houſe, and put his houſhold in order, and hanged 
ccc 


father - - 402 
APPENDIR to the two Sermons on Az$s4aton and Atito- 
LLL 7 2 - - - 435 
DISCOURSE XI. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE ISRAELITES AND THE 
TWO TRIBES AND AN HALY, RESPECTING THEIR 
9TTLEMENT BEYOND JORDAN, 


Josx. xii. 22. The Lord God of gods—the Lord God ef 


gods—he knoweth, and Ifracl he ſhall know, if it be in re- 
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ON CIVIL LIBERTY 3 PASSIVE OBEDIENCE, AND non- 
RESIST ANCE. 


Cart. v. 1. — So Bip hot 
Chriſt hath made us free LY - - 495 
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DISCOURSE. XIII. 
+ | A FAREWELL SERMON, 
9221 


Nau. v. 20, 11. Afterward I came unto tha houſe of She » . 
majah, the ſon. of Delaiab, the.ſon gf Mchgtabeel, who was, 
ſhut. up: and he ſaid, Let us meet together in the, houſe * 4 

within the temple, and let us ſhut the Soars of the, 
EN for they will come to ſlay thee, ya in the night 
will they come to flay thee. And I ſaid, Should ſuch a man 


as I flee? and who ie there that, being as I am, would go 
into the temple to ſave his life ? I will not g0 in "oe Tag - 56x 
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dele in vain. 

after las, before have, inſert to. i 

in the note, dele the commas marking 2 quotation, aſter Chriflanity. 
after docłrine, inſert a comm. | 

for them read the, and before jealous inſert people. 

dele from it. 

read oil-olive. 

for texture, read feature. 

for had, read bas and ditto, 1. 9, dele the bad. 

place a full ſtop after invaded, and begin the next ſentence with a capital T. 
after matter, dele the comma, | 

„ eee e one after abundance, and dele that 


men. 

dele the comma after education, the mark of a parentheſis before 
„„ 

dele neither, . 

dele But and the comma after it, and put a capital R to re/ig/our. 

for any read ſome. 

lace marks of.quotation before /»judicious, and after defigning. 
even read ever. 

put a comma after h ; and 1. 17, a comma alſo, inſtead of a ſemicolon, 
aſter the Lord, | f 

read great. 

for e 


omprebenfibl od chenfively. | | F 

a _ NS Rnlainn e 

read tribes. | 

dele « defeat : and 1, 23. inſert a defeat at the beginning of the line. 

l a comma: and I. 2, of ditto, after 
lib. Il. add \ 6. | 

put the bracket of a parentheſis ; a comma aſter had, and another after 
e parentheſis bgacket after 
ling. 
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te lala, ch. i. ver. 4. \ 
ge hx ͤ Heber -phhbafhans 
and their ſpears into pruning-books : nation ſhall not 
lift up ſword againſt nation; neither Pall they learn 


wor any more, 
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innocence : had the world, therefore, before the Fall, 
been peopled as it now is, perfeR tranquillity would 
have been the lot of the human race: but our firſt 
parents, though they were ſheltered and protected 
in Paradiſe from natural and moral evil, were no 
ſooner driven out than they verw expoſed to the 
fury. of the elements, and to the conflicts of ungo- 
vernable paſſions: and the evil ſpirit of diſoord and 
ſtrife, which firſt armed brother againſt brother, bath 


deſcended, eee II to all Thos 


+ Preached at the Delia uit @ Week Lak 
Town, in Hanover Pariſh, * George's County, Virginia. 
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ceeding generations, 'The Heathens, more fallen 
than their brethren of the Patriarchal race, (among 
whom the ſplendour of the original revelation, though 
often dimmed, was never wholly extinguiſhed,) ap- 
pear to have entertained a rooted averſion to a life of 
harmony and brotherly love. Their hiſtory, as re- 
corded by Scripture, is one unvaried ſcene of carnage 
and deflation: nor can we be ſurpriſed, that, in times 
when warfare was the predominant paſſion and em- 
ployment of mankind, moral excellence and military 
proweſs ſhould be Shfoiniitay and that even among 
the moſt civiliged: of Pagan nations, the ſame appel 
enn to. valour and to bir ᷓ. 
Ak ot 4 han » „ wv an Ye 
mu ic ſingular, that, i in LAND bebe the ſame word which 
ſignifies a robber, or one who ſubſiſts by rapine, al fignifies a 
ſoldier. In Latin, larro is not unfrequently uſed to denote a 
ſoldier. . Thus, in Plautus, . Ego. idem latrones, hoſtes bells & 
virtute contudi,” Amphitryon, ad; iv, be. 6. | by 84. Aud again: 


= --. 


5 I Sclevcus me apere cl maxims, 5 | 
888 | 8 en en & conſeriberem 3 
359 400 1d e eee Ste Wh en 7, 
4 e eee eee Keel 
in che ſeaſe of cen ar: . Fine dubio perdidimie botginemi mag - 


hs ve yicimys, cum iNlum ex occultis ipfidiis in apertum Jatre- 
ee 


* cinium conjecitam.” Orat. in Catilinam, ada, 6 1. 

me manner, the French term brigend (which is; offginally, 
2 Celtic compound, denoting the men of the further, bs diftunt, 
kents, or kills, afterwards:called þriganter,) denots both u freeman, 
3. aountaineer, a ſoldier; aud. « robber: all the; charaers, it if 
probable, having formerly been often compriſed in one. From 
brigand the word brigade is obviouſly derived. In the Gaelic alſo, 
e 


. 
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From the peculiar circumſtances of their country; 
their government, and their religion; the Jews had 
ſtronger ib duoemerts than moſt other nations to 
avold war, und to eultivate peace But, adopting 
too oſten, along with their idolatries, the fiercer 
policy of the farroutiding nations, they; not unfre- 
quently, reverſed the injunction of the tert, and 
beat their plorw-fparts into ſivordi, and their priining- 
books in pears e: and hence, at the time of our 
Saviour's appearance, /inhumaniity;'blood-thirſtineſs, 
and wr; had well nigh become the general charac- 
ter I the world. It was the proper provinee' of the 
Prince of Peace to reſtore the kingdom · of peace. * * 

Tum refloration of" pete under” the Kingdom of 
the Meſſiatw is che p cireumſtance alſuded to 
by tbe tent: of hie However, different men have 
give me At different hint rpretativies,: It has 
ſometzines been Underfiool,; 46  rnetely boretelling 
that very general penee which" töok place in the 
wofld at the particttur Juncture of Ot Saviours 
Adverlt. Hiſtortans Mive-mformed us; that the RO 
man empire, which chen comprchiendetf the faireft 
orten ef che Sfeiliret Word, enjoyed ſuch profound 
tranquillity, that, Woti uſter the battle of Actum 
the temple of Janes was för the third/time fhate It 

„ n ct bag -er ect a uind 

— m—— E watt 
Aae 2 K 4 8 en on Falter, 
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was highly providential that, though the deeree for 
enrolling the people had been iſſued a few, years 
to the breaking out of freſt; troubles, it had been 
delayed, and was now iy gee It was in this 
period of | tranquillity, that Auguſtus Ceſar, iſſued 
a decree, that all the, world. ſhould. be taxed ; in 
dience. to which, Joſeph, and. Mary bis eſpouſed wife, 


then great with child, went up into Bethlehem, the 


deſtined: birth · place of the Meſſiah... And it has 
often been ſhewn, how propitious this circumſtance 


of an univerſal N was'ha the; future ee 


of the Goſpel. | N 4 

„ Ber it ip Seed, that this could, pot be the 
whole of the ſenſe of the prophecy ; not only becauſe 
the peace of that period was of a ſhort, duration, but 
alſo becauſe the peace which was in the contempla- 
tion; of the prophet was peculiar to the kingdom of 
Chriſt. This is admitted; and, of courſe, it is alſo 
admitted, that the firſt and maſt direct reference of 
the prophecy is to the breaking down of the Jewiſh 
partition wall, and the calling in of the | Gentiles. 
The imagery, as delineated in the text, is natural; 
and particularly proper, as applied to Judea : which, 
being a land of vines, as well as a land of corn, re- 
quired both the proming-book and the plough : and 
being alſo, notwithſtanding all the various-advantages, 
derived either from its fituation, or its governmgnt, 
| ill expoſed to the incurſiohs of various ſurrounding 
. 
2857 K the 
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the geceſſity of changing the barmleſb implements 
the ſoldier,” Das: ti emi 
univerſal religion of mankind, then; laying afide all 
(cemented by the ſtrong bonds of Chriflagi faith and 
Chriſtian charity) literally be one The Jew. 
ennie eli 46 iti 21195 unt he & ſhould 


4 1 Bt concident mackeras fuas in aratra, E zilynac in falees : id elt, 


« animorum nocentium, & linguarum infeſtarum, & omnis mali- 
tim atque blaſphemie ingenia convertent in ſtudia modeft & 
© pacis, Et non aocipiet gens ſupra gentem macheram, utique 
„Acad; & non diſcent amplius bellare, i. c. iaimicitias perficere; 
« ut et bie diſeas Chriſtum non bellipotentem, ſed paciferum, re 
< promiſſum.”——Tertull. adverſ. Marcion. lib; i. cap. 21. | 

* Quanquam iſta que dicitis bella religionis noftrz ob invidiam 
© comtmoveri, non fit difficile comprobare, poſt auditum Chriftum in 
mundo, non tantum non aucta, verum etiam ex parte furiarum 
« comprefſonibus imminuta. Nam cum hominum vis tanta (nempe 
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and the only rivralſtũp between the moſt contending 
nations thenceforward ſhould be, who could beſt pro- 
mote the glory of their Maſter's kingdom (not as the 
Jews had too'ofteti) ſought tolidvance/their thmporal 
glory; not in the way that has ſinc been taken by 
| theimpoſior of the Eat, by ams, and by war 3-but) 
by diſplaying ibat temper of moekneſs and forbear- 
ance which are the eminent characteriſtics of Chriili- 
anity. And the true diſciples of Jeſus are, in fact, 
all, of this bleſſed evangelical. temper.. Whatever be 
their nation or condition, Chriflians are, by profeſſion, 
peaceable, and peace-makers... - The ſpirit af contea» 
tion, and the ſpirit of war, belong not to the eharactep 
of Chriſtians; who are taught to conſider it as the firſt 
condition of their religion to be lde their Madter) 
meek aud lawh, and net eaſily proveted; and of ſuch 
unbounded bee weer their r 
3 ba? SON 17 Ig B3 ee e 1G WH Vets Sos grey After 


aliens debe — enen cue; habet 4 Chile 
© jamdudum orbis ingratus, per quem feritatis mollita eſt pahies, 
« atque. boſtiles manus eobibere à ſanguige cognati ig, Fee 
< cepit,%———Arnobivs ady. Gentes, lib, i. p. m. $4 6 

*The promulgation of Chriſtianity not only eus che eie 
from numberleſs other evils, but, in ſome degree, from the xavages 
of war. Such was the ſad Rate of things previous to the coming of 
the Prince of Peace, that, according to Euſebiua, even boys learned 
the art of war: and even in villages, the country men (3s though 
they had been fiuog by the oeſtrum, or poſſeſſed by 8 demas) mere 
92 8 f | "> "py 
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After null, it is not neceffary'to roſtrain this memor- 
able propheoy to events that have already happened. 
Like ſome other prophecies; and ſome other parts of 
Seriptute, this probably has not yet had its full com- 

jletion, + It will then only be fulfilled when, after a 

long day of darkneſs, during which the Church of 

Chriſt has been eclipſed by the thick clouds of igno- 

rance and irreligion, it ſhall pleaſe God, by the bright 
beams of the glorious Sun of the Goſpel, to diſpel 

error, and to cauſe truth to ſhine forth with ull its own 
celeſtial ſplendour. Th fulneſs of the'Gentiles ſhall 
come in; andthe Captain- of our Salvation, ſpiritually 
going forth conquering and to conguer, ſhall | ſubdue all 
his enemies. And then we too, and all his ſervants, 
having fought the good fight of faith, ſhall | accompliſo 

our warfare, and obtain that bleſietd 2 n 

to his Church now militant here uponearth, 


Thus conſidered, the text perfectly well acne 
with the whole ſcheme of Chriſtianity ;. which un- 
doubtedly' is, that righteouſneſs. and peace ſbould kifs 
each other ; and that, in Jeſus the world might bave 


appear, than all that had been foretold began to'be fulfilled. The 
power of the Romans, heretofore ſo irreſiſtible, was no longer in- 
vincible ; and, though the ſpiritual kingdom of the Meſſiah certainly 
did not at all interfere with the civil power of any kingdom, yet the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity and the decline of this great Pagan 
empire were almoſt co-eval. And, from. that time to this, war (all 
horrid as it till is) has worn an aſpect ſomewhat leſs ferocious and 
n N go 
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Hence, One of the firſt duties of Chriſtianity there- 
fore is that, both as individuals and as communities, 
we ſhould: all follow: after the things which make 
For peace; and, as far as it is poſſible; ive peaceably 
wit all men. Viewed even in a political light only, 
war ſeems to be as incompatible with an improved 
ſtate of Society, as it certainly is with the doctrines of 
the Goſpel; and it is a circumſtance not a little to 
the credit of our religion, that it ſo decidedly diſ- 
oountenances it. War is a relict of barbariſm; 
and therefore flill to be conſidered as the virtue only 
of an uncultivated people. And however offenſive 
it might ſound in the ears of ſome refined nations, 
n alſo military nations, 
were we to go into the inveſtigation in any detail, 
there is reaſon to believe it would be found. that the 
pts 5 u e ce eh ES 
When, 


g 4 ide Lad tee da li 
CPR eee 
Cyrus, jn the Clio of Herodotus: 33 
— e eee ee eee b 
pls hg TH & rg Th; TaTiga; drr br d Tp, 61 Tart; Th; val. 
A fimilar paſſage ogcurs in Demades the orator, preſerved only in 
the rude verſes of Txetzes, Chiliad. vi. 20, 
| And Polybius, in contraſtiog the bleſſings of peace with the 
axilegies 07 yer, is ahogtel te vatark, and alot The very. outs 
of Herodotus. | 


t This propoſition is fyr from implying, that the lf warlike 
mth. ae won. Every friend to Chriſtianity muſt dg - 
„ 


ö 
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When, therefore, a writer on Ethics lately called the 


various tribes; of Indians around us nations of heroes®, 


though the term was perhaps ſtrictly juſt and proper, 
it certainly conveyed no compliment to the Indians, 
as he no doubt intended it ſhould, The words de- 
ſeribe Indians exactly as they are; that is, as war- 
riors and ſavages. As individuals, ſoldiers may be, 
and I ſincerely believe generally are, diſtinguiſhed for 
their humanity, no Jeſs than for their courage: but, 


as & body, they eee ge, ae phate 
"Th f 
e I 


eee eee eee 
for the ſocial arts, a ſpirit of manly ſentiment, of induſtry, and of 
integrity, which are rarely met with among ſome of the more peace- 
able nations of the ſouthern parts of Europe. In modern Greece, 
in Italy, and in Portugal, (which certainly are no longer mili- 
tary nations,) idleneſs, treachery, . eee 
predominant features of national character. Mine 

+ Dr, Smithy in bis Theory of Moral Sentiments, Pg 

+ 4 In reality, were all his (Alexander's) actions duly eftimated, 

© he could deſerve no other character than that of the great cut- 
* throat of the age in which he lived. But, the folly of mankind, 
« and the error of hiſtorians, is fuch, that they uſually make the 
. actions of war, bloodſhed, and conqueſt, the ſubject of their higheſt 
< encomiums; and thoſe their moſt celebrated heroes that moſt excel 
« therein, Whereas thoſe only are true heroes, who moſt benefit 
the world, by promoting the peace, welfare, and good of man- 
« kind : but ſuch as oppreſs it with the ſlaughter of men, the de- 
* ſolation of countries, the burning of cities, and the ether calami- 
* ties which attend war, are the ſcourge of God, the Attilas of 
the age in which they live, and the greateſt plagues and calamitics 
3 — AEM 
ee « but 
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It is not one of the leaſt objeQions to wur that it 
occaſions a perverſion and miſapplication of fine ta- 
lents. How many men, with diſpoſitions naturally 
good, who, under a well-regulated ſyſtem; might and 
would have been the guardians and benefaQors, have 
become the butchers and deſtroyers, of their kind ! 
Great parts are not fo common, that the world can 
afford to bear the loſs of them. When we Tee a 
Julius Cæſur, with all his vaſt natural and acquired 
powers, ſtooping to be n mere warrior, we muſt 
lament the waſte of ſuch abilities Compare, I pray 
you, any of the moſt celebrated commanders, with 
whoſe fame the world reſounds ; compare them, I ſay, 
with a Socrates, a Fenelon, or a William Penn; 
and if good parts, directed to the attainment of good 
ends, be the criterion of a great character, ſee how, 
on the compariſon, every mere hero will hide his 
diminiſhed head. True greatneſs deſerves all the 
| honour that the world can pay to it: but, fields dyed 
with blood are not the ſcenes in which true greatneſs 
is moſt likely to be found. He who ſimplifies a me- 
chanical proceſs, who ſupplies us with a new con- 
venience or comfort, or even he who contrives an 
elegant ſuperfluity, is, in every proper ſenſe of the 
phraſe, a more uſeful man than any of thoſe maſters 
in the art of deſtruction, who, to the ſhame of the 


L but for the puniſhment of it, and therefore ought as ſuch to be 
% prayed againſt, and deteſted by all mankind,” ——Prideaux's 
Connections, part i. book 7, vol, ad, Bro, p. 709. 

| | world, 
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world, have hitherto monopolzed bn al 1 hos 
noun 079 4 5575 #4 11 A 
1 leaſt berwleſi, it it be not alſo ee Pp 
Adee fond hope, that the period cannot be very 
diſtant» when, ſrom the filent and - unnoticed,” but 
gradually prevailing, influence of Chriſtianity, France 
and Great Nritain, (the two foremoſt-nations:of the 
world, which have juſt now ſheathed the ſword} 
taught. by long [exptrience the better arts of prace, 
the titne when they ſhould give law to the world in 
peace, as they have long done in war! Such would 
be the great and bleſſed influence of fuch an era in 
the wodld that he: only would n enthuſiaſt was : 
ſhould not hal it as a millennium. | 
It is no part of m purpoſe ot preſent t: to! eates 
intoithe-queſtion how fur wor is, or is not, lawful to 
Chriſtians. : Merely as a point of caſuiſtry, it might 
(perhaps) after all my pains, remain with you, (as L 
confeſs is the caſe as to myſelf,). undecided : but 
neither you nor I can ſor a moment entertain a doubt, 
that war is one of the ſevereſt calamities with which 
the Almighty has ever ſeen fit to chaftiſe the fons of 
men. As war in the elements deſolates the natural 
world, wars among men diſorder and deftroy all the 
beauties of the moral world. Thunder and lightning, 
and hurricanes, and volcanoes, are not more fatal in 
their reſpective ſpheres. It would not, Tbeliere, be 
difficult to prove, from hiſtory, that no nation ever yet 
engaged in war, without being eventually a loſer by 
Foto it. 
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n. I any people can be thought an, exception to 
this remark, it muſt be the Romans z who, owing 
- heir origin to war, ſeem to have purſued it, through 
their whole: hiſtory, as a trade, and 'the means of 
their ſubſiſtence. And yet their greateſt orator, in 
a flouriſhing period of their empire, ſorupled not to 
2 a 1 
War . 

een he ttes: 
barous nations around us were the proud maſters of 
the world. Their hiſtory is compoſed of little elſe 
than a weariſome ſucceſſion of incurſions and in- 
_ vaſions, which, on the ſlighteſt pretenſions,'they were 
for ever making on their more peaceful, but leſs 
powerful, neighbours. Theſe wars, however digni- 
fied by hiſtory, are, when philoſophically conſidered, 
in no point of view of more conſequence than thoſe 
of Creck, Catawba, or Cherokee Indians; who want 
but a Thucydides, or a Livy,/to-rehder them as re- 
nowned as the Romans. Let but Indians be mea- 
finollby Roman iden, and they ard wot infrier to 


\* 25 en enand 65+ ere 4 %, 
_ «Mil .. Jura. Sat, K. hg. 
„ eee eee que vel injuſta 
2 — bellua,” r 
Lb, vii. epiſt. 14. 
<<< —— 2 * « Pax optima rerum, bc 
. . ˙ oth 1-46 


* Janumeris patior. “ 
| .- Halen, lid. i, L595, 
ln. : 
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Romans! the Romans wete warriors, and {6 are our 
North American Indighs: the Romans were the 


and ſuchj\we too! well know, Indians alſo ares Won- 
derful-are the ways of Providence ! It was by the 
ſword alone that the Romans became 2 people; and 
by the ſword they ceaſed to be a people. A Nate of 
conſtatit war 'naturally rendered them irritable and 
quarrelſome. Hence, when they had, as they boaſted; 
ſubdued the world, and no foreign enemies were left 
for them to contend with, they. quarrelled among 
themſelves, and fell the victims of civil war. And 
who does not ſee, that theſe ill-fated nations, whom 
I have preſunied to compare with Romans, muſt ere 
long, from their own natural propenſity to war, and 
from our illiberal and unchriftian ſyſtem of ſoment- 
ing their-inteſtine quarrels and wars, be alſo totally 
deſtroyed 2 Already their numbers are greatly di- 
miniſhed i and they will too ſurely continue to di- 
miniſh, unleſs, happily for ourſelves as well as for 
them, we ſhall hereafter be ſo wiſe and humane as to 
obſerve a more juſt and generous policy towards them. 
Would we but learn to regard them as human beings, 
capable. of civilization; they might ſoon be. brought 
to break: their bows, | eee eee 
and heat tbeir ſinurut into pl br rt. 
Wir pointes; cuts the great and. es 


riva] nations ; the-Carthage and Rome ef modern 
* Tbe compariſon _hitherto. 


has failed in ons 
reſpect, 


ſoourge and the terror of the neighbouring nations j 
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dad, theſe wars have not yet effected the deſtruction 
of either. If it could be aſdertainod how mbh 
blood and how much treafare each of theſe two na- 
tons has, from age to age, expended in wars againſt 
each other; and contraſted with a ſimilar enuntera- 
tion of their reſpective oonqueſts and acquiſitions, 
it would enable both themſelves: and | the: world to 
form a fair eftimate of the ſum · total of their reſpee- 
tive profit and loſs. And I am much miſtakon if 
the reſult would not be that all the territory, ani 
all the advantages which, in all their wars, either: has 
| gained from the other, would be dearly paid for by 
the expenditure of a ſingle cr 
- If the manifeſtos of the contending parties: might 
be reccived as proofs, wars would always appear to 
be oawordable and juſt. When, however, tlieſe 
appeals to the public contradict euch other (as they 
necefiarity cnuſt, and always do) it is impoffibld itliat 
both can be right. in the wan now happily termi- 
m perhaps be: ſaſpeted of partiality. As a hun- 
6 De ea agar be. alledged; 
und, from our ene intereſt}: wene ſimu- 
lated by fironger motives, to obtajn- exact. informe- 
tion reſpocting the trac grounds/of the: quarieh, then 
CO Rr RO England: and, 
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this advantage in forming our judgments, we have, 
both as a pubſic and as individuals, again and again, 
declared the war to have been, on our parts, juſt, 
How far indeed any war is either juſt, or juſtifiable, 
we know not: happily we do know, that the one 
now ended has ended in our favour, Yet, befides 
the enormous load of debt with which if has encam- 
bered the mother country, ( fhate of which it is 
highly reuſdhable we ſhould bear,) and befides- all 
that we ſuffered during its continuance, (the recol- 
lection of which muſt ſtill be pamſul,) our joy maſt be 
not a Wl” checked by the refleftion, that w are 
tif} left expoſed to many dangers, and ſubjected to 
many tfieulties; whieh, though we may und do 
rejoie® itt '#" peace, — eee as ren. | 
that dere ban been * vw 

— — of tas 1 . 
avoid here remurking, that, wherever war is ſpoken 
of by the ſacred writers, it is generally conſidered as 
a curſe, oy Account of the mterruption it gives to the 
labburs of the plow. Thos, iu the propſurt Joel, 
where the metaphor of the text is reveried u is 
ſtill viewed through the medium of its influence o 
huſbandry. Prepare war; make up the nughty men ; 
ler alt mighty ew Arato ntar; ber them ome up: 
beat your pls into \fevords; and" your" priviings 
books inte ent. And the calamitous effects of war 
on hucbandey are. thus pathetically doferibed 5. The 
Felt is'wwaftott'y who- land men, far the: chen i 
waſted 3 the new wine is dried up, the ad lg 
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— ̃ ͤ huſbandmen !' Howl, 'O ye wiint» 
dreſſers, for the wheat and for the barley | becauſe the 


| Sarveſt of | the field is: periſbed. | The: ſeed is\ rotten 


becauſe they have no paſture ; yea, the flocks of ſheep are 
of fierce and turbulent minds; who, like ſome ma- 
rine birds, which are never ſeen but in a ſtorm, dwin- 
dle into infignificance in peace; becauſe, they take 
no pleaſure in rural quiet and domeſtic. enjoyments, 
They are /oldiers, and have to do with wars; and, 
therefore, (to uſe the words, in the firſt book of 
Eſdras, of one of the young men, who contended for 
truth before king Darius,) they do not de huſbandry *. 
Whew the poſterity of Shimei ſettled themſelves in 
Gedor, it is ſaid, they; found fat. paffures and good. 
rd peaceable, God, in bis Scriptures, every where 
{peaks of war as one of the heavieſt ol his judgments, 
and the moſt calamitous puniſhment which fin-can 
n on * ſons of men. ene d 
* e e 4s; 
. 


Ce. chere is a ſtrikiag paſſage, perſectiy analogous to this idea. 


+ The Hindoos are the only cultivators of the land, und the only 
= manufoAturere. The Mabometans, who came into India, were 
« ſoldiers, or followers of a camp ; and even hop are user to be 
eee NT ee 
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Ab alone can; make, the creature his weapon, to 
correct, and e reſtactory and the dif 
obedient, tpreatened his people, when: /hey walked 
contrary, to him, and would not be reformed, tc. ſend a 
feeard, among them, and ia dim ther land into deſelar 
fg On the other hand, be held qut the bleſſings 
5p flow £ 1 to the obedient: thus 
peaking to the Iſraelites, Jf.ye will mall in my fatutes, 
— heep: my commun dent: to da them j thes I will 
give you rain in due ſeaſon; and the land ſpall yield bor 
mcreaſe, and;the trees of, the field ſball pinid their. fruit. 
And. your. threſting ſpat, reach unta the uintage, and the 
vintage ſpall, reach ante ybe ſeming time +. and vs bai 
eat your bread 0 the full, and dwell your land ſafely, 
Aud I uill give peace in ha fan; aud ys ſhall he down, 
and nane {bail mats vou, nid. en #143 er 
Peace is welegme to us on ten thouſand accounts: 
and I do moſt eordially. congratulate, you on the joy- 
ful ogeaſion of the day. The ordinary. oecupations 
of life, are, now reſumed :; and your ſwarms of young 
men, herętoſore ſo frequently taken from you to go 
to yar, no return to the common hiys, do make and 
to eat the honey of peace. If ſome bave leſa glory 
all have more eaſe: and even thoſe ho have only the 
neceflaries of liſe, now have tdem without 
Thoſe of our people hh go tome Þ Hep ee 
ond, ocqupy Heir " bufings in the deep: waters nom no 
longer, are terrified e e 
it is ine dhe bands.of God j- they "n6 Ager 
volett men ulld to rr... 
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demerit to have to alledge that there are others us 


| e clit. vol. . p. 20. 


18 o is pLa6n wif 1563. 
- Bebe With me, I pray you, if (owing, pethaps, to 


A We oi, which I have long re- 


gerched us the moſt pleaſing of all employmente) 1 
confitatulate you chieffy on the weleomeneſi of peace 
fronti the leifare it will afford you to attend te wulf. 
dandry. With every encouragement of a genial 
mate, and d fertile fofl, it is our great ſhame, und 
infiead of being the foremoſt people 
on the Continent, to be the moſt backward : though 
i might have been expected, as we were the firſt 
province of North America which was firmty fettled, 
that we ſhould by this time have attained a ſuperior 


degree of improvement. Yet, if it be any excuſe for 


faulty us ourſelves, we are not fingular in having 
incurred this reproach. A kind of fatality ſcems to 
wttend fone countries. In every place, where na- 
ture has been unuſually bountifal, there human in- 


duſtry is proportionably remiſs. In the Southern 
parts of Europe, which are naturally ſome of the 
po SHIP tes the — in 
wretched eden of behan- " Their inattentio 
4180 3 RT): 2 
. 6th ops of 6 moe 
traveller, is mo miſeradly cultiated. 
The hufbandmen ſhowet up the Rubbll, weeds, and tops of 
© Jurrows inte fmall heaps, which they burn ; then fpread them 
wut upon the ground, and ajork them is with a plongh, which 
* 4s kittle better than u great knife faſiencd to a ſingle Rick, that 
« juſt ſeratcher the ſurface." S winburne l Travelachropgh Sir, 
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to the moſt valuable of the arts may, perhaps, be fairly 
aſcribed reg , cng ot 11 ore 
MEG? WIT yirry 5 v6 
Dut we have no ſuch a 400 0 offer" be | 
1 ——— We not only 
dwell/ in a ladd of liberty but in a land abtindantly 
ſtored with the giſts of nature. Like the moſt favoured = 
people of God we have been brought imo 4 givd 
land; 8 land of brooks of toter, - of fountoins: a 
depths vhat ſpring out of valleys and bills ; a lu of 
oil and honey; wherein ti may rat bread' without 
ſearceneſs, '\ © To: deſcribe Virginia the exaeſt geo- 
grapher would be at loſb to find terms more appo- 
ſite:or-juſt;/ Let, ſo far! from being diſtinguiſhed 
by - having made a ſuitable improvement 'of ſuch 
rare natural advantages, I fear we ire diftinguithed 
only by our indolent negle& of them. Were 
it not ſor the hope that, owing to many favourable 
circumſtances now providentially thrown in your 
way, this extreme ſapineneſs will not continue 
to be chatucteriſtical of you, be would be far 
from deſerving to be ſet down as your enemy; who, 
ſeeing the ill uſe ye make of the neh wanna, 
and pleaſant places, in which be Bier are fallen 
to you, ſhould wiſh you removed to the blen um 
barren-- mountains of - Acadia. ' There, necellity 
would force yon to a conduct which neither s f 
of duty nor a ſenſe of intereſt hau yet berm uble 
to . . 
8 N ES „ a by 
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0 that in diſparaging to trace Continue to pur- 


rn αν . 
by being induſtrjous you woukt of courſe alfa beebme 
more: worthy: a more hopp oe badied!: 
I ndolence, it is probable, is every where the cha- 
ratteriſtic of the inhabitants of Harm boun trie: 1 
have felt its influence, and there ſore have loſb ruſerve 


owning that it is ours. A à probf of it i permit 
me to mention, what I have oſten obſerved; dhab moſt 
f your invontiom (in which; us für as mere natural 
tulents go, no people are mord inggenious) are calou- 
dated, not immediately to improve either urls or ſei- 
\enbes,; Hut merely to leſſen dubouv n 
But, however freely I may allow myſelf tu nf ure 
you where: you ſeem to-tleſetve oenſurtj dt would be 
unzuſt not to allow, as I do with great pleſiirepthat, 
in many reſpects, you deſerve praiſe· Your:back- 
wardnes ir huſbandry is'prabably not altogether: to 
be aſcribed-tb your indolence.-\ The marker preſer- 
eue dong ſhewn ta cmmette ia 6 firong) indica- 
tion that ng ¹,i.e has never been much favoured 
y the ettlers of Amerioa . Fur be it from ab to ſug- 
ft d ſehtiment;/ or to ſuffer an exprefiiorictozeſcape 


ſue it with ardont ; purſue it with ſucceſs; When 
Jou were ſirſi planted here, it was, I believes nt Leal 
lia the ention of the: ſettiers, ) Almoſt, ſar the ſingle 
voſe of-tratt. Nat you ui be ꝓpoſſeſſurs of 
Juntnenſe tracts of landed property, as woll es u great 
trading peoples; that an ſhonld have, almoſt literally, 
an ö * thatteſpedt atdeat) 
ve _ reſemble 
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reid Ye 4 great kingdom rather than-s ſettlemerit 
of /©'terd'j- could handy! be in the eontetplation of 
our toutiders, And, indeed, unleſs euery thing ale 
had been made to correſpond and keep pace with 
this very eſſential chavge of eolonia} ſyſtom, it is by 
no means certain that We have done well in depart· 
ing froth the originaf len of the Ze this 
as it may, 'T charge this general pteſeronce ſhæun 
to trade, 16/ injurioũis to agricuſture, to this lesdiatz 
principle of colonization; which” no ſubſecuent 
change of circutnſtanices'has yet been able whelly'ts 
cotnterd&. 1590475 007 2200 un ago u 
Iltis hight time that we ſhould begin to adapt our 
„ conduct to our eircumſtances. By the folteritig care 
: — — late, and by our own (ofteritimes well. 
0 n, and, above all, by the bleſſing 
„ of ones, e are become a conſiderable 
1 whatever policy might be proper in the eartier 
d periode of cr ſettlemetif igricuſtore now claims otir 
g- eſpecial attention. We have few inducements to 
pe become artiſans or manuſacturers: our having much 
Ur- 
jen 
aſt 


ol and but few people, proves that _ inay — 


make them. But we have ever) ind ſuc eine 1 
low the ex .of Uzziah, and. to tape, 

Every produce, of.the. earth, from, almoſt every fot 
on the globe, will with due culture, thrive and flouriſh 
inVirginig Beſides Beſides wheat and barley, we poſſeis, 
| C3 almoſt 


20 donn nN races in 2763; 
a Amoſt enluſtvely, that wonderful plant *, which 1 


am at ſdtno loſs how, with propriety, to call either a 


raiment; neither is it a luxury, at leaſt in the ſenſe 
of a gratification, being ſo nauſeous and offenſive, that 
long babit alone can . reconcile, any conſtitution. to 
the uſe of it F. We alſo. have not only the rich 
fruits. of Perſia and Aſia Minor, but all the beſt plants 
and fruits of Europe ; though, like the country from 
which we came, we can boaſt of but few indigenous 
productions, Our woods too are over-run-with lux- 
uriant vines and olives ; a circumſtance that ſhews 
with. what certainty of great ſucceſs. they might be 
cultivated t. Thus, if from; the viciſſitudes of men's 
fancies the uſe of tobacco ſhould ceaſe, you fiill poſ- 
ſes à peverefailing reſource. of plenty, in poſſeſſing - 
land, Ken Pulling, of erm, end ming. and al: and it is 
not pnworthy your obſervation, that, in Was 
WRIT Ws ee We moſt 
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„ Tobacco, 1 
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. 
4 The prophetic dbb of the immortal Maro might be no Ib 
realized in America than in Italy — | 
* 3 nar 07 er. 
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of the-Juxuries of life are comprehended. The principal] 

of man's tife, are water, fire, iron, ſalt, flour of wheat, 
ſoon. may poſſeſt. And as by this happy termination 
of hoſtilities (bleſſed, be God !) every man may, now 
fit under his own; vine, and under bis own fig-tree, and 
ſecurely cultivate and enjoy all the ſweet arts of peace, 
Je are without excuſe, if, hereafter, ye do not, like 
Noah, begin to be huſbandmen, and to plant vineyards, 
Whilſt you are duly grateful, as it highly becomes 
you. to be, that the lor is fallen to you in a fair ground, 
and hut gan have 'a, goodly heritage, farget not, 1 
charge. you, by what tenure you hold. theſe great 
bleſſings ; nor forget how eaſily (as well as certajoly) 
God can and will make a fruitful land barren, for the 
wickedneſs of them that dwell therein e. 


* + Tt, was but f ſmal country „nd a very littel plot of grownde, 
« which the Lſraclites poſſeſſed in the land of Canaan ; which, as = 
© now is a very barren country: for that within fifteen miles of 
« Jeruſalem, the countrey is wholey barren, and ful of rockes and 
© floney'z and unles it be about the plaine of Jerico, I know not 
© anie parte of the countrey, at this preſente, that is fruitfulle. - 
© What it hath bins in tymes paſte, I refer you to the deckirs- 
* tion thereof, made in the Hoe Scriptures, ' My opinion is, that 
when it was fruitfulle, and a land that flowed with mill and boney, 
* —in thoſe dayes God bleſſed it, 204 that as then they followed his 
«cont "but now, being inhabited by infidelles, that 


* 
anden e 
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Wadch bes omen been hid. and much miy Ml be 
ſaid,” in favour of haſbandry't but its beſt” recom . 
mendation is that it is favourable to bappines" by 
being favdiirable to virtue . This vitcartiffani#'ls 
beautifully Muſtrated by the author of my textf n 
man whoſe mind was well ſtored with all the Teath- 
ing of his age, and ſtored, in particular, With a 
knowledge of huſpandry. This will appear from the 
parable 1 'ath aboüt to quote; a parable well worth 
the attention of the curious, if it vere — pur 
account contained in it of Jewiſh ag Dold 
„ue plotoriian Plow all day Þ fo) US BY 0 0 
Freut the clods of hir ground Y When be hath nude pl 
the face thertof, Hoth be not caſt #broad e ftches, d 
fatter the cummin; and caft in the principal wheat, and 

He een Parley, added er For, 
. N Nan dee W ITN * bim nd bon 
* manner, God cuvſeth "it, 2 ite hund Barren ; for it m fo 
« harren, that I coulde get no bread, when I came nere unto it, 
% Kc.“ ——The Travayles of two Englyſhe to Jeruſa- 


12 
bed, "Grand "Chiro, Gaza," "an Mexzandrd, & "Vrinted for 
+37 Arcker in 1608. - Lall>tag «$7 1 Si wits 
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1 dans Pagriculture 1 rincipalement, que la France doit 

« | D'ailleurs, agriculture conſerve = mocurs & la religion, ; Elle 

c rend les mariages facales, . & heureux f, elle fait paitre 

beaucoup denfans, &.“ tudes de la Nature, B. de St. 
Biene, Lond. edit wol f. 5.93. | Kg 1 eile 
See alſo Smith's Wealth of Nations, bes edit, vol. | . 197- and 

vol, iii. p. 282. and The State of the POT ite n 

1 #3, tc dee le en 
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„bes eeee eee l n endes e 
hum. Tor -Mhe tober rt not threſhed wrh u fbr h 
in rum, deirbef is M tart-roberl turned about upm˙ h 
cummin : but the frees urs beaten out with'a fat and 
bt aaiimite 46ith 4 rad. Brend. corn is bruiſed; bettuſe 
be 46810 not ever be Yhre/bing it, nut break it with tht 
cobedl , bis" dor, nor Druife it wirb Bis ponſemn v. 
The doArinal inttruction, or moral, coueched under 
this parubolical ithagery; not only" intimates that, it 
the words of the Bon goes for the Moſt High Bath 
OA IN ee e Ac om zbofroub a M 019720 27 
* In, ee apd-Murgland, bes in_geveral, iv not thraſbed, 
but trodden out with horſes ; very much in the manner deſcribed. is 
the following account of this ancient practice. They (the Euro- 
« peans) do riot thraſh out their corn, but have it trodden out with 
<« oxen or horſes ; nor in u barn, or covered place, but in the open 
« air, on a floor j which is made in the follow iug manner. They 
* take cow-dung, and a little ſtraw.; and with water mix and work 
« it together, When they have made a ſufficient quantity of this 
* loam, hey ſpread it pretty thick, i in a circle of about ten yards 
4 diameter aud turn horſes up pon it to tread it cloſe_down, . Then 
« they leave it it to harden 6 fn ; * Are it become. 
a hard as a None, 
« On the exrmkin of thi e error oc 
* ears to, eats ; and drive over them a team of eight horſes ar onen, 
" round and round, now and then turning the ſheaves, till they judge 
* the corn 1s all trodden out. This (Kolben adds) no doubt, will 
« put the Scripture.reader in mind of the cuſtom of treading out eara 
« by oxen among the children of Iſrael. But, for this purpoſe, L 
* muſt needs prefer horſes to oxen. It is moſt;centain, that corn is 
much more expeditiouſly got out of the cars by the tread; of 
" horſes and oxen, than by thraſhing, "——Kolben's Cape of Good = 
Hope aden by n A et. e Holt 0 gaied 
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created Abenden but that me proceſz in carrying 
on the work of grace, as well as the produce or fruit 
ol grace, bears a near analogy and reſemblance to the 
proceſs of agriculture, The courſe of proceeding, in 
both caſes ſeems to be accurately marked in the paſ- 
ſage now under conſideration. The foil is firſt broken 
by the plough; it is then harrowed i; then cleared. of 
weeds; and then ſown. More preciſe or better 
directions could not be given ſor the culture of 
grace; the growth of which is alſo God's huH,uwZ 
wherein we are directed, firſt, to break ap the fallow 
. 


e e an a 2 
FENG bees Gre oro mares ver trum * * RS 
wen HJaſtituit.. Virg. Georg. lib. i. L 147. 


"+" Since this Ba nds! Ct tas e 
| pariſon in Latymer's Sermons: he ſays, 
„hen frexching to plotghuiaz's labour, and « previte to 2 


_ « ploughman.-＋ Firſt, for their labour in all ſeaſons of the yeare. 


For there is no time of the yeare in which the ploughman hath not 
| e eee fn oy Ce OS 
« plowman hath a time to ſet forth, and to aſfay his plough, and 
other times, for other neceſſary workes to be done. And then 
« they alſo may be likened together for the diverſitie of workes, and 
varietie of offices that they have to do, For as the ploughmn firſt 
| 4 ſetteth forth his plough, and then tilleth his land, and breaketh 
© it in furrowes, and ſometime ridgeth it up agayne, and at other 
eee , e e 36s 
© hedgeth it, diggeth it, and weedeth it, purgeth, and maketh it 
at cleane : ſo ſo the prelate, the preacher ——hath a buſſe worke to 
es oa oral, 
« ſame 
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Lajymer's Fourth Sermon Of the plough. , 
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Some ancient, in drawing the picture of an happy 
people, ſuys, it is neceſſary, peace and good laws 
ſhould prevail; that he ground: ſbould be well culti- 
vated; children well educated;/ and due homage paid. 
to the Gods. And, among the Romans, to'neglet 
the cultivation of one's farm was deemed a probrum 
cenſorium, a fault that merited the cbaſtiſement of the 
cenſor.” No occupation, ſays Plutarch in his Life of 
Numa, implants ſo ſpeedy and ſo effectual a love of 
peace as a country life,' "Accordingly, poets, who 
generally dwell with rapture on-unſophiſticated man- 
ners, ſpeak of rural employments as comprehending 
al þ humen'virtne,/ end ell human ſelicity. In every 
ſtation and every ſpbere of liſe, men (if they be ſo 
diſpoſed) may find cauſe to adore the wiſdom and the 


goodneſs of God: but in none is it more conſpicu- 


ous, or more ſtriking, than in that occupation which 
requires us to be daily. witneſſes of the bleſſings of 
Proyidence ſo wonderfully manifeſted in bringing forth 
groſe for ibe cattls, and green herb for the ſeryice of 


man; wine to male glad the heart of man, oil to make 


bim 4 chearful countenance, and bread to firengthen 
man's heart. Bleſſed with bealth, the happy recom- 
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e e ee eee 
« threatninges of God for ſinne. Now ridging them up agayne 
« with the goſpell and the promiſes of God's favour. Now weeding 
„ OE eee eee 
„„er 


" agitated. 
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agitated by all the mad contentions of a tumultuous 
world, farmers are generally contented to be quiet 
themſelves, and to let others be quiet. And hence, 
the moſt virtuous and uſeful citizens are ſound neither 
in the higheſt nor loweſt departments of ſociety ; not 
among merchants and ſoldiers; nor, perhaps, among 
artiſans, whoſe modes of living render them too prone 
to run into juntos, 'elhbs, and eubals : but in the thid- 
dle conditions of life, among an induſtrious, verse 
able; and contentedd peuſantr ß 
It is not without much undiſſembled regret that 1 
ſiee a ſingle cloud for a moment: darkening our bright 
Horizon, I ſhould be happy to eongratulate you on 
the peace being as complete, as, no doubt, our rulers 
expected it would be, when they proclaimed this day 
of thankſgiving. But, the news from our frontiers is 
ſtill moſt alarming. Our ſuvage neighbours,” (who 
as ſavages alone are to be forgiven for delighting in 
War,) unſatiated with blood, have again taken up the 
hatchet, and are again ſpreading deſolation in our 
| borders; There is, I truſt, little likelibood, that they 
will penetrate into the interior parts of the country. 
On the contrary, I hope my confidence is not ill- 
ſounded, that our young men, now gone out againſt 
them, (acquainted as they are with the Indian country 


and with Indian manners) will, with little loſs of 
blood, though certainly not wit aut much toil and 
anger ſoon Opera's them. into peace... RL » 
Let me not be deemed enthuſiaſtie, or:vvmantic, 


when avow that 1 hook much'permatient good-to 
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_ ariſe ſrom this tranſient evil. Our rulers (both, here 
and in Great Britain) will now have Jeifure to attend 
to every part af our American polity ; and, among 
other things, to the late of Indians: and, poſſeſſed 
all the information which is now eaſily to be had, 
there can be no doubt, they will adopt ſome plan 
effecually.to civilize theſe nat iona iaſo herbatiau 
 -If ve may judge ſrom any thing that bas yet been 
attempted concerning” them, they bare been locked 
upan zs ufitamgd} and untameable oyſters; w 
like;the devated nations around, Indes. it was a kind 
of religion with white men e to. terminate. We 
have trvuted them with u 1 on 
ae e The et 7565 


— — ' — 
as to have. ſhewntomtards them o much internecine 
fury an toe Spende at firſt ſhewed' towards the 
Aborigines of the N wept, "Yet, N 
ou udian, be but his o. 

— — Ho IRe 
has happened-fince'our arrival-ir Ameriea, it would 
appear" (if Tar fivt much mittaken) that be has not 


derived fo much benefit, as we are opt. to flattes our- 
ſelves, from. being ſubjected o ate rather than to 
f Aed 134 o: tout vide dowwogryy ad uf d 
> 0444} 482 542, am 327 1 16300 os M up us 2 in 
: Fr 
to remark. that the North American Indiads call Eugliſhmen, but 
Engliſhmen only, Whigs inax: Frenchnicn they call Frenchmnen; 
and Spaniards, Spatfiards, It ſhæwe, however, thut, in things which 
VVͥ “ 
1 own 


go, on Tu rer l. 2763. 


Ion to you; L have not ſeldom blohed at their 
zccounts of the treatment they have experienced from 
white men * : but, 1 truſt; the period is not ſar diſ- 
err gre rarer ohne 
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(irom many which. occur to me) of ſamge beroiſm and ci tlised 
barbetity. They were related to me on good authority z and, I be- 
Keve, have never yet appeared in print.—* A gentleman in Maryland, 
well known for being the terror of ſndians, having rambled into 
the woods with: his fon' {then very young) elpied an old Tridian 
coming to his fiore (i. e. warehouſe) to trade, us was uſuul in times 
d The father, concealing himſelf and bis bey behiod a fallen 
he was from intending on with, got within reach of his gun. 
The boy was then directed to fre. He did fo ; and killed his man: 
| for no reaſon whatever but that he might be able to ſay he had killed 
his man.” | The perſon from whom I ag this Rory, aſſured me 
was related to him by one of the family as a meritorious fact. 
A party of white prope, from oneof the frontier (rtlewents of 
Virginia, once went out againſt a body of Indians, who were in arms 
to oppoſe a ſmall colony of ſettlers, who had taken poſſeſſion of 
ſome lands, which the Indians alledged they had never ſold. Indian: 
remonſtrate with their tomahawka ʒ and therefore now declared wir 
by driving off thoſe whom they adjudged to be encroachers,.. The 
whites were not of a temper to be intimidated. they reſolved, and 
were ſoon prepared, to attack the Indians, in their turns; who, being 
fallen upon when they were off their guard, and finding themſelves 
likely to be overpowered, fairly took to their heels. Among them 
was a young ſquaw, with an infant in her arms. She was ſuppoſed 
to belong to a perſon of ſome tiote, from her dreſs being compoſed 
almoſt entirely of filk handkerchiefs. Checked in her ſpeed by the 
burthen of her helpleſs charge, ſhe hoped to eſcape by hiding herſelf 
and her child among the weeds of a marſh. The thought ſhewed 


u but, alas l it was of meal. 
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we mall endeavour to diffuſe political ſecurity" and 
happitieſs to the Indian nations with 'whom we have 
any intercourſe z' and to eonvert n 


unn ror mmpmer gt een 
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u ef ihe G ie nanie 1 ieee 
eſpied her and took his aim. This ſhe ſaw; and being ſeafible alſo 
that ſhe muſt fall, . for when rifle-men have a fair ſhot, they are 


it from her back to her breaſt ;. that ſhe alone might receive the 
ball. And even when the fell, by a kind inftin& of nature (of the 
true force of which in ſuch 'caſe mothers/only ute; perhaps; the 


mother and her babe were killed and ſcalped.”” 81 
The adhd Gina <> Yano eee ICSD, 

duce, from their claſſic ſtores, any inſtance in which' the hell be 

nature is more forcibly diſplayed, than it is in this Ameries-tra- 


the moment of death. e 1 2 Res 
« 'Fune quoque am moriens, nd non 

The fame thing is mentioned of Janis . 

Theſe are ſtrong inſtances of the force of habit z whilſt the ruling 
paſſon of the poor untutored Indian, in the ſeme'rtying' vrifis, wis 
the genuine diQate of nature; And, when it is conſidered, how maliy 
incidents'6f a fimilar nature muſt have occurred fince aur eonfiexion 
vith theſe Aboriginal nations, it ic furprifing that nee the time of 
Capt. Smith (whoſe hiſttuRive and entertaining: book is well worth 
reading, if it were only for the fake of the'affeRing Rory of Poco- 
hontas) all ſuch circumſtances bave failed to attract che attention of 
the writers of American hiſtory, oe Sane 
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* the woods of America ſhall have become. pervious and ſafe, thoſe 


' «who 
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rarely kyown to miſs their objeQ,) her laſt und ovly.cire wb, if 
poſlidle, to preſerve her babe. With this hope, ſhe inſtantly turned 


proper judges) | ſhe was anxious and careful ſo) to fall as that ler 
child might not be hurt,——1 am ſhocked to relate, that both the = 


montane: anecdete.' It has been remarked of two iluſtriou Rb- = 
mans, Lueretia and Cæſar, that they regarded the ro ann even in 


* Reſpicit eee Loe Fa ai, 


* Then, in the Ateng langunge of a great; woml writer, when 
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When cherten were granted io be firſt emigrants, 
two motives only were aſſigned i, the enlargement 
l the Empire, and the farther, propagation of Chri- 
< ſtianity®.” The latter of theſe, motiyes is not leſs 
Juſt and proper now than it was then. Territory. we 
not want; haying, it is probable, already more 25 
vpe nell know, howto manage, Inflead betet of 
countenancing that vagrant and unſettled way Of life 
-which has become habitual to ſo many of our people; 
and that very general paſſion they hade de de for ever 


ning back ip queſt of freſh lands; 'a prachce pot 
more unptapitious to all agricultural. improvements, 
than likely to keep- us involved in Indian wars; 
det us enlarge our empire by the civilization. of the 


Indians; who. already bave a better title to any of 


Our z0r-lacated + lands, than we can, poſlibly give any 
nem comeras and who, with little peins, might ſoon 
be made at deaſt as good ſubjects as thoſe-whom » we 
are likely to put in their place. O bes s nt dc. 


It is granted, "that every attempt _ made to 
| bring this, herce. and intraétable c ple within the 
R of ſocial order has failed: but — $9. dos 
nailer 2ily © id ; Rat Ho 5 ot vt anon Hai Sud th Sit ha” 
le are nom reſtrained by fear, Hall. be, attraied by reverence 
and. rulitudes; who now range the opds;for prey; and live 1 
*;the-merey, of, winds. and ſeaſons, ſhall hy dhe paternal. care c 
our Sovereign, the. father of all bis. people,/ enjoy the. plenty of 
*, cultivated Ihods, thr, pleaſures of ſaciety/ the ſegurity of law, anc 
the light of revelation,” Px. Johnſon in his Preface to Ne 
Treatiſe. on the Globet, 1567; rad enngftriils foul Us . 1 
Maryland charter. | Not son to $1517 wo 5: 
24 Au'Ainerizan teres dendting dee had,” * 
sda el bas evoirrg mud od Haff Stam? d d 50 
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not prove that therefore they e jerulatinables' The 
attempts hitherto made may have been made injudi. 
ciouſiy; or they may not have been proſecuted and 
perſevered in with ſufficient earueſtueſs. We ſound 
not theſe wretched tenants of the woods a whit more 
ſavage than our progenitors appeared to Julius Cœſar 
or Agricola. It is, moreover, well known, that in 
South America various wandering! tribes of Indians, 
infinitely inferior both in bodily proweſs and in the 
endowments of the mind to North American Indians, 
have been collected and incorporated into a well- 
been, community. Nen, the fingle influence 


7 oi 199) t6 is reOt try oldies: of 


„b ebene and ecke of meer Ates tribes m 


have been brought to reliſh, the bleſſings of ſosiety, and the arts 
« of virtuous and ciyil life,” Mickle's Introduction to his Tranſle- 
tion of the Luſiad, p. 6.—Dumouriez, in his account of Portugal, 
(ee Eagliſh tranſlation, p. 183), beftows high.,praiſe-on. this go: 
verment of Paraguay, which was fquaded bythe Jeſuits, .*; At. the 
« end of fifty, years, to, the diſgrace of the other colonies, the cou 
« try of the miſſionaries was filled with villages, the Catholic faith 
was triumphant, and the ſavages civilized, happy, and ſubject to 
; the wileſt of goyernments. The power of theſe reverend 
dee fathers, by a ſyſtem of politics very different from the greater part . 
e i © of human governments, was founded upon  - pet ſoct union of 
| 10 public utility with individual happineſs.” ' rr 
This wonderful republic at length excited the Fanny of d | 
courts of Spain and Portugal; who, with hardly any pretenice of 
jullice, entered the country with.arms.in their hands, and, hy the 
ſuperior diſcipline of European ſoldiers, ſubjeQed to their yoke all 
#ho could not eſcape it by flight : © the reſt eftabliſhed themſelves 
' furcher up the country, taking the fathers with them to conſole 
D e them 


« diſgrace human nature: but in Paraguay and Canada the. natives / 
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ol one ſingle man among ourſelves has well nigh 
effected, in one tribe, all that is wiſhed for, with 
reſpect to Indians in general; for, in compariſon 
with other Indians, the Mobawks are even now 
8. civilized people, But Sir William Jobnſon is 
another Peter the Great: and, by doing what he 
has done in this reſpect, he bas furniſhed the world 
with a practical proof of an important obſervation 
made by a diſtinguiſhed writer . The ſtrongeſt 
_ & political inſtitutions may be farmed on the ſavage 
«ſtate of man. In this period the legiſlator hath 
* few or no prior inſtitutions to contend with ; and 
# therefore can form « ſyſtem of legiſlation conſiſt- 


them in thi ana. und protein - the c vn 
Money of the barbarians of Europe,” 

In a very Cenlible note (p. 187.) the tranſlator remarks, Wit i 
France all their writers, except Rach cory e n 
were of Monteſquiet's | opinion, inveighed bitterly dgainft the re. 
| public of Paraguay. The humane philoſophers, who are now 
preaching the freedom as well as the political liberty of the African 
ſlaves, with Voltaire at their head, could not bear that civilization, 
equality, and a government purely evangelical, ſhould be introduced 
among the free Americans of Paraguay. This inconſiſtency of con- 
duct (he fays) it is not difficult to account for. The Jeſuits, by 
| their writings againſt theſe philoſophers, defended che Chriſtian 
religion; and the ſtate founded by them was a Chriſtian common- 
wealth. The black ſlaves, on the contrary, have no religion but * 

their Feti/biſm, which is the worſhip of any living or inanimate being 224 
| EIN no doubt, agrees better with WW T1 

eee ee Tn 
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* ent with itſelf in all its parts: while the law. 
« giver who refortns a [tate already modelled or cor 
* ruptet muſt content himſelf with ſuch partial re- 
I gulatiohs 6s Lay eee ee 
* public habits will admit,” 
Wbat elſt is the early hiſtory of 5 
moſt poliſhed, but the hiſtory of Indians ? The brief 
character of uncultivated man is to age apriculture, 
to prasiſe bung, and to delight in war *, From 
Nimrod down to Atakullakulla + hunters have been 
ſavage. and bloody- minded. It would ſtem, then, 
that we havd only to wean Indians from the chaſe, to 
tame them, Every bther effort to mollify. and hu- 
manine theif ſtubborn (pirits, without this preliminary 
requiſite,” will 'continue to be made to little purpoſe. | 
They may mute talks g; they may give fringe of 
wenpen i nay; they may even be baptized, and be 
called Chriſtians : but as long as they live by hunting 
they will ſtill be Indians. The putting an end to 
hunting is the firſt Rep in the progreſs of civilization. 
And if this fingle expedient ſhould be found ſufficient 


to remedy the ny, heavy evils ariſing from their 
| „ 
* Agriculturz non ſtudent;; vita omnis in venationibus atque in 
but < ſtudils/rei militaris oonſiſtit Cx. de Bell. Gall. Ib. vi. 
ing * 9 eee eee n 
with The Lede Carpenter. 

fiem +2444 mm . 
ö fring of <vtmpum, (which is u fort of girdle decorated with beads 
5 4 is a pledge of their peaceable diſpoſition, _ | 

Lal 52 | being 
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being ſuffered to go on from age to age ſtill in a 
ſavage ſtate, it has the additional recommendation 
of being a fimple one; a cireumſtance which, of it- 
ſelf, is no mean proof of its being a good ſcheme. © If 
gunpowder and the implements of war were either not 
ſold to them, or ſold only at an exorbitant price, and 
little or nothing given them ſor their ſurs and their pel 

try; and if large and liberal bonnties were granted 
for every thing they ſhould raiſe or produce, either as 
farmers, ſhepherds, or manufacturers, it ſurely is fair 
to hope, that, as the firſt effects of ſuch regulations 
would be the keeping of them at home, and gradually 
enuring them to the [peaceful habits of paſtoral and 


rural life, they would inſenſibly, like all the reſt of 


the human race, when once they had learned a diſ- 
tinction of property, learn alfo, ſor the ſake of their 
e e een vas "tad bee By 1 
444.) bil 


eee eee 
new men into, ought to be huſbandry: firſt, becauſe it is the 
* moſt eafie' to be learned, needing only the labour of the body: 
< next, becauſe it is moſt and moſt needfu] : then, becauſe 
« it is moſt natural: and laſtly, becauſe it is moſt enemy to war, 
« and moſt hateth waquictaeſs, as, the poet ſaith, ——bella 
« execrata colonis : for, huſbandry being the yurſe pf thrift, und 
« the daughter of induſtry, deteſteth all that may worke her ſcathe, 
« and dcftroy the travaile of her handes, whoſe hope is all her lives 
«© comfort unto the plough : therefore are thoſe kearne, ſtocaghes, 


uud horſe-boys to be driven and made to imploy that-ablepeſs pf 


body, which they are wont to uſe to theft and villainy, henceforth 
2 Veer of hy dp. 

Ireland, p. 253, 1 | 
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loſs of trade in ſkins, which ſuch a ſyſtem might 
occaſion, it is beneath a nation's notice. According 
to the common courſe of things, it muſt be loſt in a 
very few years; as it is the trade, not of cultivated 
countries and civilized men, but of wilderneſſes and 
This propoſed reſtriction from the blood of beaſts 
is not only rational, but has, in ſome degree, the 
authority of revelation. Among other reaſons that 
might be aſſigned for the prohibition to eat blood; 
this was not the leaſt, that mankind might thus be 
checked and reſtrained from any propenſity to harſh- 
neſs, inhumanity, and blood-thirftineſs. The Jewiſh 
ritual abounds with ſuch moral and benevolent in · 
culeations. 4 
Too much pmiſe IVORY: be beflowed. on thoſe 
philanthropic. and pious perſons who have lahoured 
to convert theſe poor pagans to the pure faith of the 
goſpel. God forbid any thing here ſuggeſted ſhould 
diſcourage ſuch laudable charity ! It is to be feared, 
however, that they have often, if not always, begun 
at the wrong end. With his hands perpetually im- 
brued in the blood of beaſts and with appetites trained 
to thirſt for human blood, taught from his earlieſt 
infancy to liſten with rapture to ſongs of vindictive 
ferocity, can it be imagined that a ſavage will be 
perſuaded. to liſten to the precepts of that religion 
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which is to teach. bim good-will towards men ? Se- 
conded, however, and ſupported by the civil power, 4 
u dome ſuch manner as has juſt been intimated, the 
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ſervices of the faithful miſſionary will not be lefs 
uſeful to government in effecting their civiliaation, 
dend turning the fercongſs of man to he praiſs of Odd, 
| than the co. operation of government will be to the 
| miſſionary : and I venture to pronounce, that it will 
be equally impolitic and impious ever to think of | 
diffociating ſuch: ſervices ; for, © the inviting and 
winning the nations of that country to the know- 
%. ledge of the only true God and the Chriſtian. faith, 
« iz the principal end of this plantation .“ 

But Indians are by no means the ſole or chief ob. 
jects of our preſent attention: the united motives of 
intereſt and humanity call on us to beſtow ſome con · 
_ fideration on the oaſe of thoſe ſad outcaſts of ſociety, 
our negro-ſlaves: for my heart would ſmite me, were 
1 not, in this hour of proſperity, to entreat you (it 
being their unparalleled hard lot not to have the power 
| EE 
cipate in the general joy. 

Even thoſe. who are the ſufferers. can Way be 
forry when they ſce wrong meaſures carrying their 
and competent obſerver of the ſtate of ſociety in theſe 
middle colonies aſked, whence it happens that Vir- 
ginia and Maryland (which were the firſt planted, 

and which are ſuperior to many colonies, and inferior 
to none, in point of natural advantage) are ſtill ſo 
N d 
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| Atlantic poſſeffions in all thoſe improvements which 
bring credit and conſequence to a country ?he 
would anſwer—They are ſo, becauſe they are culti- 
vated by ſlaves. I believe it is capable of demonſtra- 
tion that, except the immediate intereſt which 
every man has in the property of his ſlaves, it would 
be for every man's intereſt that there were no ſlaves : 
and for this plain reaſon, becauſe the free labour of 
a free man, 'who is regularly hired and paid for the 
work which he does, and only for what he does, is, in 
the end, cheaper than the extorted eye-ſervice of a 
ſlave. Some loſs and inconvenience would, no 
doubt, ariſe from the general abolition of ſlavery in 
theſe colonies : bat were it done gradually, with 
judgement, and with good temper, I have never yet 
ſeen it ſatisfaQtorily proved that ſuch inconvenience 
would either be great or laſting. North American 
or Weſt Indian planters might, poflibly, for a few 
years, make leſs tobacco, or lefs rice, or leſs ſugar ; 
the raiſing of which might alſo coſt them more; but, 
that diſadvantage would probably ſoon be amply com- 
penſated to them by an advanced price, or (what is 
the ſame thing) by the reduced expence of caltivation. 
With all my abhorrence of ſlavery, I feel in myſelf 
no diſpoſition to queſtion either it's lawfulneſs, or it's 
humanity. It's lawfulneſs has again and again been 
clearly proved: and if it is ſometimes cruel it is ſo 
only from being abuſed. But, if I am not muck 
miſtaken, more harm than good has been done by 
| | 24 ſome 
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ſome late publications: on the ſubje of ſlavery“; 
a ſubject which, of all others, ſeems to be the. leaſt 
proper for a mere rhetorician. Thus much, how- 
ever, I may be permitted to obſerve, that, in no other 
country was ſlavery ſo well regulated as it is in the 
Britiſh colonies. In ſome reſpects I hope it is on a 
better footing than it ever was, or is, any where elſe: 
but it is ſurely worſe in this, that here, in one ſenſe, 
it never can end. An African ſlave, even when made 
free, ſuppoſing him to be poſſeſſed even of talents and of 
virtue, can never, in theſe colonies, be quite on terms 
of equality with a free white man. Nature has placed 
inſuperable barriers in his way. This is a circum- 
ſtance of great moment; though, I think, it has not 
often been adverted to by popular writers Tr. 

If ever theſe; colonies, now filled with flaves, be 
improved to their utmoſt capacity, an eſſential part 
of the improvement muſt be the abolition. of ſlavery. 
Such a change would hardly be more to the advan- 


* In the Virginia News-papers. By Mr. Arthur Lee. 

+ A convict, when purified by long ſervice, and become induſ- 
trious and honeſt, naturally coaleſces with the people around him, 
and his former delinquencies and infamy are forgotten ; his children 
can never be upbraided with their having had a felon for their father: 
whereas the deſcendants of a white perſon, married to a black one, 
would, for many generations, by their complexion, proclgim their 
origin. Accordingly, though many mulattocs and-/people'of co- 
lour have obtained wealth, I remember no inſtance, in any Eu- 
OT e ; 
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tage | of the ares, than it would be to their owners. 
An ingenious French writer“ well obſerves, that 
« the ſtate of ſlavery is, in it's o] nature, bad: it is 
« neither uſeful to the maſler, nor to the ſlave. Not 
« to the ſlaye, becauſe he can do nothing through a a 
« motive of virtue ; net to the maſter, becauſe, by 
having an unlimited authority over his ſlaves $, he 
« inſenſibly accuſtoms bimſelf to the want of all 
moral virtues, and from thence yoo _— baſty, | 
« ſevere, voluptuous, and cruel.” 5 
I do you no more than juſtice in N nitnels, 
then in en of the world were ſlaves ever better 


e- 
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+ Surely the poſition that ſaves have no motive to be virtuous, 
is here laid down ſomewhat too ſtrongly: there are virtues growing 
out of ſlavery, and peculiar to it, as there are in every other condi- 
tion of life ; ſuch as attachment, fidelity, meckneſs, and bumility, 
which are the chief Chriſtian virtues ; and ſlavery is to be objected 
to, not ſo much from it's tendency to debaſe and injure flaves, 
(though I am ſenſible it does this in a conſiderable degree,) as 
from it's being injurious to ſociety at large. See ſome juſt obſer- 
vations on this point by Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart. in 
© The State of the Foor,” vol. I. p. 11. 4 


t W As Aeneas mag 
virtue in the maſter, I readily admit; but in no European colony 
has any ſuch authority ever been exerciſed. It is, however, re- 
markable, that the great champion of liberty,” and advocate of 
humanity, Mt, Locke, by the 10th article, or item, of the Con- 
ſtitution which he drew up for the government of Carolina, gives 
every freeman of Carolina abſolute power and property over his 
FP ALSIE, 
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in all countries there are bad men. And ſhame be 


you, and probably no gain to them: but I do entreat 
you to make them ſome amends for the drudgery of 


may be permitted to believe, Providence had in view 


delivered from the bondage of corruption into 52 glorious 


long and bloody war, unparalleled in all former hiſ- 
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That there are exceptions, needs not to be concealed : 


to thoſe men who, though themſelves bleſſed with 
freedom, have minds leſs Hberal than the poor crea- 
tures over whom they ſo meanly tyrannize! Even 
your humanity, however, falls ſhort of their exi- 
gencies. In one eſſential point, I fear, we are all de- 
ficient : they are nowhere ſufficiently inſtructed. I am 
far from recommending it to you, at once to ſet them 
all free; becauſe to do ſo would be an heavy loſs to 


their bodies by cultivating their minds. By ſuch 
means only can we hope to fulfil the ends, which, we 


in ſuffering them to be brought among us. You 
may unfetter them from the chains of ignorance ; you 
may. emancipate them from the bondage of fin, the 
worſt ſlavery to which they can be ſubjected: and by 
thus ſetting at liberty thoſe that are bruiſed, though 
they ſtill continue to be your flaves, they ſhall be 


Bberty of the children of God. 

I come now, in the laſt place, to exhort you not to 
diſappoint the pious wiſhes which our pious king had 
in thus publicly ſummoning us to hail the Lord of 
lords. and King of kings with ſongs of deliverance; for 
having given Hir people the bleſſing of peace, That a 
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tories either for the. variety of its operations, or the 


univerſality; of its extent, is at length bappily termi» 
nated, cannot but. fill every benevolent heart with joy: 
even though men with ſuch hearts were no otherwiſe 
intereſted! than as they take part in the general in- 
tereſts of humanity... But, beſides, that near intereſt 
which we cannot fail to feel in whatever materially 
concerns our mother country, on whom the chief 
burden of this general war has fallen : we muſt not 
ſorget, that for us and for our ſabes it was firſt entered 
inte; and that our welfare has been principally con- 
ſulteck in the terms on which it has been concluded. 
And, notwithſtanding all that a diſcontented party 
has ſaid, or has written, on the idea that the con- 
ditions, of the peace are. inadequate to our great 
ſucceſs, ſo far as they concern us. we can have no- 
thing t@ object to, them. Our particular intereſts, 
indeed, have been ſo much attended to, that the 
bappy fituation. in which we are nom placed has 
actually excited no little diſſatisfaction among thoſe 
who have long looked. upon us with ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy: and our friends are told that the day may 
not be diſtant when even they ſhall ſorely rue thar fo 
much has been, done for the continental coloniſts. 
Auay with all ſuch finiſirous ſurmiſes! 1 join with 
you in reſenting them, as equally ungenerous and 
unjuft.. Tour regard to your own: intereſts, your 
ſenſa of. duty, your. feelings of gratitude, will all 

. 3 f - Inftead 
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oedükesd ef Awellimg / us ve ure $60 apt to do, oh 
aperverſe kind of gratification, on theſe now prevalent 
topics of diſcuſſion (which, like ephemeral inſeas, 
buzz around us awhile with a buſy kind of impor- 
tance, and then are heard'of no more), call to mind, 


i pray you, what your /earchings of heart were, when, 


not long fince, on the defeat of General Braddock, 
you ſaw (at leaſt in your-panic-ſtruck imagiriations 
you ſaw) your enemies at your very doors, ready 70 
fwulloto you up ; when not only a ſolitary individual 
or two, but the whole land, with ſaſting and with 
prayer exclaimed: O, thou favord of the Lord! bow 
long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up thyſelf into 
abe ſcublard; re and be fill Let the ſtrength of 
your fears, and the ardour of your wiſhes at that time 
for a peace on almoſt any terms, be ſome. meaſure for 
your joy and thankfulneſs now; when you. have ob- 
tained ſuch a peace as, I believe, exceeded your moſt 


ſanguine expectations on the commencement of the 


war. And whatever praiſes we beſtow either on thoſe 
who directed the war, or who negociated the peace; 
ſtill the glory of all belongs unto God. He it was who 
inſpired our ſtateſmen with wiſdom; and who covered 
the heads of our warriors in the day of battle. He it 
was who turned the counſels of our enemies into fuoliſb- 
neſs ; and who, in his mercy, has lifted us up on high 
above them that roſe up againſt us. God hath indeed 


dune marvellous things for us; whereof we rejoice, 


But ſtill, great as is the preſent occaſion — 
it mu depend on ourſelves, whether peace, however 
a : defirable 
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deſirable at this moment, ſhall continue to be a bleſſing 
to us; or ſhall finally add to our condemnation. 
War is the juft judgement which God inflicts on a 
ſinful people. Had we not deſerved it, fo grievous a 
viſitation would not have been our lot. But as peace 
has now once more been reſtored to us, let us humbly 
hope that we are become not altogether unworthy of 
ſo great a bleſſing. Let us, now that we are made 
whole, endeavour to fin no more, la a worſe thing. 
come unto us, Let us again turn our attention to 
cultivate the arts of peace, the only arts which, as 
Chriſtians, we 6ught to — very ſolicitous to know; 
and o let us Tegulate” our words afid actions, ſd jet 
us oon ourſelves towards God and our n 
bours, that we may /ead N go abt Sd. 
all gifs an dae e en en, 
Grant, we beſeech thee, 0 Lord, that the edirſe. 

* of this world may be ſo peaceably ordered by thy 
„governance, that thy Church may joyfully (ſerve 
ther in all godly ere through Jeſus Chriſt 
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1 an ephod and teraphim, and conſecrated one. of bis 
I who. became. his prigf. In thoſe days there 
was no king in Iſrael, W 
en IO ne- JS ann 


N bi wan: 10 
_ ee e tn 
neceſſary to enter ſomewhat at large into it's hiſtory. 
The ſacred writer, having now completed the tory 
of Sampſon, which he ſeems to have been unwilling 
to interrupt with any digreſſions, ſets himſelf, in this 
and the remaining chapters of this book, to record 


© Preached in 1569, firſt, in two Foreſt Pariſhes of Caroline and 
Spotſylvania: afterwards, with neceſſary alterations, at different 
times in different places both of Virginia and Maryland ; and once 
(not in any church, but ſub dio) in the Back Woods, near the Blue 
Ridge; a country which ſeemed to bear no faint reſemblance to 
Ephraim; and which, like it, was over. run with ſecturies. 2 
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ſome other memorable events in the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
which happened in the times of the Judges. The 
chapter before us relates in what manner idolatry 
gained a footing in the tribe of Ephraim, through the 
miſconduct of Micah, who is ſuppoſed to haye been 
an Ephraimite. 

Of ak wa. hnom nothing tem then what. is 
related in this and the following. chapter. From 
theſe we learn, that, having either been really Rrait- 
ened for want of room in the more cultivated parts 
removed and ſettled. in the mountainous parts of 
Ephraim, There he dwelt with his mother, who was 
rana s ee neee ee 
Woman. nab ei: 118 
| Ib in nat very au/ 3 
meant in the account of the eleven hundred: fhekels, 
about which ſhe a4r/ed; and which, it ' afterwards ' 
appears, her ſon Micah took. Commentators are en- 
ceedingly divided in their conjectures concerning this 
difficult text. The moſt general and moſt probable 
opinion is, that, being inclined to innovations in re- 
ligion;: ſhe had ſet apart, and devoted to ſome-reli- 
gious purpoſe, the ſum here mentioned; and that ſhe 
had bound berſelf by an oath (here called caring, an 
oath being a conditional curſe, or execration) to do 
this. It is in this manner ſhe herſelf explains the 
word, when ſhe ſays that ſhe had wholly dedicated 
an unto the Lord. Her fon, who was deeply 
tinctured 
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tinctured with the ſame perverted principles on the 
ſubject of religion, availed himſelf alſo of the cireum- 
ſtances of the times, which left him at liberty to do 
whatever was might in his own eyes. | Accordingly, 
being appriſed of his mother's intentions by her hav- 

ing ſpoken of it in his ears, he reſolved; (for ſome 
reaſbn or other which does not appear,) to anticipate 
her purpoſe, and to employ her money in the ſame 
manner as ſhe herſelf had propoſed. With this view 
he ſurreptitionſly Foot the eleven hundred ſbekels ; 
and having done ſd, "immediately avowed it to his 
mother. She inſtantly ſaw and adrnitted the force 
| of bis plea ; and, with great confiſteney, no longer 
blamed him. It would, indeed, have ill become her, 
who herſelf had ſhewn ſo little deference to the old 
eſtabliſhed inſtitutions of her country, to have quar- 
relled with her ſon for having followed her example; 
and ſor having regulated his conduct (not by any 
eſtabliſhed precedents or rules, but) by his on haſty 
and crude ideas of propriety. Thus reconciled, they 
wvety-amicably united in an unballowed plan to em- 
ploy a founder, eee eee mage, and 4 
n 7 11 u, AK 
— ſurpriſed to dad, gi Micab, ver- 
ing gone thus far, ſoon fell into greater irregularities ; 
and that he bad an houſe of gudr, and made bim an 
epbod and teruphim; and conſecrated one of hir ſons, 
1ο became his prieff. The phraſe, which is tranſ- 
lated houſe of gods, is, in the original, undoubted!y 
plural: yet it is often rendered in the ſingular; and 


I appre+ 


„ hben 
is, a Both. el, or place of worſhip of his on; diſtinct 
and ſepatate from that of Hiloh, to which it was his, 
and every man's, duty to have reſorted, This inter - 
pretation (which it becomes me to apprize you, 
though approved of by many, is yet not that which is 
moſt commonly received) is not a little confirmed by 
other texts and paſſuges of 'Scriptare, not uſually ad- 
duced to ſupport it. In the twelfth chapter of Deu - 
teronomy, God, after expreſaly directing the people 
to defiray all the places wherein the nations around 
them ſerved their gods upon the bigh mountains, and 
upon the bills, and under every green tres, (places very 
exactly correſponding with that where Micah had 
built bis bouſe of God,) no leſs peremptorily ordered 
them not to do whatſoever was right in their own eyes. 
From the manner in which this laſt part of the in- 
junction is connected with that which preceded it, 
there ſeems to be good reaſon to infer; that the 
phraſe, doing\whatſoever was right in their own eyes, 
meant that particular offence, (which is ſo often men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of the Jews,” and to which they 
are known to have been ſo remarkably liable,) the 
falling off, 2 opens or . N e 6 
Micah's apoſtacy from the eſtabliſhed worſhip does 
not appear to haye proceeded from enmity to religion. 
Like deſections in general from. rectitude to error, 
=) from. eee The 
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epbod* be made was a proper ſacerdotal garment; 
appropriated ſolely to the tabernacle, and to the uſe 
of the high prieſt. But {to uſe the words of u well- 
known commentator ) whatſoever reſemblance 
« this ephod had, in its ſnape and form, to the ephod 
of the high prieſt, it had none of that rich work in 
<« it, which the high prieſt's ephod had ; neither a 
« girdle, nor a breaſt- plate belonging to it: being 
« no more ſuch u garment as that golden ephod, 

„than his Levite was a Priel, or his n 
< urim and thummim.  - 

The interpretation alſo of the mays nie: 
no leſs dubious and difficult; as it is uſed, in Scrip- 
ture, in a good as well as in a bad ſenſe. Prieſts, and, 
in certain caſes, even. repreſentative images, were 

- ceremonial appendages preſcribed by the Jewiſh ritual 
in the worſhip of the true God; and common alfo in 
the worſhip of falſe gods. But Micah' was clearly a 
ſchiſmatic : in transferring to the worſhip of falſe 
gods thoſe teranbim which had been. appropriated to 
the warſhip of the true God, he worſhipped him in a 
way contrary to his own appointment; or, in other 
words, \ worſhipped. him falſely. The whole ſtory 
proves, that his aim was to blend together the worſhip 
of the true God and that of idols. And, therefore, 


as the led and the; Levite (who is afterwards ſpoken (i + « 
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of) were neceſſury and proper in the worſhip:of the 
one, ſo the. yraven and the molten images and the tera» 
pbim were, if not proper, yet not uncommon;'in the 
worſhip of the other. This deviation alſo, like the 
others,” was ſo | contrived that (though groſgly erro- 
neous,) it yet ſtill bote the ſemblance of truth, For, 
though» ſeraphim were undoubtedly too oſten uſed 
as heathen” idols, and certainly ſo intended in the 
inſtance before us, yet it is probable that Micah 
hoped by them to have all the benefit of the urim and 
thummim, and even of the cherubbinical voice itſelf; 
which belonged to, and always e ron the 
cſtabliſhed prieſthood. | 

Another innovation, which Micab een was 
the conſecrating one of his ſons, who became hir prigfh. 
In the Hebrew it is, He filled the hand of one of bis 
ſons ;; that is, he put ſacrifices into his hands, to be 
offered unto God: which was the rite always ufed in 
the initiation of prieſts +. In doing this, he alfo 
departed from the form of worſhip preſcribed by di- 
vine authority. For this ſon (even if he was the 
eldeſt) was not of Aaron's lineage nor tribe; in whom 
alone the funQions of the prieſthood were veſted. 
Wh indeed, {hr the greater ſolemnity, and in 


T0 
| & quaſi oracula conſulebant de rebus arcanis vel futuris, quos 
tem, fl © Romani deos penates & lares appellabant. Cornelius #lapide. 
L eee 
and veneration.”—o«Parkhurſt's. Hebrew Lexicon - +7 
of) i f Sc Exodus xxix. 24 and Levit. viii. 27. 
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conformity; as it were, to the eſtabliſhment,) he did 
admit and employ a Levite, who, however, perſarmed 
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the duties of his holy calling very irregularly. 

Phe hiſtory fully accounts for theſe aregulavities: 
in thoſe days: there was no Ling in Iſrael.” There is 
ſome diverſity of opinion as to the chronology of this 
event: hut it is generally ſuppoſed to have happened 


detween the death of thoſe elders who ſurvived Jo- 
ſhua, and the firſt oppreſſion of Iſrael by Cuſhan; 


when the children of Iſrael forſook the Lord, and did 
evil in hir fgbt, that is, when they ſell into idolatry. 
This was before the time of the judges; who had 
indeed, occaſionally, the name of king, but never the 


power: and therefore were not, in all caſes, equal 
to the dien woo ieee 


idolatry.” 

| The Jewiſh esd was a ebene; E wad 
the ſupreme authority was veſted in the high prieſt. 
Judges over all the tribes, however, were occaſionally 
raiſed up by God; and principally to lead them to 
war. To each tribe there was a civil magiftrate called 


a ruler, who, as well as the judges, was ſubordinate to 


the high prieſt, the immediate repreſentative of God. 
When the people would not obey this mild ſyſtem of 
government, nor hearken to the voice of the Lord 
their king, but corrupted themſelves, and degenerated 
into the idolatries 7 the nations around them, the 
Lord delivered them into the hands of their ene- 
mies; and they that hated them were lords over 


en; until, by crying unto the Lord in their trouble, 
ee they 
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they” obtained Judges; who went beſbrs them] and 
reſcued them ſrom their enemies ff 
Some ſuch general relaxation of principle (their 
proneneſs to diſobedienee being notorious) ſeems o 
have prevailed among them at the period of) the hiſ 
tory now wider conſideration. It was one of thoſe 
periods, in which (according to the phraſsology of 
Scripture) there dd no king in 1/rael.; that is, no good 
government. No wonder that the people thus uſurp- 
ing the power into their o hands, ſoon baname li- 
contiousy!/o}f-willed;rand | deſpiſers A dominion ʒ an 
that, like the new ſettlers of Laiſhi, bey ſivad careleſs, 
and rer the mauer of 'the Zidoniam. There was nd 
matiftrate iu uber lang; to put them to fhame in any things 
As ſomie cexduſe for Mibah, it may perhaps be al- 
ledged, that the Ephraimites, among-whoi he dwelt, 
vere un epvidus, aſpiring, and turbulent people. 
This appears frotn their ſharp expoſtulatiani with 
Gideon in-th6 eighth chapter of the book Judges 
and from the character given of them by Iſaiah , 
That ſuch a people ſhould hanker after innovations, 
is perfectly conſiſtent : and therefore it is not unna- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that they might lead Micah to theſe 
changes; rather than ait to be led by him. It might. 
alſo be urged in his behalf, that Gideon bimſelf, 4 
man of eminent character, and one of their judges), : 
had ſet bim the example, by actually ai un ephog, ; 
. in lis ag, cer Fee is 008, 1 
; nod el wo 1 Job ta Air in , N 
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df the greateſt aggravations of. wrong ehndudt in 
diſtinguiſhed men that ita evil conſequences are not 
confined to themſelves: many are ſoduced by their 
ſhewed that h Spirit of the Lord was indeed with bim: 
yet, like other ſaints and-ſervants-of God, being Kill 
a man, he had many human infirmities. It is not 
to be denied, that, in the inſtanes before ua, he ſinned 
greatly. Inſtead of diſcouraging the people, already 
too prone to idolatry, he himſelf was the ſoremoſt to 
offend. Seduced, it would ſeem, by the allurements 
of popular upplauſe, he gratified the umreaſunable 
humours of the people in affording them an'\oppor- 
tunity of performing divine worſhip in their owe.vity, 
rather than going to Sbilob, where alone they were 
commanded: ti Wr hi 
But neither the waywardneſs of the people, the 
infirmity: of Gideon, nor any other peculiarity of 
temptation, eau wholly excuſe either Micah, or his 
mother, far thus ſetting up a new: mode of warſhip 
different from what God had eflabliſhed. : In making 
fraven and molten images he palpably adopted a ſalſe 
religion: but as to the ephad;' the altar; the Dewirr, 
and whatever elſe bore any reſemblance to the reli- 
gion of the. tabernacle, he was blameable only for 
interme with religious matters in a way oon - 
trary to the declared will of God; and ſor introdu- 
cing a ſeparate houſe; a ſeparate prieſt, and, in ſhort, 
a ſeparate religion from that of his country. . - 
"The ſerious and yery intereſting inference to be 
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drawn from this tory is, that though men may pro- 
ſeſs the ſame doftrines, and even eee 
with the true church of God, ſtill they may not, in 
the language of theology, be members of that church. 
From no paſſage does it appear that Micah was either 
indifferent or careleſs about religion: in the part he 
took be might be ſmicere ; nay, it is even poſſible, he 
wight fatter himfelf he was a reformer, and more 
righteous than ober. He continued to reverence 
the laws, to offer the ſame ſacrifices, und to aſe the 
came ſacraments that be had awuys done: but be 
introduced innovations for which he bad no autho- 
rity; ke led the way to u ſchiſm and a Eparstion, which 
were injurious both to true religion, and to the peace 
and comfort of his countrymen ;' «nd/therefore were 
politively forbidden. In thoſe reſpecte, it is cleur, he 
vs guilty of an heinous f; even even of as beinous u 
fin ag ths ſin of Jeroboam; of whom ſb much cenſure 
is frequently expreſſed in the Seriptares, For, though 
Jeroboam' perhaps was guilty of heweſy as well as of 
ſchiſin;) yet the charge moſt generally brought againt 
him is, that he fot” Gp aftars, eroctod temples, and 
fixed Tymbols of God's preſence in a place different 
fora inwhich Cod Had choſen to fix bis name. 
He burned ineenſe; and offered ſacrifices upon ſuch 
altars as God had not inted ; and he conſecrated 
perſbns to Amide l dete altars, who were not of 
OdEvinfftitation:”" 07 ONE ati n 2 
Some what fmilar to this'was the caſe of the Ba- 
mata. In all the great effentials of religion they 
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agreed with the Jews. But our Saviour in vain de- 
.clared, in Jeruſalem is tht place where mem ought 10 
worſbip : that was the place fixed on for the centre of 
unity in worſhip, and thither were the tribes to go 
up, to teſtify that they were all of one communian, 
and to give thanks with. one mouib, and one heurl, uno 
#he name of tbe Lord. From this temple f ib Lord 
the Samaritans had ſeparated themſelves, and ſet up 
diſtinct altars/ and places of worſhip of their own. 
This defection conſtituted their crime: and this is 
the, true definition, and criterion, of à ſinful ſchiſm, 
that it is a needleſs; ſeparation, from, a church, which 
has all the requiſites and charaQteriſties of a true 
church. Such 3 church was that of the Jews, with 
which our Saviour did actually hold communion, 
though the Samaritans: would not. And, no doubt, 
it was on this principle, and for this reaſon, that he 
would not admit that the, Samaritans were within the 
pale of the church; ſor he told the womau oſ Samaria, 
in expreſs terms, that /akoation Twas. of the Jews, And 
When, in his way through, Galilee and Samaria, he 
once cured a Samaritan lepex, he called him.a/franger; 
by which term, as is well known; our bleſſed Tard 
meant only to intimate, that this Samaritan had no 
ſhare in the peculiar covenant ag promiſe, pile n 
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always been ſo unfavourable to true religion 1 7 1 
Pence of the world, long prevailed in, and diſtr 
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which; it bas exiſted. As ſoon as the two principal. 
ſects (the Phariſers and the Sadducees) aroſe among 
them, all peace and harmony were deſtroyed by their 
diſputes. Both parties, eager to advance themſelves 
by depreſſing others, courted the favour of their 
rulers, in order to make uſe of their authority to cruſh 
their adverſaries ; and ſometimes the one was upper - 
moſt, and, ſometimes the other. We are informed 
by the Jewiſh hiſtorians, that Hircan, gained over 
by the Sadducees, perſecuted the, Phariſees without 
mergys He made it g capital erimde to follow their 
ee ſome of them he impriſoned; others. 
be put to desth : and, the greateſt part he forced to 
take refuge in deſerts. - His ſon, Ariſtobulus, adted 
the ſante part; and iſa, did Alexander his brother; 
His widow, however, influenced by his advice, ei- 
pouſecl ine appoſite cauſp, And now the Phariſces, 
baying uncontrolled, authority, perſecuted the Sad- 
dycees no leſs. than, they had been perſceuted; and 
returned evil fur eval. in ample meaſure. In ſhort, 
theſe ſeRaries, hexer ceaſed, to perſocute each other, 
till they ceaſed to exiſt : and their animoſities were 
perpetuated -even until the total ruin of the nation, 
which" they accderated.” No length of time, no in- 
tenſeneſs of fu uffering, : allayed't their hatred: even. war 
did not unite them. They choſe rather to be de- 
ſtroyed by their, divifions: than to.ſave tbeir country 
by unanimouſly oppoſing-its enemies. kw thr owed) 
Tube Jews, howeverpureknown'and acknowledged 
e 
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people : and, bowever extraordinary the aſſbrtion 
may tem, I concave it to be capable of proof, thut it 
K among ſuch. u people chiefly that ſeRarianiſin is 
moſt likely-firſt to take root, and then to pet the 
faſteſt hold. It is thereſore not u little Uiffibult to 
unt for the preſent propenſity of the people of 
this colony to run into ſects.” Fur, I conceive it to 
be neither à ſatire nor a flander, but merely the de- 
olaring a plain and obvious matter of fa, toſay'of the 
preſent age in geheral, that if it be (as we are fohd to 
boaſt it is) enlightened, it certainly is not a learned 
ape; and that the people of theſe vountries,” in par- 
titular, do not deſerve to be\oharacteriſed as u reli- 
Ses a thinking, a reading, or = Radious- people. 
Unvilling or unable either to think or to read deeply 
our ape has the merit of having found 3 
ble ſubſtitute in, what is called, light reading ; and 
there are no ſubjects to which the principle is not 
now applied ; none which ate not treated in u way 
intended to be amuſing and agreeable rather than 
inftrucive . * N and among ſuch 2 
n n ing 03 bg erte 


eee of 3 
where this ſermon was written, and when it was delivered, that, 
differing from people in the ſame ſpheres of life in other countrics, 
| every man who could read, read chiefly ſuch publications as were f- 
led with incers at orthodoxy, cavils againſt the nationa] chevch, and 
(above all) with inceſſant laviſh encomiums on an uacontrelied free- 
dom of caquiry. Far be it from, any wiſe or good ann, in any 
reſpect, to diſparage principles of ſuch indiſputable truth and ex- 
6 and the freedom of en- 
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people, it is no wonder that mere ſeloliſts ſhould be 
to found ſcholars; and that the haſty pro- 
ductions of ſuperficial ſmatterers ſhould be read und 
admired, (whilſt the doep reſearches and the cloſe 
reaſbning of better writers are unpopular 4tid/ne> 
glectod. Ons who knew them well thus accurately 
deſcribes them: Tbere is a fort of men, who dun- 
« not-diſtinguifh between liberty and licentiouſneſa; 
hd endeavour'to make themſelves famous. by cter» 
nal diſputing, and calling every thing in queſtion 
« who will never acknowledge theinſalves coovinced, 
though the: faperior and prevailing evidence, is 
« againſt them. They do indeed pretend 10 exabane 
all bini but then they hold:faf nothing .anoinot 
even that nvbich- is good. | Their whole ſtudy is 
« unhinge men's minds, and root out their religious 
in their ſtead. Theſe perſons pretend to freedom 
ene eee Sigh but they are 
% Hebei a boi ths in; ran IMIR. 

quiry : it DONT OL IE TOS eee 
ſuch principles renders them particularly Lable to lead to. great 
and dangerous abuſes ; and 1 am uncharitable enough to ſuſpect 
that the principles m queſtion have, of Tate, been thus violently 
brought into rogue, oaly Becauſe they are Table to be fo abuſed. 
What advantage the world has received from the diligent difſemi- 
nation of ſuch writings, my ftation in it has perhaps been too b. 
and obſcure to have enabled me to diſcover: but I have Tong feen 
(or think that 1 have ſeen} how much they have contributed not 
only to lefſen mers reverence ſor government, but by the fame 


means, (moſt decidedly, thongh indire&ty,) to encourage ſefts and 
parties, Tür 8 7 . : wo "I WS Fa 23 2 
generally 
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generally half-thinkers and-bigots/; or perſons who 
determine without evidence, or & cool, n e 
c thorough! examination . Ai reti lo. nh 
It is thus that ſo general a diſſatisſuction with the 
exiſting. government» both in church and ftate hath 
at length been excited among you. The policy by 
which this has been effected is equally deep and 
Second publiſhed his celebrated declaration for liberty 
of conſdienoe more to promote the intereſts of Popery 
han from any real regard to tender oonſcienoes. Juſt 
ſo, the nn writers of our day are 8 
tiploof 0 —_ deb ahnte do ſoared, 
with a latent view oi ſerving the cauſes:of deiſm and 
revolation'4;; For who are greater bigots, or more 
_ intolerant towards all who differ from them, than 

infidels; or who ſo tyrannical as republicans: poſited 
of power? [Yet theſe are the men who, by their per- 
vr vave at t length pores the minds * our 
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. J is remarkable, that 3 
inſtructire and valuable book, The Gangræna, attributes thoſe 
monſtrous ſwarms of ſectaries with which, during the civil wars in 
the laſt century, the Kingdom was .over-run,. not ſolely; (as other 
writers. do) to the unerampled rage and. ſpite which were then 
excited againſt the church of England but to the prevalence of 
looſe and licentious writings in favour of a general toleration . Nor 
is ĩt leſs, worthy of remark. that the firſt; ſtep which Julian took 
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people; and led them, ſtep by ſtep, to lukewarmneſs 
in religion; to ſcepticiſmm; to ſdparation and Cala 
and{evern 'to'downtight infidelity, . 
Having thus pointed out to you, with not more frees 
dum tha the caſe requires, and certainly. with all the 
fidelity of which I am capable, ſome of thoſe peculiar 
cauſes which (in addition to the general ones which 
affect us in common with all the reſt of the Chriſtian 
world) ſeem to me to have led to the great growth 
of ſets and ſectariſts, which now unhappily diſtin- 
guiſhes this part of the country, I proceed to conſider 
what, in conſequence of it, appears to me to be our 
duty, as we are, and as we are not, ſeparatiſts. 
It was for the expreſs purpoſe of having this matter 
calmly, but fully, conſidered, that you now hear one 
more ſtranger preaching in your neighbourhood. I 
ſee ſome who (I know) have great ſearchings of heart 
becauſe of theſe. divifions ; who are duly ſenſible of the = 
importance of the true faith, and of the danger of falſe 
religion; and who, therefore, will cordially join me 
in praying, that it may pleaſe God, of his mercy, to 
grant, that by any thing they can do, or by any thing 
can ſay, thoſe of our brethren who have now, as we 
= erred and ſtrayed, may return into the way of 
rbteouſneſs ; eſchew thoſe things that are contrary to 
Heir profuſſun; OT —_ THe N 
able t0 the ſame! © : 27 
As for the viſtable 4 e r 8 
avowed) ſeparatiſts, permit me to entreat them to be 
ſo juſt to themſelyes; and ſo indulgent" to me, as to 
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lien to my diſcourſe with patience, and, if poſſible, 
without prejudice. I come to convince them (if 1 


can) that it is equally their intereſt and their duty to 


ebide fledfaft and unmoveable in the faith once delivered 
# the ſamts : I come to perſuade and exhort, but by 
no means to compel them to continue in our com- 
munion. And ſo far am I from being of a temper 
to exaſperate thoſe among you who are mocleſt, inge- 
nuous, and teachable, by any ſharp or harſh repreben- 
ſions, that though I neither can, nor will, uſe fattering 
words, yet, God is my witneſs, how, being affectionately 
defirons of you, I wiſh to exhort, to comfort, and 10 
charge every one of you, even as a father doth bis chil- 
dren*, As a ſbepherd ſeeketh out his flock in the day 
that be is among his ſbeep that are ſcattered, ſo will I 
ſeek out my ſheep : reer Wega loft, and 
1 that which was broken, and will froth that 
which was fick f. 

To err is, alas! eee lot of our fallen nature: 
nor are we, I fear, ever more likely to be wrong than 
when we are unuſually confident, that we are right. 
But, becauſe error is thus inſeparable from our. na- 
ture, it is not, therefore, of ſo ſlight moment as that 
we are not anſwerable for it: always our misfortune, 
it is oftentimes our fault. Nor, becauſe confidence 
is ſo unbecoming, is it therefore our duty to be ſeepti- 
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and unſteadineſb of faith are almoſt as blamcable as in- 
fidelity : and the relinquiſhment of old opinions, or the 
adoption of new ones, without ſufficient examination 
and evidence, are equally proofs. of weak minds, and 
equally criminal. Errors in opinion are but a little 
(if they are at all) more venial than errors in prae - 
tice : for ſpeculative and practical errors are fo nearly 


connected that it is very uncommon to meet with 


. — 
ance, then, and eſpeeially in matters of religion, it is 
partieularly incumbent on every man often and care- 
fully to examine and prove himſelf whether be be in the 
faith: for, if he be in error, it will be no excuſe to 
him that he erred ignorantly; inaſmuch as ignorance, 
when the means of information are abundant and am- 
ple, is almoſt always wilful and obſtinate. To adopt 
new opinions without a. thorough conviction of their 
being well founded, or to retain opinions when thus 
haſtily adopted, through indifference to what is right, 
is a crime imputable not to any weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding, but to the perverſeneſs of the will. Let 
it not, therefore, be thought either bold or harſh 
in me to afſert, that ſueh a wilful error in faith 
is not Teſs fatal and damnable _ a e Ge 
neſs of liſe. * 
1 9 — of: a to 
wiſh that it may generally prevail: and there is no 
reaſon to queſtion our fincerity in this profeſſion. 
Hence the general ſolicitude to make proſelytes: but, 
as truth is ſimple and uuiſurm, it is impoſſible, where 
** 3 | differ- 
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differences prevail; that we ean alb be in the right. 
And though it wound be the height of arroganee in 
any man, or in any body of men, to boaſt preſumptu- 
ouſiy, that they only have ſound the trutb, and all 
others are in error; yet, by one line of conduct, and 
by one only, we may all: of us be ſo far in the right, 
even when we miſs of the truth, as to be guilty of no 
damnable error. This line of conduct is what Sorip- 
ture calls, all holding ibe ſame faith :,,an, expreflion 
which by no means imports, that we are all hound, 
on pain of damnation, to think exactly alike even in 
points of faith. Howerer much it is our duty, how- 
ever deſirable it may be that we ſhould ſo agree, yet, 
conſidering the nature of. the human mind, ſuch, an 
event is rather to be wiſhed than expected. The 
God of all mercy does not require of his creatures 
more than he has enabled them to perſorm: and 
tbereſore, when a conformity i in religion is required of 
us, it muſt be underſtood to, be required only as far 
as it is poſſible®*.. | God i is true, though all men. ſhould 
be liars; and his Scriptures are ſtill invariably true, 
even when men moſt milinterpret them. Theſe 
Evely oracles, totally. difimilar to the myſtic 18.95 


of Delphi, do not give ambiguous br, Equivo 16% 
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* «Te is utter of faith to believe, that the ſenſe of them (viz. 
of obſcure places of Scripture, which contain matters of faith) 
% whatever it ĩs, which was intended by God, is true; for, he that 
« doth not ſo, calls God's truth in queſtion. But, to believe this or 
« that to be the true ſenſe of them, or to believe the true ſenſe of 
them and to avoid the falſe, is not neceſſary either to fith vr ſal 
CGG 440179688 © 

ſwer. 
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_ fret Whatever bs the cat with iu piotslhbes, our 
religion is not at variatice with itſelf: its doctrines, 
like their bleſſed author, are the ſame yeſterday, to-day, 
ond for ever. And when men, who' appear to be 
equally intelligent and equally conſcientious, are in» 
duced (as, alas, they often are !) to draw' a different 
ooncluſion from the ſame premiſes; if it does not im- 
pugn the truth of God, it ſhould not divide Chriſtians 
ſrom Chriſtians,” If, like the Apoſiles and primitive 
Chriſtians, we reſolve to Bold all. the. ſame faith, we 
muſt alſo reſolve, with them, to continue united in 
dofarine and in fellouiſbip; all ſpeeking the ſame truth, 
and all taking due care Wat: thers be n ae 
among s. 

We have all had tuo Zerg, ane; felch, and. one hope 
of our calling : we are all the ſpiritual children oſ the 
ſame heavenly Father; redeemed by the ſame precious 
blood of Chriſt ;  ſanRified by the ſame gracious 
Spirit z members of the fame body, and joint-heirs of 
the ſame inheritance in the world to come: and 
therefore. we are all under the ſame bounden duty to 
walk by the ſame rule, and to mind the ſame things, and 
io he knit together in one communion and fellowſhip. 

Whilſt, however, we permit ourſelves thus humbly 
to hope that nnavoidable differences of opinion on 
fubjects that relate to religion may be overlooked or 
forgiven, let us not raſhly run into a contrary extreme, 
and imagine, that if we be hut fineere it is of little 
moment what we believe. Many! favourable. circum- 
tances muſt concur to render any error innocent: g 
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and much does it concern us all to reflect, Whether 


that error, which alienates, divides and ſeparates bro- 
ther from brother, can have any claim to be conſidered 
as innocent. It is neither illogical nor uncharitable 
to ſay; that the mere circumſtance of ſeparating; is no 
inconſiderable proof that the ſeparatiſt is in an error; 
| becauſe it proves him to have loſt, or never to have 


fully poſſeſſed, that Chriſtian diſpoſition and temper 


which would have made him anxious to be Hike- 
minded; having the ſame love ; T0 accord, _ 
one mind with his fellow Chriſtians. 4 
Allowing, then, in the fulleſt latitude, that baſes 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed, in which it is not only juſti- 
fiable, but even meritorious, to ſeparate, ftill it is not 
to he denied, that the almoſt endleſs diverſity of opi- 
nion that has prevailed on the ſubjeR of religion; 
and the numerous ſects into which the Chriſtian 
world has been divided, is one of the greateſt calami- 
ties with which mankind have ever been viſited. 
Theſe diviſions are the ſhame, the reproach, and the 
fin of all who occaſion them: and of all the objections 
which Papiſts have urged againſt the Reformation 
there is none to which it is ſo difficult to give a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer as it is to the diviſions among Pro- 
teſtants; which, they alledge, it is of the effence of 
mee to anne But, with almoſt equal 


'® No ken than fxty four diferent Tels are fad to pw t thi 

day in all the different parts of the Britiſh dominions, © 
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eaten, at might be alledged againſt Chriſtianity itſelf, 
that ĩt had been the fruitful parent of diviſions. Of 
theſe the enemies of Chriſtianity take advantage: and 
it has been chiefly hy attacking them that they bare 
been enabled too ſucceſsſully to recommend an in- 
difference to all religion, which they repreſent as ſo 
extremely uncertain that mankind never can agree 
about it. When, through our on weakneſs, we 
have thus given an opportunity to artful and unworthy 
men to ſow the ſeeds of confuſion and every evil tuort, 
are we to wonder that God ſhould at length be pro- 
roked to ſuffer thoſe who cannot agree with one 
another to be deſtroyed of one another “P- ͥ’- . 
On no topie are the ſelf.commiſſioned cenſors of 
our age more eloquent, than in their oſt- repeated in- 
vectives againſt teſts and ſubſcriptions ; thoſe uſeſul 
barriers, by which the guardians of our Church en- 
deavour to ſecure the orthodoxy of her faith. That 
moſt of their objections are either frivolous or falſe 
many able men have repeatedly. proved; but that 
they are all nugatory, or ill-founded, no candid perſon 
will alledge. We ſee, and acknowledge, that ſome : 
n 5 e weg e _ n 


# 60 enn ces er een 
clurent qu il n'y a rien de certain; qu'en fait de religion & de 
* morale, un philoſophe doit en tenir au doute abſolu. De la eſt 
« be Findifference- pour toutes les opinions, à laquelle on donne je 
nom de tolerance. Dans Vexc&6s du delire, Veſprit humain ne... 
peut aller plus loin. —— Traits Hiftorique & Dogmatique de. | 
vraie eee I. Abbe Bergier, tome i. p. 1 
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duty to uſe on this occafion: but that far more and 
gteater inconveniences would reſult from the inter- 
mifſion of ſuch cautions, has been demonſtrated again 
and again. In their clamours againſt us on this 
ground, the objectors ſeem to be as unwiſe as they 
are unjuſt: the temper and ſpirit with which their 
objections are urged, too clearly ſhew the danger of 
liſtening to them: and, whilſt ſuch men continue to 
be thus reſtleſsly and bitterly buſy, God forbid; our 
teſt laws ſhould be repealed ! Were it not for theſe 
wholſome reſtrictions, neither thoſe of our Order in 
particular, nor the members of our Church in general, 
would any longer be bound together by any common 
ties. We ſhould be let looſe againſt; one another, 
with all our diforderly paſſions in full force z and the 
very foundations of ſociety be inevitably deſtroyed. 
For theſe reaſons, therefore, as well as many others, 
(though, on account of the wide diſperſion of the 
Chriſtian world, it muſt neceſſarily be branched out 
into many diſtinct ſocieties, or churches z yet, it being 
ſtill, :hough many, one body in Chriſt, and members one 
of another,) every ſeparate communion. may, and 
ſhould, conſider itſelf as a ſmall part of a great whole; 
as ſtill a member of the * Cathokc Church, and the 
| | „ 4 N Communion 
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* Thoſe two articles in the Apoſtles! Creed, the Holy Catbo- «ty 
7 Church, and the Contmunion of Saints, were inſerted on purpol tt em 
« to. prevent ſchiſm; and that alone is their true ſenſe and aim. * Ca 
No ſchiſmatic, thetefote, can, with a life chat len repeat the. * Go 
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Communion of Saints 5 and, as ſuch, bound, by ſome 
cotambn,-externdl, viſible means, ſome generally ac- 
knowledged teſt of ſocial unity, ftill-to maintain a 
viſible communion. It was thus that the Apoſtles 
and firſt Chriſtians (who, as well as ourſelves, had 
the unhappineſs to think differently on various points, 
ſome of them of great importance) ſtill were 7ogether 
ith ons accord in breaking bread, and in prayer. 
They wiſely thought that a mere difference of opiriion 
in things not abſolutely eſſential to ſalvation, inftead 
of being a reaſon for ſeparation, was an argument 
and motives" (nd, a ſuch is oſten ſo urged in 
Seripture) ſor greater zeal and care to keep up be 
unity the defects peace. Chriſtians in 
deed, as well as in name, they were ſo rooted an 
yrountled in loue, as never to ſuffer any debates about 
ſable duties; nor any ill- informed or ill- regulated 
ſolicitude, even for truth, to deſtroy that mutual far- 
bearanee, peace, and charity, which bonſtitute the 
very eſſenoe af Obriſtinnity. Nor: will our holy re- 
ligion ever have that credit or that influence in the 
world (to both of which it. is ſo well entitled) till it's 
profeſſdrs are more attached to each other; and till, 
laying aſide all jealouſies; animoſities, evi ſurmijſingo, 
. e ac weer wiſdom,/as well 
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as the virtue (like the multitude of thank that bellawid) | 
to be of one heurt and one ſoul, and to dwell together 
uus brethren in unity. Then; notwithſtanding the in- 
- finite; diverfity of ſects, into which Chriſtendom is 
unbhappily divided; Chriſtian unity might R5ll; in « 


Joſt, as long as Chriſtian charity is maintained. Were 
this great evungelical duty but duly practiſed, if it 
did not remove all differences, it would certainly allay 
all animoſities: and if we ſtill differed in judgment, 


we ſhould unite in affection : we ſhould love men's 
deen eg we reprobated their opinions. 


Let not theſe ſincere ſuggeſtions in ſuvour of mu- 
tank forbearance and charity be perverſely miſinter- 
preted, as meant to countenance the looſe and dange- 


rous, yet not unpopular, notion, that if a man is 
_ conſcientious in his attachment it is of little moment 
to what communion he belongs. This is a; ver) 


dangerous argument, and, if carried to its utmoſt 
equal reaſon might it be urged, that, provided a man 


che ſincere in bis conviction, it is of little moment 
drhether he be a Chriſtian, a Mahometan, a Pagan, or 
an Idolater. The ſubtle queſtion; of the innoaenc) 


ume to obſetve, that if ſinoerity in any ſyſtem o faith 


| oe. ſufficient to entitle a man to ſalyation all reaſon- 


ang and a argument on. the ſubject muſt be Vain; 3. Nay, 


G vill add, though. not without. boxror,) Chriſt bim- 


aan a es 
e | 


| 105 render thoſe who embrace it diſſatisfied with 
their old opinions, and old principles, and anxious to 
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adopt new ones: they | do, indeed, to uſe the ſigni- 
ficant phraſeology of Scripture, put off the old man, 
which is corrupt "according 10 the' deceitful lifts ; and 

put on the'new man, which, after God, is ereated. in 
nig bioonſugſi and true holineſs : but every ſineere con- 
vert to Chriſtianity muſt be anxious to perſuade others 
likewife/to/ embrace the true faitb. When the Son 


of God i came up earth to promulgate! his goſpel 


(not to one people only, but) to all nations, the Jews 


(VhOO wen know were in general fincere in their at- 
tachment to theii national church) were as uncon- 
corned about recommending their religion to others, 


16 they: were pcklon 'to-proſerve it from. being con- 


taninared' by others,” "The Tbe Romans were ſo/far:from 
being 'defirous of ſubjectiug the people whom they 
cone to their religion that they frequently 
adopted their! gods land heir ceremonies. ':» Nor did 
the Greeks ever think of ſending miſſioniaries to tho 
Perſians, Egyptians; or utiy other people. Whilſt the 
Gentile nations thus acquieſced"eavh in his own 
ſy ſtem, the Saviour of the world came upon earth; 
and, addreſſing himſelf, with his Apoſtles, equally to 
2 and (Gentile, preached ſulvatiom to mankind 

through the goſpel. One immediate conſequence of 
his Advent was, that multitudes of ſuch as ſhould be 
ſaved; were every where converted and added to the 
Chureh. If, then, according to this: notion, a ſincere 
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Pagan was equally in a ſlate of ſalvntion with @ ſingere 
the charge of having needlefGly diſturbed the repoſe 
of the world, by. mah HE itrs-t. ON 
of mankind. ' W eee BRA 

Zut, though we Mandi aud that the poor be- 
nighted heathen, on whom the bright ſun of reus · 
lation has never ſhone, may, and will, be pardoned for 
his unavoidable ignorance; and no leſs: confidently 
hope: that all-due.allowances will be made ſor thoſe 
who with their mother's milk imbibed the deluſions 
of Popery, or for thoſe wha have been decoyed from 


the faith of their fathers by the allurements of the 


eonventiele; I know not whether I am authoriſed to 
bold out the fame hopes ta thoſe who (to uſa the 
words of the article of uniformity) “ following their 
and fear of God, do uu and ſchiſmatiaally ab- 
ſtain and refuſe to come to their pariſh churches.” 
If they really do agree (as they ſay they do) with our 
Church in all eſſential points u, and yet, (like Micab,) 


but little importance, ſeparate from us, ſetting up 4 
cn ao ren, be vu 
ubs . 

„Meese Peter Wag (8 wer ;nfrmo by By: bee 
in the Hiſtory of bis own, Times, vol, i. p. 110.) was.of opinion, 
« that no man ought to forſake that religion, in which he was born 
« and bred, unleſs: he was clearly convinced that he mult 'certainly 
nr Jin WESSTIL « 
r 196. ant at . 14 EW. 
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an pretences perfectly inſigniſiount, or at leaft of 
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hands on their own heads; what can Charity herſelf 
ſay of them, but that they are ſchiſmatics, and do all 
in their-power to rend the ſeamleſs. garment of their 
Savicuir It is conduct like this tbat juſtiſies thoſe 
who reproach: the ſchiſmatis with deſtroying the unity 
(juſt! as F of tt 
Catholic Church. ke 

It ade; that an 
ea brethren alledge ſor their ſeparating from 


us do not relate: to points which we deem indifferent: 


them to be ſudh. We have at ſtake au eccleſiaſtieal 
and apoſtolical: we bave a liturgy, compiled with 
ſuch ſoundneſs; of judgment, and ſuch -beauty, of 
bolinsſs, that, whilſt it / is: admirably adapted to the 
edifieation of the unlearned, it cannot but engage the 
eſteem and veneration of the moſt learned. Theſe 
EINE br er n Nr G 
our Church. 1 14111 

This is it Se aſs; with thoſs who. feste fo 
vs. They may, any and all of them, comply with al 
that our Church requires, without doing any violence 
to their conſciences:: for they not only acknowledge 
the doctrines of our Church to be ſound and pure, 
and her ceremonies to be at leaſt harmleſs ; but they 
have, even fince they have: leſt us, fhewn; ſo much 
reſpe& to us, and regard for their own intereſt, as to 
join with us in every part of our worſhip... The paints 
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to which they object are not, according to their own 


opinion and practice, CS PS if they were 


inelined to Jve-peaceably with our Church as far as 


i poſible, they ought to do ſo wad as is lawful, 
The paſſage from them to us is eaſy and ſafe; but, 
bor the reaſons Juſt” RO e e 
them. 

The adverſaries ee ann e Sell 


know the advantages they derive from theſe diſſen- 


ſtons: and hence they have taken, and too probably 
will continue to take, great pains to ſoment and per- 
petuate them. And in no way can either a chureb, 
or a kingdom, be ſo effectually deſtroyed, as by being 
_ divided. It is not an enemy that could do us this wrong. 
We fight his battles, by turning all our ſtrength 
againſt ourſelves; and may hereafter lament our 


own want of foreſight, ſhould: we ever live (Which 
God ſorbid i) to ſee Popery again raiſed om the ruins 
of that Church which her own members have over - 
throwu. This, indeed, we hope, is a very ĩimprobable 


event; but, it is not impoſſible. What has hap- 
pened may happen again. Whilſt we are unhappily 
buſied in undermining our o] foundations, the 
„ eee ee at "oe 
| breaches'we make ready for him. 
\ The Church of England, bende the firong and 
| frefingible authority of the Scriptures in it's fayour, 
| tas this farther recommendation, almoſt peculiar to 
Ha, that Me n+" in ac- 
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n deb te hasen h üs cho beth, 
It preſerves an happy medium between the two ex- 
tremes of Popery and Preſbyterianiſm; and is, there- 
fore; inoonteſtibly the fitteſt centre of union. Anil 
it is owing to her trunſtendent merit in this point of 
view, as well as for other reaſons, that the oppoſers of 
Proteftantiſin have always directed their attacks, not 
2 Preſpyterians and their 3 mam 
But (bleſſed he God I) -foungled on a . ſbe bas 
eee e en To nod ade Hato) Hus 
1h ä p— ut Par 
« terianos veſtros non 1 tam odio, quam comm ieratione, proſequey. 


« Exiſtimo enten majorem corum partem, avitis projudiciis A 76 
« tos, bond fide agere ; minorem reliquorum fumplioitate abuti. 
Jablanſki's; Letter gg Dr., Nichols, from, Berlin, Iune 10, 1908. 
which ſge in; the * Relation des Meſures qui furent priſes dans les 

es 2743, -346; 13 Poyr jutroduire 1s , Liturgic Aogliczine 
dans le Royaume de Pruſſe, & dans I Electorat de, Hanover,” 
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* $i.ne canjeQura nom fullit, totius reformationis pars integer- 
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not by Popiſh, hands ; but whether a motley body 
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hitherto withſtood, 1 
Chriſtianity, and the pence of the world, we truſt ſhe 
will long continue to withſtand all their efforts *, 
It ever ſhe is undone, it will be by Proteſtant, and 


vided among themſelves, and hardly/leſs at variance 
with each other than with Popery itſelf, will occafion 
her downfal, I cannot pretend to determine. Whether 
they, however, are more likely to preſerve our com- 
mon country from ſuch à calamity, than the ſteady 
and conſiſtent members of a reſpeQable and reſpected 
Church, (which a learned foreigner once called v the 
© eye of the reformation 2, ) one might almoft leave 


It to our ſeparatiſts themſelves to ay.” 2 To _— 


: * 


— . Oharch, there cu 
vo better way poſſibly be found out, than by cauſing divifions and 
« diffenfions among thetafelves, And as for their religiod, it can- 
© not eaſily be rooted out and extinguiſhed here, unleſs there were 
« ſome certain ſchools ſet up in Flanders, by means of which there 
< thould be ſcattered abroad the ſeeds of ſchiſm, cc. Diſcourſe 
of Spaniſh Monarchy, Ke. by Campanella, a Jeſufs, p. 157; c. 25. 

t The divions among Proteſtants, are not unlike thoſe which 
prevailed among the ancient Britons ;.. and much does jt concern 


vs all to pray, that they may not at length produce the ſame effe®s. 
Per principes factionibus & ftudiis trahuntüt. Nec aliud ad- 


* verſus validifſimas gentes nobis utilius, quam quod in commune 


non conſulunt. Rarus duabus tribufre civitatibus ad propulſandun 


4 commune periculum conventus; ita dum ſinguli N uni- 


* yerſ vincuntur. on. de Vita Agricole, Ap. X 
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| Compoſed as theſe ſeftaries.of our weſtern world 
in general art of à confuſed beterogenevus maſs of 
;nfidels-and enthuſiaſts,” oddly blended and united. 
(moſt of them ignorant, and all of them ſhamefully 
illiterate,) it is not eaſy, in a ſerious diſcourſe, to ſpeak 
of them with becoming gravity, St. Paul (with that 
ſpirit of reſearch and penetration which diſtinguiſhes 
his writings) touches both on the cauſe and effect of 
ſuch ſeparations, when he deſcribes the promoters of 
them as perſons having itcbing cars and unfloble in all 


their ways, and who are therefore only toſſed alu 


with every wind of dofrine, They ſeem to be actu - 
ated by a fort of ſpiritual wantonneſs; becauſe, as is 
obſetved by the ſame Apoſtle, guided by their kts; and 
heaping t0 themſehves teachers, they cannot endure ſaund 
doftring.” I am loth to add (what yet truth extorts 
from me) that the picture drawn of them in his epiſtle 
to Timothy is as exact a repreſentation of at leaſt a 
majatity of theſe ſeparatiſts as if they had been the 
rery perſons deſigned. They are pod. browing no- 
thing, but doting about queſtions and firifes of words, 
whereaf cometh ewyy, railings, evil furmifings, perverſe 
diſputings of men of corrupt minds and deffinue of truth. 
And this being: the caſe, let me fairly appeal to the 
the penalties of the ih, 10th, 1 2th, and 12th canons 
of the Church of England: inaſmuch as they << ſepa- 
* rate themſelves from the communon of ſamis, as it 
© is approved by the Apoſtles” rules in the Church of 

; 1118p © England; 
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1 Rugland ; and combine themſelves together in a 
new brotherhood, accounting the Chriſtians who 

_ < are conformable to the doctrine, government, rites 
<« and ceremonies of the Church of England to be pro- 

* phane, and unmeet for en n in Chriſ- 
c tian profeſſion. 

Of the . e from this ge- 
neral diſſemination of deluſion and error, men judge 
differently according to their different tempers and 
different degrees of information. ' Enthuſiaſts" con- 
ceive-it to be the commencement of a millennium: 
whilſt others, of a leſs ſanguine temperament, though 
they cannot ſo far give up their common ſenſe as to 
imagine that theſe blind guides can poſſibly lead their 
ſtill blinder ſollowers to any thing that is really good, 
yet plead ſor their being let alone and ſuffered to 
purſue their own projects in their own way, from a 
perſuaſion that they are too inſignificant to do any 
harm; and that the taking any public notice of them 
is giving them too much conſequence, and purſuing 
that plan which of all others is beſt calculated to 
render them ſtill more popular. To this common 
and trite argument it may be anſwered, that this is 
not a caſe in which there can be any neutrality: thoſe. 
who are not for the Church are againſt it; and if Micah 
of old was guilty of a great crime, theſe men cannot 
be innocent. Nor is there more real weight in the 
ſuggeſtions of cautious diſcretion, that it is beſt not 
to notice erroneous opinions and miſchievous perſons, 
leſt cenſure thou raiſe them into conſequence. 
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Neither moraliſts, nor preachers, nor legiſlators, in de- 
nouneing vices, regard who the perſons are that are 
guilty of them: were the caſe other wiſe, and were it 
true that vice, by being prohibited, becomes popular, 
moraliſts and preachers, and even legiſlators, might be 
charged with being the authors, rather than the cor- 
rectors, of immorality and impiet t. 
What evils this prevalence of ſectarianiſm, ſo ſud- 
den, ſo extraordinary, and ſo general, may portand to 
the State, I care not to think; recollecting vin horror, 
that juſt ſuch were the fgns of the times previous to 
the grand rebellion in the laſt century, There is no 
denying; that ſuch, diſorders indicate a diſtempered 
government; juſt, as blotches and boils indicate a bad 
habit of body. For, it has been obſerved, that ſes 
in religion, and parties in polities, generally prevail 
together. By a ſort of mutual action and re- action 
they produce one another; both, in their turns, be- 
coming cauſes and effects. Whenever (to uſe Serĩip- 
ture phraſeology) there is no king in Hrael, that is tio 
ſay, whenever, through any cauſe, the reins of govern- 
ment are relaxed, or it's energies impeded, then art 
mankind tempted to act the part of Micab, that is, 
to run into parties, and to frame new ſchemes of re- 
ligion for themſelves, Indeed, ſects in Religion and 
parties in the State, originate, in general, from ſimilar. 
principles. A ſet is, in fact, a revolt againſt the au- 
thority of the Church, juſt as a faction is againſt the 
authority of the State; or, in other words, a ſect is a 
faction in the Church, as a faction is a ſect in the State: 
and 
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Equally ready to reſiſt the other v. Nor (however 


ol ſociety, are, imperceptibly and gradually, weakened 


dd bec verba. ( Eos vero qui in divinis aliquid innovant, odio habe 
& coetcez non deorum ſohim cauſl, fed quia nova numina hi 
4 tales introducentes, multos impellunt ad mutationem rerum. Uude 


* — tw” 0 —_ 23 


and the ſpirit which refuſes obedithce to the one, is 


Ittle it may ſeem to be attended to) is it an ordinary 
degree either of guilt or of danger when fuch men dare 
to perſiſt to do, in the face of the laws, what thoſe 
laws expreſdly forbid. It is thus that inſtitutions and 
regulations, which are of great moment to the welfare 


and deſtroyed; for, when the laws are allowed to 
be ſet at nought in one WTO they are dom 
much regarded at all. 

Is private life, the miſchiefs occaſioned by ſehiſins 
and feQs are more obvious; and perhaps not much, 
if at all, leſs grievous. The diſcouragement which 
has thus been given' to that exertion and honeſt in- | 
duſtry by which families ſhould be maintaited, and | 
the miſapplication and waſts of the hard earnings of 
many perſons in the inferior clafſes of life, which it is 
now well known this epidemic frenzy has occafioned, 
are matters of too much moment not to command 4 
yery general attention. In travelling. through the 
country, it is eaſy to know the diſtricts in which theſe 
new lights moſt abound, by the neglected plantations; 


* Extat prudens monitum Mecenatis apud Dionem Caſſiun 


1 conjurationes, ſeditiones, aonciliabula, exiſtunt z ves ptoſectò mi- 


nimè conducibiles principatui. Et legibus quo que expreſſum ef. 
quod in religionem committitur, id in omnium fertur injuri- 
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by the aſſemblages we meet with; and by the looks 
of mongrajdejoXtd, ana quilid people mung to 
hear field preachers, ''' | 

ee 38 
tolerable as the harm that is done by the diſputes, the 
ill-will, and the feuds, which are thus engendered 
among people who before lived together in harmony. 
Inſtead of all walking by the ſame rule, and all minding 
the ſame things, one ſays, Iam of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and If Chrift ; as if Chris could be 
divided s. For, though religious diſputes ought, of 
all others, to be carried on with good temper and 
mildneſa, they ſeem, as conducted by theſe perſons, 
apt to excite: bitterneſs and rancour. A late truly 
excellent preacher of our Church, ſpeaking of the con- 
troverſialiſts of his time, uſes this forcible language: 
which, however, is not leſs applicable to our difputing 
ſectaries: * Inſtead of ſoothing men's natures, ſoften- 
e ing their tempers, ſweetening their humours, com- 
« poſing their affections, and raifing their minds 
e above the follies of the preſent world to the hope 
8 and on of endleſs. m ___ are de- 


* 1 & nee e Binh 

quam bonum & jucundum eſt difurbare fratres, ut non habitent 
in unum i ſed alius huc, alius illue proruat. Neque tamen habent 

„pacem & concordiam pro balſamo, ſed ſemper nova querunt z 
« nec putant ſe aut doctores, aut paſtores, ecclefiarum eſſe poſſe, 
© n;ft 4 nobis difſentiunt, & quiddam novum fibi” excogitent. . Hos 
fugere debemus, ; cavere ne eorum fimiles ſimus. Luth. 
Enarr. in Pſalm. exxxiii. in Seckendorf. lib. 3. p. 303. 
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© feating the true end for which the Son of God came 
«into the world, and doing the work of the powers 
« of darkneſs; leading men into the dry and angry 
« work of making parties, and ſettling needleſs opi- 
© nions; and at the ſame time becoming ſlacker in 
« the great duties, which were, chiefly ing % 
the Chriſtian doctrine *,”" 

It would ſeem, that, in theſe men, * ex · 
hauſts itſelf in profeſſion: the more of it that they 
have in their mouths, the leſs charity there is in their 
hearts. Againſt the miniſters. of the eſtabliſhed 
Church their cenſures are particularly ſharp. and ſe- 
vere {in their harangues, they are liberal only in be- 
Rowing on our whole Order the coarſe epithets of 


venal and corrupt hirelings, carnal-minded and un- 


godly teachers. It is, in moſt caſes of diſpute, ſome 


conſolation to know, that the conflicts of contending 


parties are not embittered by perſonal animoſity : but 
this conſolation. is far from affording us any relief. 
Indeed we love the Church too well not to fee! 
when ſhe ſuffers. Theſe men wiſh to prejudice you 
againſt the minifters of the Church of England, only 
with a view to prejudice you againſt her doctrines ; 
juſt as they quarrel with human learning, from a 


_ conſciouſneſs that it is the province of learning to 


detect and expoſe their folly and falſchood. "Their 
conduct, however, will excite in us no ſenſation, but 
F be lapſe of ar Gly ee e my ſermon was written 
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that of pity ſor their errors, and their ſufferings. Let 
our only ſolicitude reſpecting them be, to have their 
errors removed, that ſo their ſufferings may be avoid- 
ed. All that we can farther do, or need wiſh to do, 
is faithfully to exerciſe ourſebves in the Holy Scriptures 
and o call upon God by prayer for the true under- 
landing the ſame ; ſo as that we may be able to teach 
and enhort with wholſome doctrine, and to withſtand 
and convince gainſayers. | 
The magiſtracy, anxious to maintain and promote, 
as much as in them lies, quietneſs, love, and peace 
among all men; and ſenſible of their duty 10 correct 
and puniſb fuch as be unquiet, diſobedient and criminous, 
after having with much patience forborne to enforce 
the penalties provided by the law againſt theſe re- 
fractory people, have at length ſuffered the law to 
take its courſe. Bat, notwithſtanding their impri- 
ſonment, it is in their own power, whenever they 
chooſe to ceaſe to be contumacious, and to give ſe- 
curity for a more orderly conduct hereafter, to ob- 
tain their releaſe. If, however, they ſhould again 
be ſo wrong-headed as wilfully to incur the fame 
or greater penalties, let neither the magiſtrates, nor 
the clergy, be blamed as the cauſes of their diſgrace; 
nor the compaſſion of unthinking multitudes be ex- 
eir Wi cited by raſh and unfounded charges that ſuch per- 
ut ¶ ſons have been perſecuted for conſcience-ſake. | 
It is not only the magiſtracy and the clergy who 
ü lment this beginning F firife among us; I am will- 
*— 0 that a majority of you who hear me 
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this day are no leſs grieved at theſe diviſions. Effec- 
tually and at once to prevent their ſpreading any 
farther, is not perhaps in the power of any of us; 
but ſomething, I truſt, even now we may all do 
towards it: the magiſtracy, by continuing to exer- 
| ciſe their juſt authority with a mild and temperate, 
it but prudent, firmneſs ; the clergy, by being, if poſ- 
1 ſible, more diligent, more earneſt, more exemplary; 
f and all of us, by ſhewing not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, how good and pleaſant à thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! Then may we 
hope, that, in God's own good time, (when, by bis 
grace, he ſhall be pleaſed to give a bleſſing to our 
well-meant and well-direed endeavours,) this breach 
will be healed. | | | 
Men may be deterred from the commiſſion of 
crimes by ſeverity of puniſhment: but; of all the 
means which can be taken to reclaim them from er- 
ror, compulſion ſeems the leaſt likely to be generally 
ſucceſsful. Human nature has implanted in us a 
degree of obſtinacy, which makes us tenacious of what 
1s oppoſed, for no better reaſon than becauſe-it is op- 
poſed. Add to this,: ſuch are the dread and abhor- 
_ rence which men in general have, and ought to have, 
of every thing which wears but the ſemblance of in- 
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tolerance and perſecution in matters of religion, that, . 
great as the evils of ſchiſm unqueſtionably are, if it can WW « 
de got rid of only by rigorous pains and penalties, in 
God's name let it continue | the remedy would be 
worſe than the diſeaſe, Happily, the humane laws c 
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our country do not leave perſecution in our power: 
if they did, the laws of our religion, and common 
Chriſtian prudence, would reſtrain us. This lenity 
and this forbearance to men's perſons (ſo becoming 
us both as men. and as Chriſtians) are by no means 
incompatible-with the moſt determined oppoſition to 
ſuch of their doctrines or practices as we deem per- 
nicious. This, when undertaken on Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, and conducted with a Chriſtian temper, is not 
only allowable, but a duty “. 


# « If there ſeeme tares to be in the Church, yet our fayth and 
« charitie ought not to be letted or hindered, that becauſe we ſce 
« tares in the Church, we ſhould therefore depart from the Church. 
We ought rather to labour to be made the good wheate, that 
* when the wheate ſhall be layde by in the Lorde's barne, we may 
© receive fruite for our worke and labour. The Apoftle (2 Tim. ii. 
« ver, 20.) faith, in a great houſe there are not only veſſels of gold and 
« filver, but alſo of wood and of earth, and ſome to diſbonour. Let us 
* endeavour ourſelves, as much as we can, that we may be weſels of 
« gold and filver. But it pertains to the Lord only to break in pieces 
the earthen veſſels ; to whom alſo the iron rod is given. The 
« ſervant cannot be greater than his maſter ; neither let any man 
* think to challenge to himſelfe that thing which God the Father 
„ geveth onely to his Sonne, that he may think himſelfe able to 
% purge the floore, and to fanne the chaffe from the wheate, or to 
« ſevere the tares from the wheate by man's judgemente. This is 
« a proud obſtinacy, and a facrilegious preſumption, whiche a mad 
* fury uſurpeth to itſelfe. And whileſt ſome men always take the 
Lord to themſelves more than meeke juſtice doth require, they do 
12 go out of the Church; and whileſt they do extoll 
themſelves proudly, they, being blinded with their owne pride, 
do leeſe the light of veritie. St. Cyprian, as tranſlated by the 
Biſhop of Exeter, in his Poor Man's 6 Library. Printed by John 
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The true Chriſtian plan of oppoſing thoſe who will 
not endure ſound docrrine, is the beſt : and that is, by 
baving no fellowſhip with them, but rather reproving 
them. The ſame Apoſtle, to whom' we are indebted 
for the excellent advice juſt mentioned, has alſo far- 
ther inſtructed us, on what topics our reproofs ſhould 
turn, and alſo in what manner they ſhould be urged. 


We are to preach 'the word; to be inflant in feaſon, 
and out of ſeaſon; #0 reprove ; to rebuke; 10 exhort 


with all long-ſuffering, and doctrine. And our exhort- 
ations are moſt likely to be effectual when our actions 
correſpond with our words, and when we :/bew our 
faith by our works. Tf we enforce our precepts by 
our examples, and manifeſt the ſuperiority of our 
religion by our ſuperiority in holy living, we may 


"eaſily confute any ſeparatiſts, though inferior to them 


in the arts of argumentation. We can eaſily demon- 


ſtrate, how blameable and guilty they are who need- 


lefsly go away from our National Church ; and how 


' meritorious it is in usto be fixed and ſteady in pur prin- 


ciples, and to abide in her communion. + But can we 
as eaſily ſhew them that, with a better profeilion, we 
have a better practice, and are better men? If we 
cannot, (and, alas, it is much to be feared that in 
too many caſes we cannot !) how much have we to 
anſwer for, whilſt, by the irregularity of our lives, we 
bring diſcredit on our religion, and drive thoſe from 
our Church, who, by a more conſiſtent conduct on 


dur parts, might have been preſerved, and have ber 


come our warmeſt and beſt friends | 
"Permit 
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Permit me then, finally, to exhort with all earneſt- 
neſs the members of the Eſtabliſhment to let theſe our 
unbappy- brethren of the Separation always find in us 
ſellow . oreatures, and fellow - hriſtians; always diſ- 
manity, of kindneſs, and of brotherly love. I do not 
wiſh. you to remit your endeavours to reclaim them, 
by demonſtrating to them occaſionally the evils and 


the dangers of their ſchiſm: but let your zeal always 
be tempered with prudence and tenderneſs; and, 


watching times and ſeaſons, inſtead of uſing up- 
braiding expreſſions, labour, by the gentleneſs of your 
manner, to conciliate their good - will; thus giving 
them an endearing proof of the benevolence of our 
religion. In no inſtance will the correctneſs of our own' 
conduct be followed by more beneficial effects than 
it will by the punctuality of our attendance on the 
ſervices of our on Church, This juſt and proper 
care in great things will, of courſe, be accompanied 
by a correſponding care about matters of ſubordinate 
moment: and if, by the exemplarineſs of our own 
conduct, we can bring back again theſe our now- 
alienated brethren, let us hope, that the decent and 
dignified ſtyle of our worſhip, together with the better 
order which (with all our degeneracy) ſtill prevails 
among us, may yet conyince them of the impropriety 
and meanneſs of that which they call worſhip, _ 
But let it be again repeated, and for ever remem- 
bered, that the beſt (perhaps the only) means of 
bringing back into the way of truth all ſuch as have 
e 64 erred, 


eee deceived, is our beiog doubly careful, 

ourſelves, to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things. So ſhall they who yet ſtand, be firengthened ; 
the weak-hearted, be comforted and helped; thoſe who 
have fallen, be raiſed; and Satan finally be beaten down 
under our fert. And ſo too ſhall thoſe, who now 
(through deluſion) have forſaken us, be fetched home 
to the common fold of our common Lord: and we all, 

rn Met Bn ka cntdi2 Mo 
the righteous. 

O God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus: cn or 
cc only Saviour, the Prince of Peace ! give us grace 
& ſeriouſly to lay to heart the great dangers we are 
in from our unhappy diviſions. Take away all 
& hatred and prejudice, and whatſoever elſe may 
ce hinder us from godly union and concord: that, as 
« there is but one body and one ſpirit and one hope of 
, gur calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one 
God and father of us all; ſo we may henceforth be 
all of one heart and one ſoul, united in one holy 
bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, and 
* may, with one mind and one mouth, glorify thee, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen!” - 
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* 1 ch. v. ver. 5, 6, 7. | 


eee I will tell you what I will do to my 

vineyard: I will take away the hedge thereof, and 

it ſball be eaten up; and break down the wall thereof, 
and it fball be trodden down; And I vill lay it 
waſte : it ſhall not be pruned nor digged, but there 
ball come up briers and thorns. I will alſo com- 
mand the clouds, that they rain no rain upon it. For, 
the vineyard of the Lord of Hoſts is the bouſe of Iſrael, 
and the men of | Judah bis pleaſant plant : and be 
„ I One Arg 
teouſneſs, ed " 


Taz; h of which the ts | din ad 
to you may be called the expoſition, or moral, is not - 
more beautiful, than it is inſtructive. The term 

+ Preachod at St. Mary's Church in Caroline County is Vie 
Fain 3 in the year 2771. 


vineyar 3. | 
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3 by which, in the Scriptures, the Church, 
(that is, the Elect, or choſen people of God) is uſually 


deſignated, ſeems here to be applied to the houſe of 
Iſrael, rather in their religious, than in their civil, 


allegorical,” eonſiſtency requires that we ſhould in- 
terpret all the circumſtances which are mentioned 
concerning it in a ſenſe analagous to it's leading pur. 
poſe, Of courſe by the word fence (mentioned in the 
paſſage, of which the text is a part) is to be underſtood 
thoſe rules and ordinances, by which the founder of 
this Charch ſaw fit to guard it from error, whether 
in principle or in practice: the ones that were to be 
gathered out of this vineyard, before it could be planted 
to the idolatraus nations which were to be driven out 
of the land of Canaan (when the houſe of Iſrael was 
to be planted there in their ſtead) than they do to the 
propriety of excluding the avowed enemies of the 
Church from any participation in it's government: 

and finally, the /ower, which (whatever be it's literal 
import, both here and in thoſe paſſages of the goſpel 


in which our Saviour ſeems clearly to have adopted 


the imagery of this parable *) implying ſomething. of 
W r Wy ern t. . undoubtedly 


2 gee fg a eee 5 bo W 
It is no uncommon imagery among ancient writers[to call a 
perſon wha affords a place of retreat, ſhelter and protection to 
ther, o tower; Thus Medes, meditating the dreadful deftry@tion 


capacity. And, as the whole compoſition is clearly 
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whom the Almighty nnn — 
intendence of his Church. 


The parable proceeds to ſtate, in a ene 
affecting and forcible, that, admirably as this vineyard 
was planned and laid out, yet, owing either to the 
want of care, want of zeal, or want of fidelity in it's 


that is, the fruit of that choice vine which had been 
planted in it, it brought forth wild grapes. This, con- 
ſiſtently with the general ſcope of the parable, muſt be 
underſtood to imply, that, inſtead of thoſe ruiis of 
righteouſneſs, which may be /ooked for from a true 
Church, this neglected and ill- governed Church, al- 
luded to in the parable, almoſt neceſſarily produced, in 
regular ſucceſſion, diviſions, ſtriſes, diſputings about 
religion, wm —_— OR in- 
fidelity. 4 ORR 


How applicable ab 0-05; end Cc, 
cannot but be obvious to you. If, in any point, the 


reſemblance may ſeem to fail, it is in this, that, inſtead 
of having our hedges judicially broken down, trodden 
on, and taken away, we can hardly be ſaid ever to 
have. m any JR If our Church be not 


eb paws k va-the coatiion of dichelagablecs 
find ſome perſon capable and willing to protect her: "Hs wo 
Ti; nut» nlgye; aoparis Hand, that is, * if any one ſhould ariſe as a 
tower of ſafety to us,” Mr. Woodhul, however, more literally 
aan „ 
y , iereentens.. L 
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be underſtood to mean the guardians or governors | 


proteRtors, it ran to ruin; and ſo, 1nfead 'of grape, 
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wholly without rules and ordinances, ſhe certainly has 
no conſtitutional nm ee to agg 
em. 
It was (I believe) ee e middle of the laſ 
century that our want of biſhops was ſenſibly felt 
and lamented, and that applications for remedying 
the evil were made to the throne. Theſe applications 
were thought ſo reaſonable, that, under Charles the 
Second, a patent was actually made out for appoint- 
ing a biſhop of Virginia. By ſome fatality or other 
(ſuch as ſeems for ever to have purſued all the good 
meaſures of the monarchs of that unfortunate family) 
the patent was not ſigned when the king died: and, 
from that time to this, all exertions for the attainment 
of this deſirable object, though they have never wholly 
ceaſed, have been as languid as the oppoſition to them 
has been vehement. Never before, in any period of 
our hiſtory, or in any part of the empire, was a mea- 
ſure ſo harmleſs, ſo-neceflary, and fo ſalutary, reſiſted 
and. defeated on grounds ſo frivolous, ſo unwiſe, and 
ſo unjuſt, An account of it (if an accurate account 
of it could be given) would not only place the fate 
of America'in a new point of view, but exhibit a new 
feature in the hiſtory. of mankind, $0 firiking an 
inſtance of one part of a community being ſuffered 
thus to wrong another on mere ſurmiſes and ſuſpicions, 
and without any provocation, (as has been done by the 
opponents of epiſcopacy,) it is hardly poſſible to pro- 
_ duce. Or if (conſidering how many caſes may be 
met with ! in every hiſtory, in which mankind have 


perverſely 


15, 


A7 
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perverſely thwarted and ſpited one another) this aſ- 
it may at leaft be affirmed with confidence, that 
never before did any government ſuffer itſelf to be ſo 
dictated to, and overawed, as the Britiſh government 
did in the caſe before us. It is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary that this part bas been aQed- by the inferior, 
the benefited, and the obliged party: and that go- 
vernment has thus done violence to all the common 
principles of policy, in diſobliging it's acknowledged 
friends, for the ſake of obliging thoſe whoſe greateſt 
merit, as ſubject, is that they have not yet, with open 
force, attempted the deſtruction of that eſſential part 
of our conſtitution againſt which they omit no oppor- 
tunity to declare their enmity. If, whilſt they are 
thus hoſtile to the Church, we really can believe them 
to be cordial friends to. the State, all I can fay is, that 
we ſhall pay a compliment to an loyalty, * 5 
expenee of their conſiſteney v. 

n ay * 3 ite 15 Hereofore, 


5 og Dee. 


Ea Cad; . 
« and morality they acknowledge no guide but the Seriptures, ſo 
* in matters of external polity and private right they derive all 
< their title from the civil magiſtrate, They look up to the king 
* as their” head, to the parliament” ag their law-giver ; and pride 
< themſelves in nothing ſo juſtly as in being true members of the 
„Church, emphatically, by law eſtabliſhed. Whereas the prin- 
« ciples of thoſe who differ from them, as well in one extreme as 
« the other, are equally and totally deſtructive of: thoſe ties and 
« obligations, by which all fociety is kept together ; equally er 
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.  Heretofore, the objectors to epiſtopacy were found = 
only among avowed diſſenters. Their diſlike. to it is 
conſiſtent, as it is one of the chief-reaſons they aſſign 
for ſeparating from us: however, much as we may, 
and do, lament their having leſt us, we have a right 
to blame thoſe of them only, who, not contented 
with their on diſlike, will not bear our continuing 
to like it. But, it is our ſingular fate to haye lived 
to ſee a, moſt extraordinary eyent in church biftory ; 
profeſſed churchmen fighting the battles of diſſenters, 


* & oa WAY e 10 inform, you, that 
mne of ſons me n 


>; an 
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« of every free late in the uni e a Bi 
« power ; and equally aiming at à diſtin and independent ſupre- 
1 macy of their own. The dreadful effects of ſuch bigotry, when 
« actuated by erroneous principles, even of the proteſtant kind, was 


< many, the covenanters in Scotland, and that deluge of ſectaries 

* in England, who murdered their ſovereign, ſhook every pillar of 
law, juſtice, and private property, and moſt devoutly eſtabliſhed 3 
Kingdom of ſaints in their ſtead.” — ——Blackſtone, Book iv, ch. 8. 


vol. iv. p. 104. 


„As for thoſe in the Clergy, eee eee 


were it not chat their eyes are blinded, left they ſhould ſee the 


« thing that of all others is for. their good moſt eſfectual, ſomewhat 
« they might conſider the benefit they would enjoy, by having ſuch 
< an authority over them as are of the ſame profeſſion, body, and 
« ſociety with them; ſuch as have trodden the ſame ſteps before; 
* ſuch as know, by their own experience, the manifold intolerable 

FEY t contempts 
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an application to the; throne for an American epiſco- 
pate, Which was drawn up by a convention of the 
Clergy held in Williamſburg laſt June: and to the 
thanks voted by the Houſe of Burgeſſes * to theſe 
proteſiers. This extraordinary nieaſure (in my humble 
opinion) is a direct attack on that Church which 
both the proteſters and thoſe who thanked them ate 
bound to ſupport, and at leaſt an act of diſobedi- 
enoe to that king whom both are equally bound to 
honour and obey. Forbearance on ſuch a point the 
burgeſſes owed to their conffityents, who elected 
them as guardians of that conſtitution of which the 
eſtabliſhed Church is one eſſential part: What re- 
ſpect the Clergy owed. to the Chureb; whoſe miniſters 
they are ; to their ordination vows 3 and to their 
own characters, eee 6 thigh) conte 
at a loſs to determine. 41 142 1 
IJ am not ſingle in ee that 0 reſpedable a 
body. ol men as the Lower Houſe of Aſſembly of Vir- 
ginia did not act more cautiouſſy. Whatever an 7 
individuals gmong them might think of the intro- 
ao gen of a biſbop inte country the queſtion 


41 
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8. « contempts and indignitics, which faithful paſtor intermingled 
| © with the multitude, are conſtrained e every day to ſuffer in the ex- 
« ertiſe/ of their {piritinll cherte and function, unleſs their ſuperiors, 
taking their cauſe even to heart, be, by a kind of ſympathy,drawn 

to aid and relieve them, in their virtuous proceediogys no leſs dien 


* loving parents their dear children. Hooker s Feel 
Polity, Book the 7th, p. 41. 


* That branch of the legilure in vici, which d equineat : 
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was not then before them. I do not ſee how it ever 
dean come before them; but (certainly) nothing has 
| ference. Even admitting that they all thought ſuch 
= meaſure ill-judged,' or dangerous, the way they 
took to expreſs their diſapprobation was neither pru- 
dent nor decorous. It was not prudent, becauſe, as 
far as it has any effect, it diſcourages their friends, 
and encourages their foes : and it was not decorous, 
becauſe, inſtead of Rating any well-founded objec · 
tions of their own, they ſtooped to the meanneſs of 
ndopting the apprehenſions of others. Whatever be 
their diſlike to epiſcopacy, it is hardly within the 
reach of ſuppoſition that they can be pleaſed with 
the apoſtacy of the-proteſters'; who, at this moment, 
are eating the bread of that Church whom they ſo 
ungratefully deſert in this her hour of need. 

- - After all, there is reaſon to believe, that this'reſolve 
of thanks was an haſty and inconſiderate reſolve, and 
was carried in a thin houſe taken by ſurpriſe; This 
is a misfortune to which all men, in their public ca. 

paeities, are liable; and therefore every poſſible al- 

lowance ſhould be made for it. Of thoſe who did 
acquieſce in the vote, ſeveral might not foreſee the 

conſequences of what they were doings. And when 

time ſhall have cooled men's paſſions, and prejudice 
ſhall give way to reaſon, not a doubt can be enter- 

"tained but that, both for their own honour, and the 

_bonour of the N 4475 aa this reſolye wil 
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to be eſtabliſhed in their principles in other times 
than theſe, ſee and lament that a great change has 
taken place with reſpect to the Churob and Church- 
men in Virginia. They remember when, excepting 
a few-inoffenſive quakers, there was not in the whole 


colony a er eee ee ee eee 
denomination. 


The firſt a of adbmbly pulſed in Virginizatter the 
Reſtoration was an Act for the Settlement of Religion. 
It's preumble is curious: Becauſe it is impoſſible 
« to ſerve and honour the king as we ought, unleſs 
« we ſerve God therefore be it enacted, &.“ thus 
making the ſervice and honour of the king the reaſon 
of the act for the ſervice of God and the eftabliſhment 
of religion. This act is ſounded altogether on the 
good old principle of obedience for oonſolende ſake. 
LOR eee 
is now rampant. : | 

Loyalty, u tees ee e 
but it never was ſervile: even in thoſe days of 
exuberant loyalty, our people were capable of think- 
ing for themſelves ; and what they thought they were 
not afraid to aſſert. Virginia was the laſt of the 
Britiſh dominions that ſubmitted to Cromwell's 
uſurpation,” and the firſt that proclaimed Charles II. 
king. But now, taking our cue from popular de- 
claimers und popular writers in the Parent State, we 
are as forward us the boldeſt to reprobate all thoſe 
bigh fiotions of e Which i bobourably differ 
H guiſhed 
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5 guiſhed us in the beſt periods of our hiſtoty. On the 


principles of an equal zeal for the prerogatiyes of the 
crown, and for the juſt liberties of the people, our con- 
titution was founded; and on theſe alone it can now - 
be maintained : though every pert ſmatterer in politics 
has the hardineſs and irreverence to attack all thoſe 
it's ſtrong points, which our anceſtors reverenced as 
it's chief excellence and ſupport. It ſurely was ſome- 
thing more than ridiculons, when (not long fince) 
a popular candidate at one of our elections ſolicited 
your ſuffrages in his favour, on the plea of his being, 
9 tenets, a Whig, and the advocate of 
revolution principles; and in religion, a Low-church- 
man. I folly can ever excuſe. audacity, this man's 
utter ignorance of the terms he uſed, may be ad- 
mitted as ſome apology for his preſumption. There 
is (no doubt) a ſober ſenſe to which theſe now fa- 
ſhionable terms may be reſtricted, ſo as not to be 
inconſiſtent with the duties which every wiſe and 
good man owes to his country : but (it is with ſorrow 
I declare) this is not the ſenſe in which I have of 
late generally heard them uſed, or in which they 
were uſed by the popular candidate in queſtion. The 
conduct of thoſe among us who are moſt ſorward to 
adume theſe titles affords but too frequent -prooks 
that to be a whig conſiſts in being haughty and 
overbearing in_domeſtic liſe; in 

inferiors, and tyranniesl 10 flaws; that to. ſupport 
revolution principles is, in every thing, to morſe» and 
fhyart the e e e Wat Raf wy.” 
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chureh- man is to entertain and av,ο.] aa lo opinion 
of religion in general, and eſpecially of eſtubliſhed 
religion; maviſeſted by never going to churah. That 
ſo total and important a change in the public. mind 
cannot fail to have a mighty influence on the whole 
of our colonial ſyſtem, is evident : but, as the diſ- 
cuſfion of ſuch a point may not perhaps be thought 
immediately connected. with the queſtion, before, us, 
Iwave it; and (for the preſent). content myſelf with 
obſerving that, though ſuch cauſes have not hitherto 
been much inſiſted on in the controverſy, they ap- 
pear clearly to be the ground work of all n 
oppoſition to epiſcopac . 
eee ſive 77 


ably ay was called the Two-penny, AR. Of 
this act (anxious as I am not to repeat grievances) 
ſuffice jt; to ſay that, on the final deciſion of the dif- 
pute, the Aſſembly was found to have done, and the 
Clergy. to have ſuffered, wrong. The aggrieved may, 
and, we, hope often as Laker but it has * 
ſerved that aggreſſors , yery very ly forgivh. Z 
fince, this controverſy your e ave , xperienced 
every, kin ad ee and e 95 . 
allowed yi the Cr þ i AM fill in great want of d 3 

. 

xe we from being permitted to wi yo 
an hum- 
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the patrons. and protect ons of piety 
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die dependence on nn ee 
eaprice.': + Jortlglongts Dos Hos org 
One cerſequence of this change in the public 
opinion und public conduR towards us is, that, al. 
though thirty years ago there was not in the whole 
colony « ſingle diſſenting 'congregation, there are 
now, according to the beſt information I can obtain, 
not leſs than eleven dfferting miniſters regularly (ot- 
ted, who have each from two to fotir congregs- 
tions tinder their care. As to the numbers of ſecta- 
ries and itinerant priefts, (and in partieular of thoſe 
fwurms of ſeparatiſts who have ſprung up among us 
within the laſt ſeven under the natne of ana- 
baptifls and new-lights,)"I might almoſt as well pre- 
tend to evant the grats tht buzz around us in 3 
fimmer's evening. Like gnats, moreover, the noiſe 
which ſecturles make not only diſturbs and is diff. 
able, but we find, that though they can neither 
eee eaſute, nor do any good, they do not want 
eitber the Aifpoſition of the ability of tłwſe little in. 
1 animals to teaſe, to ſting, and to torment. 
To thoſe who are 22 bow much wore apt al 
8 arc t be guided 'by their paſſions than 
„K will 1 not. appear extraordinary, 
in fuch times as theſe, : a ſcheme propoſed by the 
ould excite the jealouly of ſuch u people. 
But, that f uch Jealoufies are either neceſſary, wiſe, 
or jufi, cay be imagined by thoſe only who are fo ill- 
iaft as ; to think the. maintenance of true religion 
619 moment to a 
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or tbilltils-concers for the true — 
try, as to ſuppoſe, that it's preſent ſorm of civil go- 
vernment may be thus altered, by multitudes" and 
by mobs, without infinite detriment to our civil as 
well us to our religious intereſta. To oppaſt epiſco- 
pacy is in effe&t to fly in the face of, and to oppole, 
the eftabliſhed/ Church. Now, whether this Church 
be moſt favourable to us religion, and to our preſont 
admirable conftitution ; or thaſpgther cxvrcans, as 
they are proud to be. called, whiohtoo probably hope 
to riſe on her ruins, let the proteſters, and thoſe who 
hare thanked the proteſters, judge for themſelves > 
dut e, e dees their aim) judge for 
others. ons vokgmpss dot 

e eee end es en mak= 
ing it's ecdlefiattica} polity conformable to it's: civil 
govenmuiit "hd it certainly id not cafy; if it be poſe 
fhls, to nume a government that ever ſubſiſtod long 
vithdüt Mme conhetion or alliance with religion . 
In arbitrary) goternmests, the Church has a chrre- 
fonditig domination; whilſt, in democracies, eccle- 
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an Outs is à mixed government, partaking .cqually of 
ry, monatchical and popular authority; and evnſequently, 
the the goverdthient of the Church is alſo mixed. Thus 
ple. formed ad fitted for each other, Chureh and State 


file, ma, e . owe aac 


i M. Lally-Talendal, in his cogent Det ofthe French 
Emigrants, ſhews, that a National Church is efſential en f 


nent 1 obs h 
or H3 * hom: 


flaſties ate in generul wholly dependent on the people. 


DinkivagutteConch) „ 
und on inzury cannot be done to the one without the 
anliegt.. mme 
Every maxim or principle of this ſort that applies 
to the Parent State is no leſs applicable to this do- 
min If the civil and eecleſiaſtical parts of the 

conſtitution there be ſo intimately connected and 
blended together that they cannot be diſſevered with- 
out mutual detriment and danger, there muſt be no 
inconſiderable danger and detriment in their being 
diſſevered here ; becauſe the government of this 
country profeſſes to be, and is, formed on the model 
of that. And. if we have hitherto ſubſiſted without 
ſuch a complete and perfe& union of Church and 
State, it s probable (if indeed it be not certain) / that 
this our trans-Atlantic conſtitution has been. mato- 
rially injured by it. It bas, indeed, been fa palpebly 
and greatly injured by this growing, indifferepce, to 
our religious intereſts, that many firm friends of their 
that if it be not ſpecdily and effectually altered; a ſad 
experience will ſoon convince the moſt incredulous 
and heedleſs, how miſchievous and fatal their error, 
or their inattention, has been. God forbid/ any of 
us ſhould live to ſee the day when we. may be con- 
vinced of the truth of king James's mazim—* No 
< biſhop, no king !” and when, this dominian, now 
the fair image of one of the beſt governments upon 

„ Before the late revolution, Virginia was never, Lite the other 
colonies, called a province, rarely a colony ; it's general term of de. 
— 7 earth 


that, till now, the oppoſition to an American epiſ-- 
copate e has been confined chiefly to the dem- 
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earth, ſhall be ſo degenerate and mean as to become 
the apo of New England in her civil inftitutions, and 
therefore too likely to follow the ſame wretched 
model/in what the people of New England call the 
platform'"of religion! And when it is recolle&ted, 


gogues and independents of the New England pro- 
vines, but that it is now eſpouſed with much warmth 
by the people of Virginia, it requires no great depth of 
of the former have been, or what will be the conſe» 
quences of the deſection of the latte: 
The conſtitution of the Church of England is ap- 
proved, confirmed; and adopted by our laws, and in- 
ter woven with them. No er of church» 
r ee 275 N : a þ 4s Ac VENT e 
4 Mont, Ge on ofthe ien Cen ui 
« comes it to paſs, that thoſe of your (Eogliſh) 
. ne, a lk 
* againſt moderate epiſcopacy ? The name of ſchiſm may do be 
« harm in one year, than all che exceſs. of epiſcopal- authority 
© feſs I conceive not by what ſpirit they are led, who oppoſe that 
* (epiſcopal) goyernment, and cry it down with ſuch violence. For, 
© 1 defy any man, whoever he be, to ſhew me another Order more 
« fuitable with reaſon, or better agreeing with Holy Scripture ; 
« and of which God made more uſe for the eſtabliſhment of his 
« truth, and the amplification of his kingdom. ———In the firſt age, 
« there was always ſome fubordination in the Church 3' and in the 
« time of her innocency, the was always conduQed by” = govern- 
e epiſcopal,” Durell, N 122— 126, 123. 
H 4 govern- 
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verument. No other colony has retained large a 
Ritution as Virginia: and between that attachment to 
England there is a ſtrong connexion #... A levelling 


45 


would be compatible with the form: of our civil go- 


portion of the monarokical part of the Britiſh, von- 


monarchy and the government .of the Church of 


republican ſpirit in the Church naturally leads to re- 
publicaniſm. in the State; neither of which | would 
Amann endured in this ancient dominion. 
- As the Church of England government is adapted 
withs laws of | our country, ſo is the order of biſhops 
adapted to our liturgy ; which always. ſuppaſes biſhops 
of: it cannot properly be uſed on any other ſuppo- 
Mion.:: 16 we ate ſlill to go on without biſhops; that 
we may be conſiſtent, it will be neceflary that we 
ThodlCalf6 be without a liturgy; ot, at any rate, that 
the's excellent one we now ui an dergo 1 5 
avaterial altershons. „ 
in Since then it . al — 
FF en Church: | in 
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568 te i be fummondd this Sassen not gh be 
« ganſe it is uſual; upon holding a parliament, but out of pious 
® zeal to do every thing that may tend to the eſtabliſhment of the 
« Qburch of England; which is. ſo eminent a part af the reſor- 
© mation, and is. certainly 5 f ſuited. to the, conſtitution of this go 
© vgrament.” Goes wow» eee OR * 
un Cu 
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the general preface to her Ordination offices declares,) 


that from ade Apgfiles' time there bas been this order in 


Chriff.s Church; bjſbops; prigfs:and \deacons, as ſeveral 
ing no nation tbat received the one without the other.) 
let us at length learn to conſider biſhops (not with the 
jaundiced eyes of party pique, but in their true light) 
as dignified, learned, and faithful guides of fouls, to 
be ſent-hither purely on a religious account, to per- 
form functions, which,/ in theie countries and iheſi 
times, ſeemn to be peculiarly. neceſſury . Theſe ſuuc- 
tions ( beſides the government of the Clergy; and be. 
ſides their being the intermediate links' to oonnet 
the Clergy with the Legiſlative or Executive Power) 
are ordination and confirmation, offices purely epi- 
copal, and ſuch as in no well- ordered church were 
e by boy ow rb of 
biſnhop -- ſt 2 
The wabt eee at bf rel? 
gious liberty: 3 of an neee 
and advantage which are not withheld from'diffen- 
ters. The ſame” may be faid of the want of confir- 
mation. It matters not ſhat many Chriſtians, who 
are of n different communion, think lightly of böhH 
firmation. As long as there are many thouſands of 
good ſubjects, who: believe it to be effential to Chriſ- 
tians, no reaſon can be given why they fhould not be 
tolerated as well as other Chriſtians are in the, nites 


A 
Confirmation 
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| - Confirmation is of great antiquity : it began with 
the Apoſiles; and has been continued down to this 
day. We are told in the Acts *, that St. Philip, 
though ordained to preach the goſpel, and even em- 
powered to work miracles, would not affumeithe of. 
fice of confirming his on converts, the Samaritans, 
but left it to the apoſtles St. Peter and St. John as 
by the College of the Apoſtles to lay hands om ibem, 
(that is, to confirm them, ) a ceremony ſtill performed 
by the laying on of hands. We Proteſtants do not, 
with the Romaniſts, make this rite a ſacrament: yet 
we underſtand and believe it to be a conveyance of 
grace to the perſon confirmed. This inference is 
drawn from; that paſſage in Seripture F, in which, we 
are informed, that the | Epheſians, after the were 
baptized and confirmed by St. Paul, received ibe Holy 
Ghoſt ;; as was the caſe with the Samaritans men- 
tioned in the viiith chapter of the Acts . And, con- 
ſidering the nature of the ceremony, what can be 
more proper, than that perſons, who have been bap- 
tized in their infancy, ſhould, ben they coms to ytars 
of diſcretion, take upon themſelyes- their baptiſmal 


yows; and in their on perſons ratify and confirm 


what their ſureties, by reaſon of 15 nw A Ga 
then promiſe for them ? 1 

And however lightly forpa: perſons ny aff to 
bn 
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_ bifbop, if be be preſent, we, who deduce it/from-apoſ- 

tolical authority; may at leaſt be forgiven for wiſhing 
it could be obtained; and for hoping alſo, (as one of 
unh mp 
it may do good, and can do no harm. 

It is no part of my principles or purpoſe to be the 
apologiſt of any thing that is really ſuperſtitious. But 
there is reaſon to fear that many things eſſential to 
true religion-are now ſometimes depreciated, merely 
under the notion of their being ſuperſtitious. It is to 
be'hoped, however, that there is no ſuperſtition in 
believing that what God has promiſed he will per- 
form; or in believing that he, accompanies with his 
bleſſing means which are of bis own... appointing. 
Let it, under this head, be yet farther added, that our 
Chireli ſays ſuch i fireſs on confirmation that, where 
it can be bad, none are to be admitted to the holy 
communion until they are cor 8 or e 
and ready to be confirmed. ... „% bst A i ue 
Tzbe ſate — finen American op. 
copate has been fingular and unprecedented. That 
an eſtabliſhed Church, which gives ſuch ample and 
liberal toleration to 8 of every name, ſhould. | 
herſelf not be tolerated, is a phenomenon in political 
ny 7 rr wand ©, | Whit; 
. 
« heavily lamented, becauſe it is a eaſe ſo fingular, that it cannot be 
« paralleled in the Chriſtian world, For, what ſe& was ever any 


Wr nenn. 
« conſcience, 
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without a murmur, we ſee diſſenters: of every deno- 
mination-enjoying their full rigbts-upder their ſeveral 
forms of religious diſcipline, why ſhould it have given 
offence that Churchmen have requeſted to have at 
leaſt as full an Wer mmm 


Fan a titan 481} yi 44 4:14 

. as We. — alſo allowed W 
| « ſcivex of providing for the continual exerciſe of their worſhip? The 
« granting one without the other would be but a mockery. Yet, 
& ſuch is the ſtate of our Church in the colonies; and at u thne and 
« in a realm where the rights of conſcience are beſt: underſtood, and 
moſt fully allowed and-proteQed. + All ſeQs of Proteſtant Chril- 
© tians at home, and all, ſave one, our colonies, have the 
« full enjoyment of their religion, Even the Romiſb ſuperſtition, 
« within u province lately added to the Britiſh dominions, ic com · 
S pletely allowed it all it's parts ; it hath Viſtiops,' Thus unde the 
n exſe of all Churches in bur colonies, except only the Church here 
Siu ono HR RA 
« iſtgonly in a part, in a maimed ſtate, lopt of epilcopacy, an 
N. ape pies And whence this diſgraceful diffinc. 
tion? Whence this mark of diſtruſt! What is the fear? "What 
< the danger? A few perſons veſted with wathority, to ordain mi 
< niſters; to confirm aN. and tu viſit their own clergy, Can two 
< or three! perſons, reſtrained to theſe ſpiritual functions, be dan- 
& gerous to any in eny matter? in what? or to whom Can they 
« poſſibly, ſo limited, on any pretence whatever, attempt td'molef 
y in their religious concerts? Can they invade the right'or ju · 
_ 4'riſdiftion of magiſtrates !? Can they infringe the Ubertics of the 
people? Can they weaken, or be thought to weaken, the fidelity 
of the colonies to his Majeſty, or their dependence on this coun- 
« try? To theſe duties, if there be any difference, the members of 
his Church, as ſuch; are bound by one ſpecial motive, beſides the 
motive common to them with all other ſubjeQs,” —Bp.Ewer's 
Sermon before the Socicty for Oo UAE» e g 
I Ra ney 5 Mig 
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Natzonel Church? Of the miniſters lows of the 
Church of England it may be-ſaid, that, as mibtiſters, 
we have no law and are det u Gdboül And 
when this is urged as an argument to make us amen- 
able to the juriſdiction of lay-comts th matters purely 
ſpiritual, is it not time do obviate the objection z and 
time to ſhew, by petitioning ſor um epiſoopate, that 
we are far from deſiring to-continue exempt from all 
juriſdiction? our only e en e pe | 
a conſtitutional juriſdiction. 

It is poſſible that, in ſore ** e 5 . 
perſons, whom we hear it is propoſed now to inveſt 
with ſuch- eccleſiaſtical powers, may not be of 'the 
communion of the Church of England; or they may 
be Low-churchmen. Now, as it is to be hoped that 
there are in our Order many who do not belong to 
that denomination, it farely would be hard on High- 
church delinquents (who, however proſcribed by mo- 
dern patriots, are, happily, not yet proferibed by our 
laws) have both their judge and jury compoſed "of 
men decidedly adverſe to them. Though ſuch a 
circumſtance ſhould never occur, yet, whenever ſpi- 


ritual perſons are liable to be called upon by laymen 


to anſwer for ſpiritual offences, our Church. would 
then no longer be epiſcopal ; but, if any thing, preſ- 
byterian; It wilt be prepoſterous for us then to ſay, 
that the Church of England | is the eſtabliſhed 1 

of Virginia, ,. 


| Were not ſeldom tauntingly told _that the dit 
NT aa acts "3 
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conſidently imputed to our remiſſneſn. That diſſen- 


ters do inereaſe, and that true religion is ſorely 
wounded and hurt by the wild ravings of numerous 
enthufiaſtic preachers, the eſtabliſhed Clergy are not 
& happy as to be ignorant. Much wrong, we ac- 
knowledge, is inflicted on our diſtracted country; 
and what is worſe, it is inflicted without 
the animadverfions of thoſe who ate bound to prevent 
it. The blame, bowever, we humbly truſt, cannot, 
without injuſtice, be all laid at our door. We are 
not ſo ſelf-ſufficient as to pretend that we do all that 
is in our power to ſtop the progreſs of this increafing 
evil : and for this, many of us, I know, are (as we all 
ought to be) exceedingly humbled and ſorry, - God 
enable us to do our duty better for the time to come! 
But whilſt we confeſs and lament our own; unwor- 
thineſs, it is not neceſſary, nor wiſe, nor virtuous, to 
charge ourſelves with more unworthineſs than really 
belongs to us. For many reaſons. it is not in our 
power to do more than is already done. Our hands 
8 up; tata ect nay Þ 


. that 


Sa ee als ns Hl AA b 
© out, the appointment of one or more reſident biſhops for the 
« exerciſe of offices purely epiſcopal, in the American Church of 
England; for adminiſtering the ſolemn and edifying rite of con- 
* firmation ; for ordaining miniſters, and ſuperintending their con- 
< duQ : a e whieh the (hes of the Church of England 
© have an undoubted claim, and from which they cannot be pre- 
< cluded without manifeſt injuſtice and oppreſſion. The deſign 
OT TE EE TE 

« form; 
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It 1 4 60 well FO POET that both 
diſſenters; and the itinerant preachers, with whom 
the colony is now over · run, make proſelytes chicfly, if 
not wholly, in pariſhes that lie long vacant, without 
any incumbent in them; or where the incumbent is 
old and infirm, and unequal to the duties of his pa- 
riſn; or, in any other reſpect, is incompetent to the 
diſcharge of his ſunction. If we had à biſhop; he 
would be of great ſervice to the Church in redreſſing 
this inconvenience; and he would redreſs it by means 
mmm -es nn * 


« form(@h k hath have ene ere ene which wy 
« reaſonable and indecent oppoſition hath raiſed, by arguments unan- 
« ſwered and unanſwerable; unleſs groundleſs fears, invidious furmiſes, 
« injurious ſuſpicions; unleſs abſurd demands of needleſs and imprac- 
* ticable ſecurities againſt dangers altogether imaginary and impro- 

« bable, are to ſet aſide undoubted rights, founded upon the plaineft 

% maxims of religious liberty; upon the common claim of mutual 

« toleration, that favourite but abuſed principle, the glory and 
« the diſgrace of Proteſtantiſm, which all are forward enough to 

« profeſs, but few ſteadily practiſe; and which thoſe who claim it 
« in the fulleſt extent for themſelves, are ſometimes leaſt of all 
« inclined to indulge in any degree to others.” ——Bp. Lowth's 
Sermon before "the Society for 0 Fon 
Parts, in 8 967 ai 303! „ 16 106916 WEN 10 


(a) The bihop IE wats e 
epiſcopatey and, in particular, to An appeal to the Public," and e The Appeal 
deſended, written by my late excellent friend, Dr. Chandlex Nn 
New Jerſey, than which e mare temperRie, more able, or more ; appeal 


han ben mady to hs Yen Yn Gs | firſt run of ear 
anity,9. CY TY l 
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of dur young men would probably be brought up to 
the Church than is now the caſe if they could be 


ordained without” the -expence and the heard of 4 
long voyage. They then, after being ordained dea- 
cons, might, and no doubt would, (as in point of re- 
gularity they always ought,) offibiate as dedcons for 
the uſual term of three years. During this period, 
as they could not be inducted into pariſhes, they 
might uſeſully and commendably be employed in af. 
Gting lame; ſick, or ſuperannuated miniſters ; br in 
doing the duty in vacant pariſhes. For, oonſidering 
that: there are no pluraliſts among us, and that our 


zncdmeg are extremely limited, it is not likely that we 


ſhould ever have curates among us in the ſame way 
us they are employed in the Parent State. But were 
there among us a competent number of young un- 
employed Sn, the people would then no longer 
have the plea of neoeſſity for reſorting to conven- 
ticles or field-preachers ®, from- the want of regular 
teachers in their own pariſh- churches. Our veſtries 
too, when called on to elect a miniſter into a vacant 
pariſh, would have applications from more candidates, 
and ſo have a better chance and opportunity of pro- 
viding -# proper miniſter. It ſeems but too certain, 
mat from the diſcountenance lately ſhewu to the 
Church, there are not at preſent i in the n, Cler- 


en ons bo? 3 
| P70 „ 
® epiſcopus, qui mus eſt, & ccclefize pre- eſt, ſuperbi quorumnan 
% ' precſumptione, contemnitur: & homo dignatione Dei honoratus, 
3 


BY men 


* 
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affrm wich confidence we in general are), that the 
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Church o England cannot have the full. enjoyment 
and benefit of ber offices, until a biſhop be ſettled 
mme enen mike Bare that torn, ap: 
dans Sch. a ah betta: means of | 
chooſing new miniſters; if, relying on the teſtimony of 
hiſtory,-we believe that a biſhop will be a great help 
and encouragement to ſuch Clergymen as are ſolicit- 
ous to diſcharge the duties of their profeſſion well, 
and alſo be a terror to the evil minded; and if, finally, 
„eee 
more logical and more fair than it is, that the int 
of morality. and ſound. religion will thus be very 
ſentially promoted : we cannot but hope, that no true 
and intelligent friend to civil and religious liberty 
vill any longer blame us for uſing all the legal and 
bonourable means in our power to obtain at leaſt, a 
toleration: ſor ourſelves and our Church. 
I ve be aſked (es we have been aſked) why, if we 
want :reformation, we. cannot reform, ourſelves ? To 
tbis ippant queſtion. L hope it will be a fufficient 
anſwer, if, in wy turn, I aſk another: Why tnay nat, 
and why, do R 52 
berly and godly in the preſent world, without laws, » 
vithag the. aid of civil rullers ? men were as 


* know it whey when 9 Fe laws and go- | 
vernors 
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vernorb would be unneceſſury. But the world i is 
peopled, not with angels, but with men, whoſe moral 
conduct has hitherto been found to be moſt generally 
influenced by the ſanction of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. And iti the preſent ſtate of our nature, it is 
as neceflary that ſome men ſhould he ſtimulated to 
be virtuous as it is that others ſhould be deterred 
from being vicious. Suppoſing the ſeeds of virtue to 
be ſown in the human breaſt; yet for want of culture 
they never may ſprout forth. Good laws and wiſe 
rulers are the only means yet known for cheriſhing 
good principles: and therefore to deprive any et of 
men of either, and much more of both, is (at leaſt as 
far as thoſe men are concerned) to chill and ſtarve all 
virtuous principles, as well as to nip in the bud my 
and public · ſpirĩted action: 

be Church of Chriſt has been governed by biſhops 
ever fince it was a church. And -epiſcopacy* has 
been proved to be the beſt form of church govern- 
ment, by the experience, not of one or two ages, and 
one or two countries only, but by the experience of 
every age, and of all Chriſtendom. © To withhold from 
that ſound part of it, the American Church of Eng- 
land, ſuch teachers and ſuch rulers as her very being 
depends upon, is to withhold from her ſuch undoubted 
rights as have. hitherto been deemed ſacred ; and is 
alſo offering a moſt violent outrage to civil liberty. 
It is, indeed, to un-church the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
Who that is at all acquainted with human nature, 
would wonder if ſuch treatment ſhould ſour the 27 


/ 
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_ of even the mildeſt and beſt of her Clergy, and cool 


their zeal, to do good? And, as if all this was not 
ſufficiently bumiliating, they have the additional mor- 
tification to. ſee the authors of their wrongs riſing on 
their ruins. The members of every other ſyſtem of 
religion enjoy all their rights and privileges to the 
utmoſt extent of their wiſhes: and as ſome wavering 
members of the Church of England, through the 
depreſſion of the Church, ſorſake her, they alſo go 
over to thoſe who, have firſt made our Church low 
and mean, and then take this advantage of her being. | 
ſo. Hence, the injuſtice of which we have to com- 
plain is both negative and poſitive. , Are we then 
either unreaſonable, aſſuming, or intolerant, when 
we ſpeak of ſuch conduct as partial in the extreme z, 
23 unwiſe. and unjuſt; as a perverſion oſ law; 

infringement of the Toleration Act; and as an ob- 
vious encouragement to diſſenters? And what.is the, 
policy that dictates ſuch an extraordinary proceeding 
as the refuſing to this whole continent (a large portion 
of the globe) a regular Church ? For what, and for, 
whom, ſhall the Britiſh empire ſuffer the truly Apoſto-. 
lic Church of England, the great guardian of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and the bulwark of the Reſorma- 
tion, to be thus perſecuted, and trawpled, on? That, | 
our Legiſlature ſhould. endure calmly to look on, 


whilſt ſo much miſchief is doing, without rhaking an. f 


8 1 


effort to prevent it, is a circumſt ent to, 
ouſe the moſt torpid: but that they ſhould likewi * 
join in the cry, and lend an Aelping b band — e 


ve 
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dowathe Church, is ES portentous u phenomenom in the 


political world, as to alarm the mt cureleſt and ſecure. 
This propoſed" Amerleak epffebpute lubouts under 
this great difadvantage, cat the niihds' of men are 
prepoſteſſed'ah' prejudiced agufntt it; and'thit they 
view it through's falſe nibdiuini! Defignt/artinfipiuted! 
td its advocates,” whicti they" utterly" diſaVdw 2 and 
any general oppoſition, however difitigenuvis and 
iffiberaf, is rately Without effect“ We ale culled 
ußon tö defend eint we propel; by anfvetitig ob- 
jections Welch he agiinſt whit we do not propoſe. 
THe who have brouglit us into this diletm muß have 
not done ſb 'withoitt defign. They know how much 
eifier it is fifty to meet᷑ and reply to a matter of faq, 
than it is to argde, in an endteſs round, againſt ful. 
pions und füffintfes. Every objection; However un- 
founded, that bore but the appearttice of reaſon; has 
been replied to, and obwiated, aguim und again : thoſe 
of paffion add prejudice; gromidlefs conjectures and 
iffiB&al fuggeſtions, cati be obviated by Hlitm alone 
pb Bas the Herts of all mn in bis Hands; and can 
nn dd diſpoſe chem as it ſeimiotb beſt io bis godly wiſdom. 
n is probable thut at leut ſbine of the 2 poſers of 
ſcopacy oppote” it offy becaiife; ike Didtrepties, 
ey themſelves lobe to Bube the pre-cthinence®, And it 
mäß got perhaps de thought oiit of ebarhcter, for 


this wh think it right to oppoſe the ſucceftors of 


the Apotles 6 Bibi the" exattiple of hit "who 
Flt na Hardee de kn but of th 
£3 Ga. Epiſt. St. John, ver. g, | Ibid. ver. 10. 

77 EA Apoſtles, 


ſpared, if thoſe, who bring no new arguments would 


_ ceptions of the. 10! elentat! 
the evil minded. But, whatever, may be the weight 
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Apoſtles. Be this as it may, as long as ſuch unquięt 
and reſileſs, men continue to oppoſe and exalt themſelves 
above all. that it called. God, ſo long it is the duty 
ol the friends. of. truth to endeavour to ſatjsſy even 


thoſe who ſeem. reſolved ta be ſatisſied with nothing. 
This taſk and this labour, ye might well bave been 


only, be ſo reaſonable, as to be contented with the ald 
anſwers given to their predeceſſors. To the mere 
declamatory retailers of obſolete and exploded cavils, 


ſilenoe and contempt might perhaps be thought the 


moſt ſuitable reply: but, when men in high ſtations 


think it not beneath them to pick up and circulate, 


under their own authority, not merely weak argu- 


ments, but oft-refuted flanders, reſpect to thoſe who 
have raiſed them to.theſe high ſtations entitles them to 
a more particular attention. Still, however, let it be 


recollected, that the ſanction and | ſupport which great 


names give to weak argumedts, are but temporary, 


feeble, and deluſive. 1 Exalted characters do irrepara- 
ble injury to their fellow-creatures, when they ſuffer 


themſelyes to be made the vehicles of the miſcon- 


of error and of vice, when proceeding from the mouth 


of truth and virtue, gill it is the duty of every gd 
Chriftian, and more eſpecially t the duty of us, who are 


the miniſters of the goſpel, to refiſt both t the open at- 
tacks and the ſecret machinations of our r adverts. 


Admirable is tha advice.of tha.Spa of Sicach on fuck 
AS: - occaſions ; 


2 

" 

| 
* 

| 
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| occaſions: Obſerve the opportunity, and beware of evil; 
and be not aſbamed when it concerneth thy foul. For, 


N there is a ſbame which bringeth fin, and there is a ſhane 


' which is glory and grace. And refrain not to . ſpeak 


toben there is occaſion to do good, and bide not thy oi 


dom. Make not thyſelf an underling to 4 Foohſb man, 
neither accept the perſon of the mighty. Strive for the 


truth unto death, and the Lord ſball fight for bee v. 


5 . 
— 


No man can ever addreſs an audience with greater 


confidence of being liſtened to with candour, than! 


* 


now do. I have lived among you now more than 
ſeven years, as your miniſter, in ſuch harmony as to 
have had no diſagreement with any man even for a 


day. This has made ſuch an impreſſion of eftecn 


and affection on my mind, as no time can efface. 
Conſcious that I have never taught you any doctrine 
of the truth of which I was not myſelf well convinced, 


I am ſure you will give me all the attention I can 


deſerve. But, we now have among us perſons with 
whom I have not the happineſs to be fo intimately 


connected; perſons brought hither by your flattering 


| partiality to me, to hear this particular ſubject fully 


_ argued and diſcuſſed ; perſons who, it is probable, 


know me only as a reputed high-churchman, and the 


enemy of ſes and ſectaries. From ſuch perſons, 
1 however reſpectable they may be in other points of 


* Ecclus, ch. iv. ver. 20, 4 
BEN view, 
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view, it would be romantic in me to look for any 
ſuch indulgence as I am in the habit of receiving from 
you. I feel myſelf much obliged to them for the pa- 
tience and decency with which they liſtened to me 
laſt Sunday. But, though it be no more than I 
might have expected, I muſt confeſs, I am hurt and 
mortified by hearing, that they have been diſappointed 
in my doctrine. They complain (and with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon) that I did not, as they expected I 
would have done, ſet out with firſt proving the divine 
authority of epiſcopacy: nor are there wanting ſome 
who infinuate, that it's having any ſuch authority is a 
doctrine incapable of proof. I am happy, therefore, 
in thus having an opportunity of giving a fuller, and, 
if I can, a, more ſatisfactory anſwer to theſe other 
doubts, of which I have now been firſt informed. 
To many of you, it is to be feared, the argument 
may appear unintereſting and tedious : but, a general 
topic of converſation as the ſubject is now become, 
among people of all ranks. and characters, it would 
be with-ſome reaſon I ſhould be ſuſpected of conſult- 
10 my own feelings only, were I now to ſhrink from 
Bear with me, then, whilſt, as conciſely as 1 can, 
[ fir give you the outlines (the time will not admit. 
of more) of the proofs moſt uſually adduced in favour 
of the divine authority of epiſcopacy : after which I 
will cloſe the ſubject with a reply to each of the moſt 
material objetions en , pr bas. 7 __ 
proteſters. 


The firſt aden * gorerment in the Church 
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was. when the Foun of Wo Church choſe 'and ap. 
pointed twelve 5 He 'o ordained em (fafth 
St. Mark) that they ſhould 100 with bim, and that 
be might ſend them Forth to preach, As it was the 
practice of our Saviour to adopt, and (in (in every in- 
ſtance where he could with propriety) give his ſanction 
to, Jewiſh ideas and cuſtoms, it is more than Þ obable, 
| that! in this formation of a ſyſtem of Church Eſtabliſn- 
ment he adbpted” the polity of the Jewiſh Church. 
Thus, correſponding with the high-prieft, prieſts, and 
Tevites, were, at firſt, Chriſt, apoſtles, and diſtiples; 
and afterwards, ap6ſtles, (or biſhops) priefts, and 
deacons. _ Whilſt Chriſt was on earth, he alone or- 
dained or made apoſtles and diſciples ; but; before his 
aſcenſion, he gave to the Apoltles, then with him, 
the power to ordain or make other apoſtles and 
diſciples. They planted chutches, and ordained 
W to 8 over them : uch bihops were 


1 


of apoſile died with the Are, but not the office. 
That remained with the bilbop, who was the chieſ 
ruler or overſcer. To him alſo was "reſerved the 
. power of. ordination and confirmation ; prieſts and 
deacons having, authority only to o preac ch and to bap- 
tiſe: to the prieſts alſo, but pot to Fra "was al. 
lotted the power of abſol ution. But the three regular 
ſtated orders in the Church, ' from the | beginning, 


were biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. ag un ad 
It is probable, e that Chriſt gave to the 


| | perſons 
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perſons ol bis firſt aud "higheſt choice the name of 
peer, not "for any reaſons of bis on tefifing, but 
in allufion; or reſerènee, to a ſimilar inſtitution among 
the Jewiſh high-prieſts ; who alſo bad a peeuliar kind 
of miniſters, whotn they called apoſtles. ' Theſe they 
employed in inſtructing the priefts ;-in' viſiting the 
ſeveral ſynagogues; and in reproving a degeneracy of 
manners, und in reforming, from time to time, ſuch 
miniſters as might be ſound deviating from the ex- 
preſs"injunRions of the law. This fyſtem bears ſo 
near a reſemblance to the office of an ape, as con- 
ſtituted" by our Saviour, that it is natural to think, 
the one might be copied from the other. I am 
perſuaded, it's refemblance to the office of a nn. 
biſhop will de no leſs obvious to you. 
J 0 others (as for inſtance to the ſeventy Diſciples) 
Chriſt,” at their firſt inſtitution, aſſigned particular 
precitits and limits: but, his commiſſion to the 
Apoſtles was bounded only by the boundaries of the 
world. Go ye, (ſaid he to them, juſt before his aſcen- 
ſion,) ge ye inte ALL THE WORED 3: and preach the 
goſpel to very creature: as the Father hath ſent me, 
even ſo ſend I you. When a certain end is enjoined, 
it is always to be underſtood, that the means neceſſary 
for the attainment of that end are alſo enjoined. 
This text; therefore, warranted” the Sow to eon- 


ee pl hu e 


* ſacerdotum mores, ipſas len eg tarpiginda, pravos mores cor- 
gendes, Ke, - Berofll Annales, A. 3. 05. 


only, 
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only, themſelves, to order and rule the flock of 
- Chriſt ; but alſo to ordain and conſtitute ſuch co- 
acjutors and ſucceſſors, as they ſhould find neceflary 
to perform the ſeveral offices in his Church, until his 
ſecond coming. They conceived themſelves, in par- 
| ticular, authoriſed to inſtitute and ordain two diſtin 
orders of miniſters ; the one ſubordinate to the other, 
| ' Juſt as the Diſciples were ſubordinate to them. 'They 


F 


$ - underſtood that the import of their commiſſion was 
j as if Chriſt had ſaid: As I received power from my 
Y ' - Father to inſtitute miniſters of divers orders for the 
government of my Church, ſo do I give it you. 
. "Whatever, therefore, the Apoſtles did in the appoint- 
ment of - miniſters, they did aſter the example, and 
by the authority, of Chriſt. Conſequently, the im- 
parity of miniſters by them ordained was: founded on 
the law of God, and the original inſtitution of our 
Saviour; who gave them the power of ordination as 
they have given it to their ſucceſſors for ever. 
When Chriſt firſt inſtituted apoſtles, the condition 
was, that the perſon ſo to be conſtituted ſhould be 
immediately called by Chriſt himſelf; and have been 
an eye- witneſs of the things which it became his 
duty aſterwards to preach and publiſh concerning # 
Chriſt. © Theſe requiſites an apoſtle: had, in common 2 


with a diſciple: but, in the extent of his commiſſion, a 
and the eminence of his authority, he was ſuperior to loc 
a a diſciple. In the circumſtance of being entruſted 1 
with a part of the ſacred miniſtry, diſciples were 4 1 

2 8 to e ; * certainly not equal i in authority | 


and 
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and ſupremacy *. And as, in naming and fixing the 
number of apoſtles, our Saviour ſaw. fit to conform 
to a ſimilar ſyſtem eſtabliſhed-among the Jews, be 
appears to have done the ſame in the number of his 
choſen and ordained diſciples. He appointed ſeventy, 
becauſe juſt that number (as appears from Num- 
bers f,) were ee 0 n the tribes, of 
Iſrael t. 
And now die Apoliles: having thus been - 
powered by Chriſt to preach his goſpel over all the - 
world to every creature, he was parted from them, and 
carried up to heaven: firſt commanding them 10 tarry 
in the city. of Jeruſalem, until they were endued with 
power from onhigh. When he had ſpoken theſe things, 
while they beheld, he muas taken up, and a cloud received 
him out of their fight.. On this the Apoſtles, obedient 
to his mandate, went to Jeruſalem :- and there the 
firſt public act they performed was to fill up their 
own number, by ſurrogating one of the Diſciples into 
the place of Judas; whoſe office or- bifbopric, it had 
long ago been ſoretold, another was to: take hy. Mat- 


Luci teſtante duodecim fuiſſe Apoſtolos, & ſeptuaginta Diſ- 


d cipulos minoris gradi. Sanct. Jerom. Tract. ad Fabiolam. 


2220 - «qui ſccundo ab Apoſtolis grads.” Sanct. Ambroſ- 
0 e eee I Theophyla. in Luc. 10. 


- - © Etiam ſeptuaginta Diſcipuli, quos ſecuido ab Apoſtolis 
loco Den defigniat. TORI ANDES 
+ Ch. xi. ver, 16. . 
1Cöĩ§CrÄud 88 
« jam olim affueyerat populus. Calvin. in Harmon, Evangel. _ 
4 See Pſalm cix, ver. B. and As ch. L ver. 20. — 
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- this, heretofore one of the ſeventy, was now ir- 


vert with! the: eleven up. And now it farther 


»pleaſed God to make good his promiſe; and they were 
all miraculouſly led with the Holy Ghoſt. (Every one, 
-whether-apoſile or diſciple, no doubt, had ſuch a 
giſt, and ſuch a portion, as his particular office and 


deſtination required. (Unto! one was given by the 


Spirit the word of wiſdom ; to another, the- word of 
-xnowledge; and to u⁰,er, the gift-bf healing; by the 
ame Spirit ; o anotber;"the working f miracles ; 15 
© another, prophecy ;-to:another, diſcerning of ſpirits ; ts 
<omdther;:devers tongues ; to another, the mterprovatic: 
Gef ,t. They all had their ſeveral giſts; but the 
A poſtles had them all. Whatever, forthe advance- 
ment of God's glory; was divided among all the reſt, 
was all concentred in the perſon of each apoſtle; 
all of them thus becoming us ſuperior in giſts and 


graces as they had before been in rank and ſtation. 


Out of thè hundred and twenty then aſſembled to- 


| gether, ſome were made evangeliſts; ſome prophets, 


and ſome paſtors, preſbyters, and teachers: but the 


Apoſtles ſtill retained their ſuperiority ; and ordered 


and directed them all in their reſpective miſſions and 
duties. Jimothy:and.' Titus, who-were -eyangeliſts, 
were Jeputed-by.Paul; as theexigenciesof the Church 


© required/firſt.om'Aſiz't6 Grecoe; then back to Aft 


und thence to Italy. Creſcens was ſent to Galatia, 
Titus to Dalmatia, and Tychicus to Epheſus: Eraſtus 
vs ordered to abide it Corinth ; and Luke miniſtered 
wit the apoſtle Paul at Rome. There are ſo many 


particular 
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various talents of the teachers of the goſpel in the 
xivth chapter of the iſt epiſile to the Corinthians, that 
we might almoſt call / it the firſt (as ĩt certainly is the 
beſt) epiſcopal charge that ever was delivered; Sti 
Paul did what (no doubt) all his ſucoeſſors ain to do 
in ſuch charges. He pointed out the errors; and cor 
rected the abuſesʒꝭ which had oropt into the eſtabliſh- 
ment. Thoſe who hat: the git o prophecy, and thoſa 
who had the:gr/# of /tmpues;. were: exhorted no longen 
to intetfere vrĩthʒ and confuſe; oneanother, withaut at 
all profiting. their hearers ; butf@-to-uſe their various 
talentsy; that by each the Church might be edifieds - 
There is · no little difficulty and obſourity in-tracing 
the hiſtory of St. John, the laſt ſuryivor. of the glorious 
company ef the: Apoſtles. Euſebius, from- Qrigen, 
MF of other" allegations, concludes this only tg 
be certain, that at laſt be went donn into Aſia, and 
there preached the goſpel; planting many churches, 
and alſd founding ſundry biſhoprics. He founded, 
partly, if not entirely, oll the ſeven churches, ta which 
he wrote his Revelations, excepting that of Epheſus. 
And as to Epheſus, though he came too late to plant 
he was net too lute to water it. Wine, being 
much weakeneck by the ſorceries of Apollonius 
Tyanaus, and alſo by the.herefies of Ebion and Cerin- - 
thus, was in great want of an authoritative inter» 
ference. And St. John interfered ſo effectually, 
that Ignatius, his eo- temporary, joius him with Paul 
and Tune as the co-founder of that church. 

33 Whilſt 
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Whilſt he was in, the midſt of his courſe, he was, in 
the year ga, ſent priſoner to Rome, and from thence 
to Patmos ; and there confined till the death of Do- 
mitian in the year 99: during which time he wrote 
De Revelations, | At the requeſt of theſe ſeven 
+ ehurches alſo it is moſt, probable he wrote ante 
which bears his name. 12 {2-4 
To counteract Aae dadirinne of dot ale 
| teachers, Who had crept in among theſe churches; 
and whoſe influence was ſo great, that many had be- 
| OB CES Hobs addreſſes bis Apoca- 
lypſe to the fever churches: which are in Aa. The 
errors and defections were general: it was proper, 


therefore, that the correction of them ſhould be ge- 


neral. But, when he comes to particulars, to give 
every one of them it's own ſpeciſie charge, on the 
authority of him the great Shepherd and Biſbop of our 
fouls, who wallerh% in the midft of the golden candle 
| flicks, he addreſſes himſelf only to the angels. Now 
theſe angels (a term which; in its primary import, 
conte ponds cn n KO Us _— 
3 RC IF iin 94 
* 1. This is pee e e bf th cſi 
< dreſling the lamps, which were to be kept always burning before 
« the Lord., 1 canceive, therefore, walking here may be deſigned 
« to Ggnify not only a care to obſerve and, know the true ſtate of 
« the churches ;\ but moreover to aſſiſt and promote their improve- 
a ment in religion; or to aſſiſt the churches in their cha- 
tacter as conſecrated to the ſervice of God, that they muy ſbine 
28 lights in the world, in the midſt of a crooked and, perverſe 
— bo generation,” — Lowman on the Revelations of St, John. 1 
77 ; | ring 
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ring teſtimony of many eſteemed authors, both ancient 
and modern; were the b1/bops of thoſe ſeveral churches. 
And this is ſo clear and certain, that the names of 
theſe reſpeRive biſhops have been aſcertained. | 

Jo theſe angels,” or biſhops, perſons regularly in- 
reſted” with 'fitmilar- power and authority regularly 
ſucceeded; And it is not impoſſible but that, by a 
diligent ſearch, their ſucceſſors might all be traced: 
ſince the church of Laodicea, which was in moſt 
danger of loſing it's candleſlick, had a conſtant and 
continual ſueceſſion of biſhops, to the Couneil of Nice, 
and 'a long time aſter. In the Nicene Council we 
find the ſeveral angels, or biſnops of theſe ſeven. 
churcber, among other biſhops of n. 
their names to the acts of the council. 

That ſuch was the original inſtitution of epiſcopaey 
is unqueſtionable : : and it is no leſs certain, that the 
power then given to the perſons firſt inveſted with” 
the epiſcopal character, was intended to be, and was 
made, perpetual. This is implied in St, Paul's ſolemn, 
charge to Timothy, the biſhop of Epheſus; made 
biſhop, according to the early fathers, by Paul him- 
ſelf. 1 charge thee, in the fight of God, and before Jai 
Chrift, that: thow keep this commandment without pot, | 
unrebukable, until the appearing of cum. Lard Jefus Ghrift. 
Now, it was impoſſible that Timothy ſhould live till 
Chriſt's ſecond” coming. This the Apoſtle knew; | 
and therefore. the charge and power here given to 
Timothy, and which were perfectly epiſcopal, could 
not be perſonal only; but ſuch as be and his ſue- 

ceſſors 


the word over/cersp- agrecably to. it's literal import. 
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oeſſors might enjoy 201 the coming of ur Lord, Jeſus 
es tat in, ee weorls as long ae world 
endured; 

Even has md biſhops is: * „ 
lical ;. being given to thę perſous inveſted-with the 


office, by ab Apoſtle. In a paſſage, which particu- 


larly mentions them, our. tranſlators have rendered 


I, ſometimes, in the Scriptures, we find the word 
applied to an ordinary praſtytar, it is at ſuch times 
and in ſuch places only when, there being no biſhops 
properly ſo called eſtabliſhed over them, ſuch preſby- 
ters had the chief governance of- ſame flock, or body 


. n $33 vi av: igri ft 

e f a. 

Id way 2 mon kt I ISS as 
tem hay wh eye Ma, ir the German, Daniſh, and 
Swediſh verſions, i it bandes by a wd whith in Wet wipe 
ee, erer, eee 
a it is opſiendere,/ a term that is, Ann 
out tavilation. | 

eee ee ig the governmen t of 
their. "cities, were alſo called bi/bops : . rien, ne Pinan; 


zA. Syidas, ſub voce. Plutarch calls Numa, 'Eloxoro, the 


biſhop, or guardian, of the Veſtal virgins ; and their god Terminus 
"Enloxorey na. pla. pat x24 we, the overſeer, biſhop, or pre- 
ſerrer, of peace: avd awity. Other Greek yriters uſe it in the ſanc 
ſenſe 3 a9 do alſo ſome Lgtig authors ; as © Vult me opiſcopun elle,” 


der Cierrg af Aftiqum, . 7 
Græcum enim eſt, wage | inde ductum, vocabulum ; qu uod ille 


qui preeficitur, eis quibus preficitur, n — Auguft 
E GETTIN N 0 
0 


ſeries of the ecolefiaſtioal bifiory of the firſt century, 


of the word preſbyter is very general. Every biſhop 


billoptns nig ert gd) ir i n aff £426 


Had oath carefully to go W A 


the reſult would be, that we ſhould find that apoſtles 
were firſt appointed by our Saviour, and ſuceeeded 
by biſhops; to whom the government of the Church 
was committed *, - James was biſhop of Jeruſalem 
Peter; of Antioch, arid: afterwards: of Rome; St. 
Mark, of Alexandria; Timothy, of Epheſus; Titus, 
of Crete; Archippus, of the Coloſſians; Epaphro· 
ditus, of the Philippians : Polycarp, of Smyrna; and 
St. John, of Epheſus, where be died in a good old 
age. At his death, he leſt the Church not only firmly 
grounded in the true faith, but alſo well ſettled in it's 
outward government, polity, and adminiſtration : 
framed by the Apoſtles, after the example and pattern 
of their Lord and Maſter. For ſince the Church was 
born of ſ6ed-immortal, and the Apoſtles, though men 
moſt excellent and divine, were ſtill but mortal, it 
was of eſſential moment to her intereſts, that ſhe 
ſhould alſb be ſecure of a perpetuity (or, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, of an Immortality) of overſeers, Inſtructed as 
the Apoſttes were by Chriſt and the Holy Gboſt in 
the E. which they were en, o pang ay 
Rinn et. nnn 
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were no lefs inſtructed in that form of government 
which they were ordered to inſtitute. Had this not 
been the caſe, it can hardly be imagined that they 
ever could ſo unanimouſly have concurred in the 
ſelf-ſame form and model: and had the Church not 
been a ſcyon of God's own planting, it is ſcarcely 
| eredible that, under fo many inauſpicious circum- 
| ſtances, he would have RR v . 
miraculous. n MHR 
e ee While cid ey 
on this occaſion, to go mote minutely through the 
early hiſtory of epiſcopacy, and to aſcertain the ſee or 
ſeat of every individual biſhop. The whole current 


of antiquity runs ſo clearly and fo ſtrongly in fayour 


of epiſcopacy being the firſt, the apoſtolical, the di- 
vinely-ſettled form of church government, that who- 
ſoever has the'raſlineſs to attempt to diſturb or trouble 
the ſtream; muſt needs corrupt the fountain. As 

- apoſtles, thoſe made ſuch by our Saviour had no ſuc- 
 ceffors: but as biſhops, the tables of ſucceſſion are 
as clear, as diſtinct, and as authentic, as are thoſe of 
the Roman emperors, or Britiſh kings. Biſhops ſuc- 
ceeded the Apoſtles; their name only, and not their 
office, being changed: the chief difference was, that 
the Wa re RP, Auer ene OH 
biſhops preſided only i in particular difirits. . 

No one who is a believer in revelation has ever 
pretended to deny that the Apoſtles preached the go- 
ſpel and performed: the other parts of the apoſtolical 
office under the ſanQion of divine authority. All 
SHIT. P's that 


that can poſſibly be diſputed is; whether ſuch autho- 
rity died with them, or whether Chriſt gave them 
power to ordain' others ſucceſſively to the end of time 
to the ſame office. If they had not ſuch power, it 
will follow, that all ſueceediug Orders of men in the 
Chureh have been merely of human inſtitution, and 
ſo have ruled in their own kingdom, and not in that of 
Jeſus Chrift'; for there can be no juſt and regular 


perſon or perſons who preſide over that ſociety.” Our 


argument is, that the Apoſtles were empowered to 
perform the offices, among other reaſons, expreſsly 


reſpect to it's external polity or government, is necef⸗- 
farily ſo unſtable, amd ſo continually liable to altera- 


an one as, in the prophetical ſtyle, has been called 
the perfecbion of beauty, it would appear, of all the 
known conſtitutions in the world, the leaſt N 
cileable with the character of a wiſe legiſlator. 
We, who are epiſcopalians, aſſume . x 


r 
it an uninterrupted ſaccefſion as a point already proved: 
38 we aſſert it as a fact, that the Order of biſhops is de- 


rived in a continual. ſucceſſion from Chriſt: and'it is $ 
incumbent on thoſe, who are diſpoſed to diſpute this 


er 

0 fact, to ſhew when and on what occaſion this ſucceſ- 

cal ſion was ever broken. For, though i in caſes bf mere 

gumentation, it is a common maxim, that the proof 
K 2 lies 
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power in any ſociety, which is not derived from the 


and chiefly that they might empower others. To 
ſuppoſe that this was not the caſe, is to ſuppoſe that 
the nature of Chriſt's s kingdom here upon earth, with 


tions, that, inftead.of an inſtitution of order, and ſuck 
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lies upon him who affiems ; yet, in a point oſ fat 
where the party attacked is in poſſeſſion of that to 
which he alledges he has a juſt right and title, the 
party who oppoſes his title is to ſhew in what re- 
{pets and on what account it is deſicient. But we are 
not contented merely to aſſert as a fact, that we have 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; it has been proved again 
and again, to the ſilencing atleaſt, if not to the ſatisfac- 
tion, of our adverſaries ; and we inſiſt that the nature 
of Chriſt's kingdom requires that the ſucceſſion of 
of his miniſters, in things pertaining to God, could 
not conſiſtently have been otherwiſe. For if the 
ſucceſſion (of which be is the bead and fountain) be 
once broken, by what authority could it have been 
renewed, or again conveyed. to us, without ſome ſpe- 
cial and immediate interpoſition of its Founder? 

. The function of biſhops is not only apoſtolical, but 
it alone is apoſtolical. - That it is the beſt form of 
government for the Church, may be inferred from it's 
having not only the warrant of Scripture for it's firſt 
Inſtitution, but alſo the conſtant practice of the Church 
ſor it's continuance from the age of the Apoſiles to 

this day. As ſtrong, however, as the authority is on 
Which this declaration is ſounded, God forbid that ! 
ſhould. take upon me to aſſert, that the ſalyation of 
. ; Chriſtian people depends entirely, on the lawful call 
ing of their miniſters I but it is ſo far my duty to re- 
mind you, that it much imports us all to conſider, 
how far any of the ordinances gr even ſacraments of 
ike. can, be Aly eee without a valid 
1 miniſi, 
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miniſtry, and eſpecially in times and places where it 
is not utterly impoſſible to obtain a valid miniſtry. 
The twenty- third Artiele of our Church ſays no more 
than the Scriptures will warrant, and fair argument 
may deſend, when it aſſerts that © it-is not lawful ſor 
any man to take upon him the office of public 
« preaching, or miniſtering the ſacraments in the 
* congregation, before he be lawfully called and ſent 
to execute the ſame. And thoſe we ought to judge 
* lawfully. called and ſent, which be choſen and 
called to this work by men which have public 
© authority given unto them in the congregation, | 
4 to call and r eee into the en vine 
yard. | 

I nom, 4 cone $6 ee objedions 
of the proteſters, and their immediate advocates. 
And as it has been objected to me that in my ſormer 
diſcourſe I did not give them all the conſideration 
to which: they were thought to be entitled, every 
argument that appears to be at all relevant, or of any 
weight, ſhall now ea de attended e 
becoming reſpect. zeit | 

Firſt, then, it is objected, that. the ks epif. 
copate will inclade a juriſdiction over other colonies, 
To this it is anſwered, that, if it does, it will only be 
becaufe the Clergy of other colonies have deſired to 
be ſo included; And it ſhould be remembered, that 
in no culony will ĩt include any but the Clergy of the 
ang of . Nevertheleſs, if either the 
20 WERE 4 x 43 e 
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Clergy of other colonies, or the King, _—_ = it 
may include only this colony. 

The next objection is, that an nee „ con- 
trary to the natural rights and fundamental laws of 
the colonies. We call upon our opponents to ſpe- 
cify the inſtances or caſes in which an epiſcopate can 
or will infringe on any rights or laws whatever, natu- 
ral or chartered. This, we are confident; it is notin 
their power to do; but, till it is done, we can only re- 
ply in general, that it is a malicious ſuſpicion, utterly 
void of all probability. A flat denial is not, wo truſt, 
an improper reply to an unproved aſſertion. Aſter 
aſſerting then, again, that this ſurmiſe is totally un- 
founded, and indeed impoſſible to be true, we muſt 
beg leave once more to repeat, that all we aim at is 
an epiſcopate purely primitive j with juriſdiction only 
over the Clergy, and not clogged with civil power of 
any kind. And as we have been led to think that 
this will be more agreeable to the Laity of all the co- 
lonies, fo 8 it e menen, u ane 
gion. a 

A third A is, that it is an nes 1 with. 
draw ourſelves from our ancient juriſdiction in eccle- 
fiaſtical matters. If it be, it is only to place ourſelves 
under one that is more ancient, more conftitutional, 
and better adapted to our ſituation: which yet we 
ſhall not do without the conſent and entire appro- 
þation of that JurifliQion' which" 1 


2 to call ae 


This 
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This anſwer, as it is direct, we cannot but think a 
ſufficient one. But, that we may not paſs unnoticed 
even the ſhadow of an argument, let us for a moment 
enquire what this ancient - juriſdiction ' bas been. 
George the Firſt granted a commiſſion, which was 
renewed: by George the Second, to the biſhop of 
London, to put the Clergy of the Church of England 
in America under the juriſdiction of the ſaid biſhop. 
Till then they had been annexed to no particular 
dioceſe. |; This commiflion empowered the biſhop, 
either in his own perſon, or by his commiſſaries, to 
viſit the Clergy, to call them before him, to hear wit- 
neſſes againſt them, and to -iofli various degrees of 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures upon them, ſuch as ſuſpenſion, 
removal, and excommunication. It not only confers 
thoſe powers for governing the Clergy, but reſtrains 
the biſhop from concerning himſelf with any other 
perſons whatever: and it claims to the king the power 
of doing all this, by virtue of his being head of the 
church in America. In conſequence of this, the 
biſhop's commiſſary here has held courts in this do- 
minion, which conſiſted, of. himſelf and ſour elergy- 
men, agreeably to the conflitutions of the. Church of 
England. From this court there way ah appeal to 
his majeſty's privy-council in England and that alſd 
accorded with the eſtabliſhed modes of proceeding i in 
our civil-courts, . Now, this being the ſtate. of our 
ancient juriſdiction, it is evident, on a compariſon of jt 
with the propoſed epiſcopate, that the king is not 
now Geared to grant more than in fact his royal 


K 4 | grandfather 
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- grandfather and great-grandfather have" heretofore 
granted. For, where is the difference between-grant- 


ing certain powers to the biſhop of London, and 
granting the ſame powers to an American biſhop ; 
excepting that, in granting them to the latter, they 
vill be granted to the perſon beſt able to carry them 
into execution, as acting in his own perſon, and not 
through the mediation of commiſlaries,, who will then 
become unneceſſury ? As far as I know, it has never 
been ſaid, or even ſuſpected, that the biſhop of Lon- 
don, or any of his commiſlaries, have exceeded their 
commiſſion : and yet (I mention it with ſhame and 
concern) there have been governors ſo little acquaint- 
ed either with their intereſt or their duty, as to en- 
courage the people 0 Sers g ber n 8 
nee at 
The lay part of the 3 can go 
motives for wiſhing the government of the Clergy, in 
| ſpiritual and ecclefiaſtical matters, in lay hands. And 
it is unnatural to ſuppoſe, that Clergymen in general 
ſhould differ io totally from their fellow-citizens as 
not to be anxious, in caſe of ſpiritual offences, to be 
wied by ſpiritual men: becauſe none but ſpiritual 
| perſons are their peers, Such a government alone is 
uniform and confiftent with the moſt ancient and 
the only eceleſiaftical eſtabliſhment for governing 
the Clergy, as Clergymen, that ever yet took place in 
Virginia. _ The biſbop of London had no juriſdiction 
here till it was given him by the commiſſion above- 
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death of biſhop Gibſon, the biſhop of London no lon - 
ger has any zuriſdiction in America; and if he has 
not, it will hardly be thought that any other biſhop 
bas. There is, then, at preſent, no juriſdiction over 
the Clergy of Virginia, as Clergymen. The queſtion 
in debate, therefore, comes to this: Is it decent; is it 
fit, that Clergymen alone ſhould be without a head, 
and under no conſtitutional controul ? I might al- 
moſt venture to leave it to our opponents themſelves 
to anſwer this queſtion, Even anti-epiſcopalians can 
neither be ſo ignorant, nor ſo unreaſonable, as to ſay 
it is either decent or proper that ſo confiderable a 
body of men, of ſome weight in the community, 
ſhould remain without guide, overſeer, or ruler. We 
entreat, then, to be permitted, uncenſured and un- 
oppoſed, to prefer a government inſtituted in quiet 
times under ſuch kings as the two firſt Georges, and 
to think it a better pattern and-precedent in this juno- 
ture than commiſſions granted in unſettled times 
and on extraordinary occaſions; or than a novel 
ſcheme, which is to be introduced now, in times pe 
culiarly looſe and diſorderlix. 

Another objection is, that tbe propoſed epiſcopate 
is an attack upon religious liberty. Of all the ground- 
leſo ſuſpicions which have been ſo intemperately in- 
dulged againſt this meaſure, this is the laſt of which 
ies friends could ever have thought. The oppoſition 
to it is, in their eſtimation, the only real attack upon 
religious liberty now exiſting in the Britiſh, dominions. 
The advocates far it are fully perſuaded, that epiſ- 
h 1 | | — 
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- copacy is an apoſtolical inſtitution: and 1 Would fin 
Matter myſelf, that even the unmethodical arguments 


ſuggeſted to you in it's behalf in theſe two diſoourſes 
may induce you to think the cauſe is ſuch an one as 
called ſor our zeal, and that therefore the Clergy did 
not engage in it without reaſon. We are not to learn 
that the defenders of Calviniſtical eftabliſhments main- 
tain the other ſide of the queſtion, - Now, as neither 
they, nor we, acknowledge any infallible judge of con- 
troverſy, we neither of us have any right to determine 
the point for the other. Religious liberty does not con- 
fit in ſettling nice and difficult points; fuch as, too 
probably, in the preſent imperſoct ſtate, of religious 

knowledge, never will be ſettled to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion of all parties. Religious liberty, as far as it con- 
cerns the preſent queſtion, conſiſts in this, that they 
who maintain biſhops to be of apoſtolical inſtitution 
ſnould have their biſhops, and that they who maintain 

the ſame of preſbyters ſnould have their preſbyteries. 
But if any diſſenters will be ſo unreaſonable (I add, 
0 intolerant) as to call the exerciſe of our right an 
infringement on theirs; if they will maintain that 

we cannot be allowed the reaſonable enjoyments of 
liberty, without ſubjecting others to unreaſonable 
reſtraints, we may (and ſhall) indeed lament their 

want of wiſdom, of candour, and of charity; but vc 

ſhall at the ſame time feel this pleaſing conviction, 

that we never have nor ever ſhall deny that Chriſtian 
freedom to others which we now claim for ourſelvcs. 
Wa done all we can to convinde them, that 
though 
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though we are benefited, they cannot be injured; 
unleſs our good be their evil “; all that remains for 
us now is ſteadily and quietly to go on, and do our 
own duty, without heeding their interruption any 
otherwiſe” than by endeavouring to remove their 
n 51 praying | to God to Cue . better 
mind. 8 R. 
abe de or will be, ſolicited by us, * 
primitive biſhop: a biſhop without power of any kind, 
excepting in what relates/ to the Clergy. Shew us 
any ſcheme of church government in the world fo 
moderate. There is no more connexion between : 
epiſcopacy"and tyranny, than there is between inde- 
pendeney or any other popular ſcheme of religion 
and liberty. Tyranny of all kinds, whether civil r 
religious, ſprings not ſo much from the office, as it 
does from the man in office: and for that reaſon, 
the favourers of epiſcopacy, conſidering that their 
biſhops muſt be men, have been at no common pains = 
to have them guarded as much as poſſible againſt 
eren poſſible abuſes; and againſt being 258 ee 20 8 
of tyranny in the exerciſe of their office. | 
The remaining objections are © thifcellaneous and 1 
vague, have ſo little ſolidity and ſo much declamation, 
are ſo well calculated to inflame, and ſo ill calculated 
to ni 8 and Sms 2 * — | 
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are ſo entirely framed in the ſpirit and ſtyle of modern 
popular oratory, that I feel myſelf at a loſs how, in a 

ſerious diſcourſe, to notiee them with propriety. 
Among many other equally random ſurmiſes, one 
's, that the Clergy aim, by an epiſcopate, to detach 
themſelves from the reſt of the community. Never was 
a conjecture hazarded with leſs ſemblance of proba- 
bility. Who knows ſo little as not to know that, if 
the ſuperintending government, for which we now 
petition, ſhould'be granted, we ſhould, in civil mat- 
ters, be ſtill as amenable as we now are to civil ju- 
riſdiction? We defire a regular, a conſtitutional, 
an eccleſiaſtical  eftabliſhment over us, not becauſe 
we think ourſelves leſs puniſhable, but becauſe 
we know we ought to be more within the reach oſ 
the lan chan the reſt of the community.” And, if 1 
miſtake not, this is conformable to the' principle of 
the penal ſtatute againſt vice and blaſphemy,” paſſed 
in the 4th. year of queen Anne; and in which is this 
claufe : Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
* tained ſhall be conſtrued to exempt any Clergyman 
within this colony, who ſhall be guilty of any of the 
& crimes herein before mentioned, from ſuch further 
* puniſhment as might have been inflicted on hin 
for the ſame before the making of this act, any thing 
© herein contained to the contrary notwithſtand- 
« ing.” In ſhort, ſo far from aiming to detach ourſelves 
from the reſt of the community, in the ſenſe intended 
by e e to remain” under 
e the 
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the juriſdiction, of the laws of the land in our civil 
capacity; bat, beſides this, to be under the juriſdic- 
tion of an eccleſiaſtical oourt as clergymen, , _ 
As though tbe objections hitherto mentioned were 
not ſutficzently futile, we have yet to add, that it has 
alſo been ſometimes alledged that ſufficient ſeourity is 
not offered. for the continuance of the rights of the 
people, civil and religious, if the. epiſcopate takes 
place. In no other inſtance, I believe, was ſuch, z 
ſecurity, againſt contingencies, which are improbable, 
if not impoſſible, ever provided. More than we have 
already done, and ſtill propoſe to do, to quiet eyen 
theſe unreaſonable fears, ſeems hardly poſſible, I can 
hardly expect you. to believe that I am in earneſt, 
when I recite to you, in the very words of the pe- 
tition of the Clergy, the only kind of biſhop that = 
ever been defired, which, however, is the only ground 
we haye given for all theſe: alarming apprehenſions : 
* Biſhops, in America are to have no other authority, 
© but ſuch as-is of a purely ſpiritual and eccleſiaſlic: 
„nature; ſuch. as js derived, from the Church, and 
not from the State; wbich is to operate only upon N 
« the. Clergy. of the Church, and not on the 
1 Lity. They. are not to interfere with the. pro- 
© perty or privilege, whether civil or religious, « 
« Churchmen and Difſenters,; 4 are only | to | exerciſe 
the original duties of their office, i. e. to ordain, 
*to | govern the clergy, and to aGwiniſter confire 


nl ” S 


Amerzeag biſhops then,” you ke,” are to be of the 
1 _ "fuffragan 
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ſuffragan kind; without peerages, without power, 
. without preferment. All ſuch appendages to the 
epiſcopal character are out of the queſtion: neither 


the conſtitution nor the circumſtances of the Church 


eee een bee. eee 


dtherwiſe, why all this alarm and outery? 


England, prelatical power has never been Ved 
to, except by thoſe who meant to deſtroy it; and 
even ſuch perſons wiſhed it deſtroyed, only becauſe 
it was thought to ſtand in the way of their ultimate 
purpoſe to deſtroy the State. On the Reſtoration, 
the prudent ſtateſmen of that day, (ho, in addition 
to all the information” that inay be derived from 
theory, which we poſſeſs, had the farther advantage 
ol a recent perſonal experience,) judged it'to be their 
wiſdom and their duty, along with monarchy, to re- 
Nore epiſcopaey. And they ſtill think of it fo differ 
ently from the preſent leading people of the colonies, 
that many of the moſt judicious friends of the Conſti- 
tution have thought, and continue to think, ſo modeſt 


Aan hierarchy is a great ornament and advantage to 


England. One of the moſt learned men that either 
England or any other country ever produced, aſcribed 
the ſuperiority of the Divines of the Church of England 
over all others in point of learning (a ſuperiority that 
has. been very generally acknowledged) entirely to 
| this eircumſtance: * It is this part of our effabliſh- 
fy ment (he ſays) which makes our Clergy excel thoſe 
«of other parts of the world, Do but once level our 
ents, and we fhall foon'be as leyel in our 

” 1 5 « learn- 
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learning v. „ »Inſtead//then, of confidering great 
church -preferments as ſcare-crows and bugbears, (as 
we are here taught to do by our too officious brethren A 
who are not within the pale of our Church,) we 
ſnould act wiſely in founding and endowing them 


merely as an encouragement to learning. In this 


country they could not but have the happieſt effects: 
and if they were to operate as an inducement to perſons 
of ſome condition to breed their younger ſons ocea- 
ſionally to the Church, I am ſure they would no leſs 

benefit the Community at large than the Church itſelf 

And here let me not be thought either ſelfiſh or vain 
if (as the opportunity has offered) I take the liberty 
to ſuggeſt that the efforts of the preſent Ameriean 

Clergy (who are not, in general, natives of America) 
to promote à meaſure which is likely to bring more 

natives into the Church, muſt be allowed to be 8 
ditable to their difintereſtedneſs and their candour. 

1 wiſh that the proteſters, and their friends, for their 
own ſakes, as well as for the ſake of the country, had 
ſuffered their ſecond thoughts to have reſtrained them 
from giving way to that idleſt of all idle fears that 
the arrival of a biſhop may kindle ſuch a flame as 
may poſſibly put a period to the Britiſn empire in 
AE Tb bare (por he of ſuch an event is 

| 470 252 vert bu A. ove "an | 
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aneweſul conſideration, - But, in ide noms di com- 
mon ſenſe, how or why ſhould this be the caſe 
Why ſhould all America be throw into ſuch a ſlate 
of alarm, merely to oppoſe a man, who is neither 
deſired nor expected. to come with any other Powers 
than ſuch as have long been exerciſed by commiſſa- 
ries, and have been experienced to be perſect)) 

harmleſs : who comes with pea wen os ee. 
but Clergymen, at whoſe: deſire. he comes; nor any 
Clergymen. but ſuch as a competent number of their 
on brethren ſhall have adjudged to deferve puniſh. 
| ment? Ho much more is meant, or may be af- 
1 face of it, is beſt known to thoſe. who firſt threw it 
ont. But, I hope, ſor the konour of America, it 
will require more firebrands to Kindle ſuch a flame, 
than even the adverſaries. of | epiſcopacy, (numerous 
and, inveterate as they are, -and, few, e 
are it's aden ee fe N. ef) 
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b argu ee us 

called unconflitutiona}, oppreſſve, tyramiical ; the people (it was ſail) 
were'treated us flaves ; Bberty war defiroyed, and the government 
an end. It was thus chat the people were gradually -traibed to re- 
gd their governors as deſpote, and even [laws 25 mere arbitrar 
decrees. And now that the effect of ſuch licentious uſe of lan- 
guage is ſo clearly ſeen, it is fair to infer, that theſe were deliberate 
madmen, who thus, with : malice aforethought, caſt around then 

= Jre-brands, arrows, and death. r. 
eee ee ae d 
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And now, alter all this long and weariſome oppo- 
ſition begun without reaſon, and carried on without 
objection which ſeemed to have any weight in it: 
may we not (at length) have leave to hope, that the 
controverſy will be cloſed forever? May we not 
flatter; ourſelves that we ſhall be permitted to pur- 
ſue our on concerns at leaſt without moleſtation, 
if it he too much to promiſe ourſelves that they who 
paſs' by will bid us 'God ſpeed.” We are not aſhamed 
to oonſtiſd that we are ſick of the controverſy;: (not, 
as we are bold to avow, from it's having been in any 
reſpect diſreputable to us, but) becauſe we ſet with 
ſorrow that it is to be determined, not by it's on 
merit but by the ſuppeſed merits or demerits of 
am ng pages 76, Fan Murer 
If the retibeſt'were not hopeleft from: it's being of 
the nature of party to be deaf and blind to every 
purpoſe which does not coincide with it's,own views, 
we would yet entreat that this queſtion at leaſt might 
no longer be made a party queſtion; berauſe, in it- 
ſelf, it certainly has 'no:concern-with party; or, if it 
had, the perſons by whom alone it is ſupported are 
the leaſt of all others party. men. Truſting entirely 
to the merits of our cauſe, we have hitherto neither 
ſought nor 1 ren of which ebn- 
400 S780 ven 59 36d} wn eg 
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ductcthe worſt that can be ſuidi is that it. ic a want of 
policy; de is far from beitig a ſolitaryrinſtane, in 
whicha good meaſure;:fupported: by good men, bas 
beem lot merely beanie the-policy: oi fupporting it 
dy party means was either diſapproved of or ne- 
glected. But what w vefſection isithis-on/the juſtice 
and! the cunndour of thoſe by whom the / world is con- 
tente to be led ! If, however, theſe men of warm 
ſpirits, of whony (chiefly our parties are coompoſed, 
mortifiedion offended by our neither | ſlitting)! their 
patronage uon promotirig their views, refuſt ti liſten 
wou requeſt; which; m bur eſtimation ia as rea · 
unble as it is earneſt} our fate ib duterminetl: the 
tendiag parties in America will continue: tu miſun- 

ierſtand miſrepreſent, vilify and thwart both the 
meaſure and it's advouates ; and Government at home, 
by u moſf impolitic and dangerous / timidity; will con- 
Une tb yield to their ſeditious clamour hat they 
teſuſè to our loyal reaſon. on 2500 Hoidw ec 
Diſobaraging, however] as appearance / are, it may 
yet plemſe God; by ways and means of bis own, to 
drighten:our proſpects; and to bring a meaſure in- 
ended to promote bis: glory and the: good of bis 
vreatures to an happy iſſue: Let us hope, then, that 
aby the mercy of God andi the continuance of our 
labour / our efforts i may be brought unto) fuch 3 
* conclufion, as that we may have great hope the 
A-ClinbebrofiEapland Lhallveap great. fruit thereby. 
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And let us alſa hope, that though, thiogs of this 

« quality have ever been ſubje& to the cenſures of 
« ill⸗ meaning and/\diſcontented. perſons, they; may 
© receive apprabation and patronage from the learn: 
ed and judigions,. And the allowance; and accept- 
« ance of our labaurs by ſuch. perſons ſhould. more 
« honour: and encourage us, than all the. calumni- 
« ations and hard.interpretations.of other men ſhould 
« diſmay us. 80 that if we ſhall. be traduced, be- 
« cauſe we are poor inſtruments to make God's. holy 
« truth to be yet more and more. known unto the 
people; or ſhall be maligned by ſelſ· conceited 
brethren, who run their own ways, and give liking 
© unto, nothing but what is framed, by themſelves, 
* and hammered on their anvil; We may reſt ſogure, 
* ſupported, within. by the truth and innocency of a 
* good{conſcignce,” having: walked the ways of ſim- 
äplieity and integrity before the Lord; and ſuſtained 
* without by the powerful protection of all unhiaſſed 
* and unprejudiced men, who will ever give conn- 
tenance ta honeſt, and Chriſtian endeavours _ 
1 aun adn A n 
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Ir is very probable that this ample diſcuſſion of the 
arguments for, and againſt a queſtion now becomę 


obſolete and nearly forgotten, may, to many readers, 
5 1 appear 


18 o THE AMERICAN" pic of.. 
appear dry and tedious. As, however, the ſubject 
was certainly connected with and had an influence 
on the great events which ſoon after took place in the 
country where it was moſt agitated, it could not well 
be omitted in a ſeries of ſermons (or, as perhaps I 
might now with more propriety call them, a collec- 
tion of tracts) intended to illuſtrate the Fe ad 
the hiſtory of the American revolution. 
When it is conſidered bend ches Ae en 


bee been who have yet attempted the hiſtory of that 


extraordinary event, it will no longer appear ſurpriz- 
ing that no notice has been taken of this controverſy. 
It exhibits the temper; the principles, and the ſpirit 
of the prevailing party, in ſuch a point of view, as 

(however their advocates may ſtill ſeeretly approve of) 
it is no part of their policy now to bring forward, 
Perſons who were reſident in America, and careful 
obſervers of what was paſſing, may recollect, that juſt 
| before the late rupture this diſpute made no incon- 
ſiderable part of the hiſtery of the times. It was not 
thought beneath the notice of the author of the Con- 
ſeſſional, archbiſhop Secker, and other eminent writers 
in England: in the northern provinces of America, it 
had long been keenly-controverted : and about the 
time that this ſermon was delivered, it was agitated 
in the news- papers of Virginia and Maryland, with 
hardly leſs exertion of talents than had juſt beſore 
been called forth by the Stamp- act. Of this contro- 
verſy this ſermon may be conſidered as a kind of epi. 
tome: and though written by un epiſcopalian;*T am 
22005 net 
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e that any injuſtice is done either to the 
anti-epiſcopalians, or to their arguments. 

It is fair to mention, that many wiſe and goodihes;} 
friends both to Church and State, thought at the time 
that the opponents of epiſcopacy became of conſe- 
quence, ehiefly through the attention paid to them 
by it's friends. But the event has ſhewn that the 
oppoſitions of men of ſuch principles (whatever be 
their nature or profeſſed object) are never rente 
nor inſignificant. 


— "vory fuddbetiats cd mpabbt 
idea of that ſyſtem of oppoſition, ' which has been im- 


perceptibly ſuffered ſo to attach and faſten itſelf to 
our Conſtitution as almoſt to have become a part of 
it, (yet ſurely no otherwiſe a part of it than as 
that congeries of -ſhell-fiſh called barnacles, which, 
adhering to the bottom of a ſhip, always impede and 
retard her courſe, and at length deſtroy her, can be 
called a part-of the ſhip,) if we judge of it from any 
or from all the particular points againſt which their 
oppoſition is directed. It by no means follows that 
epiſcopacy was thus oppoſed from it's having been 
thought by theſe trans- Atlantic oppoſitioniſts as in 
any reſpect in itſelf proper to be oppoſed: but it 
ſerred to keep the public mind in a ſtate of ferment; 
and efferveſcence; to make them jealous and ſuſpi- 
cious of all meaſures, not brought forward by dema- 
gogues ; and, above all, to train and habituate the 
people to oppoſition. And thus, in all oppoſitions, 
it 1 ls, comparatively . Ng of but little moment 
| 1 whether 
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whether thoſe who conduct them fail: or ſucceed in 
the particular points, for which, one aſter another, 
they ſo earneſtly contend ; their end is anſwered, and 
their point gained, by the embarraſſments thus occa · 
ſioned to the executive power, and by the agitation 
excited in the public mind. This is one among many 
unanſwerable objections to a ſyſtematic oppoſition; 
ſince, as long as this ſyſtem continues, it is impoffible 
the nation e eee eee - my 

or tranquillity, | 
That the American oppoſition ho) ene was 
lee with that ſtill more ſerious one ſo 
foon aſterwards ſet up againſt civil government, was 
not indeed generally apparent at the time: but it is 
now indiſputable, as it alſo is that the former con- 
tributed not a little to render the latter ſuoceſsful. 
As therefore this controverſy was clearly one great 
cauſe that led to the revolution, the view of it here 
given, it is hoped, will not be deemed wholly: unin- 
tereſting. Even this account, however, will be in- 
. complete till W @ alſo infbrmed: ee 
mi naten. 
The Ae deen ed cd wins 0 an 
high hand, which is no otherwiſe to be accounted 
for than that the party, in perfect union with their 
fellow-labourers in the Britiſh parliament, were in 
the babit of oppoſing every menſure that ſeemed 
likely to ſtrengthen the hands of government; and 
that then, and eyer eier, ere e wes. 0 be- 
That 
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That the object which in this inſtance was oppoſed, 
was either. in itſelf really dangerous, or intended to 
be fo, to the colonies in general, or to Virginia and 
Maryland in particular, will not na- be pretended 
by any one. Hardly was their independence gained 
before, an epiſcopate was applied for and obtained ; 
an epiſcopate in every point of view as obnoxious as 
that which the ſame men, who were now it's chief 
promoters, and who were alſo the moſt forward in the 
revolution, had juſt before ſo violently reſiſted. The 
ſact is curious; ſor it ſhews that, in oppoſing epiſ- 
copacy, the leading men of thoſe times vppoſed what 
they chaxe ſince ſeen and acknowledged. was far. the 
intereſt of their country. And it ſhould have ſame 
weight with the preſent inhabitants of America, 
when they reflect that the ſame men, who then, like 
good ſubjects, were honeſt and hold enough to warn 
their fellow - ſubjects of their error and their danger 
reſpecting the Church, obſerved the ſame line of 
conduct afterwards reſpecting the State. It is fair to 
infer from their ſubſequent conduct, that both they, 
and the great body of the people of America, are nam 
convinced, that the perſons who in 1771 were vili- 
fied and perſecuted for wiſhing to introduce an epic. 
copate, were not the enemies of America. May we 
not then be permitted to hope, that the time is not 
diſtant when the ſame judgment ſhall be entertained 
of the ſame; men 0 9555 nes we 5 
revolution? b 
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\ »- D8vT3RONONT, ch. vi. ver. 6, 7. 
And the words which I command thee ad Ml be 


thine heart. And thou ſbalt teach them diligently unto 
t children, and ſbalt talk of them when thou fitteſt in 


' ' thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the „ ans Al 
"now . 1 B te 
90 Gene Nis ce 
Ar one of the late menkons held for the purpoſe i 
of conſolidating the three free - ſchools of the three Mi 
contiguous counties, (of which this is the cent one | x5 
p * This ſermon (as South fays 'of one of his) was & penned and ma 
| prepared to have been preached in the Church of Portobacco in ſho 
Charles County, Maryland, in 1953, on the occaſion tated in the eitl 
introduQory paragraph. But, wing to ſome embarraſſments in the 
Government, (which even then were ſuch as to excite very ſerious * 
apprehenſions,) the Governor, and thoſe Members of the Council n 
and Lower Houſe of Aſſembly, by whoſe defire' it was prepared, into 
could not attend. Of courſe the meeting was put off, dad the ſebeme of t 
cams to nothing. have 


þ 4. many 
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many ideas were ſuggeſted, and ſome propoſitions 
brought forward; on the ſubject of education. Tempt - 
ed by the opportunity, I could not forbear mention- 
ing ſeveral deſects in modern education; for which the 
whole Chriſtian world are in ſome degree cenſur- 
able, but which ſeem to prevail moſt in theſe mid- 
dle colonĩes of this great continent. Anxious that 
the ſchool now to be enlarged and new-modelled 
ſhould be formed on as good a plan as our cireum- 
ſtances will admit of, I was deſired to digeſt and ſtate 
in this public manner the obſervations which were 
then haſtily made. The fincere reſpect which I bear 
for the perſons who made this -requeſt, left me no 
alternative; and therefore I am now about to comply 
with it, with alacrity at leaſt, if not with ability. I 
am aware that there are among my hearers many in · 
telligent perſons, who are practical examples that 
even modern education is ſometimes eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful. | This is a circumſtance which cannot but 
inſpire me with diffidence : at the ſame time, how- 
ever, it gives me this encouragement, the conſolation 
mean, of knowing that if any principles which I | 
may now recommend be (which God forbid theß 
ſhould be !) unſound, or any conclufions I may draw 
cither weak, falſe, or impracticable, the public (if 
they receive no benefit from my inveſtigations) can 
neither be corrupted nor miſled by them. Any errors 
into which I may fall, will be eaſily detected by many 
of the able, and-candid judges before whom I now 


aye the hongur to ſpeak... By comparing their own. 
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refleQions on the ſubject with mine, I hope even 
they may be enabled to ſorm a ſome what more cor. 
rect judgment of it and as many of them are alſo 
members of different branches of our Lagiſlature, 
they will have an opportunity of carrying their ma. 
tured opinions into practice, not only in the (ſchool 
now to be inſtituted in this neighbourhood, but per. 
haps on a much ess a weng ao ee ince 
at large. We 

In the whole conkpaſh of n ee hardly 
know a more beaten track than this of education. In 
all civilized countries, and in all ages, it has engaged 
the attention and employed the pens of perſous the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom and (goodneſs; Yet 
(notwithſtanding all this attention and all this in- 
ſtruction) it is by no means certain that mankind are 
greatly improved in this important particular; even 
now, when we boaſt that we live in an enlightened 
age, education engages our attention chiefly -in our 
books. The ancients, if their experience of human 
nature was more limited, and conſequently their 
Rock of knowledge more confined, were very ſupe- 
rior to the moderns, in this, that they certainly 
made a better uſe of what they did know. Treatiſes 
on education do not appear to have been then writ- 
ten, as it really would ſeem they now are, merely to 
amuſe, or to be admired for their ingenuity. The 
philoſopher ſtudied and wrote profeſſedly for the 
State: and, in this point of view, Xenophon was as 


myth a eee as Lycurgus : for, the prevailing 
0 dea 
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idea:of thoſe times was, that education was rather a 
practical than a ſpeculative ſubject; that it conſiſted 
more of duties than of doctrines; and; in ſhort, that 
it was an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs of liſe. 
Among the moderns, the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
propoſing to himſelf Tenophon as his model; ſeems 
to have written his book with fimilar views. But 
it is melancholy to reflect, how very little this pleaſ- 

ing and moſt intereſting book has contributed to 
the inſtruction of mankind in general; for even the 
enthufiaſtio admirers of Fenelon think it ſufficient 
praiſe of Telemachus to regard it as an ingenious 
and claſſical romance. Not much more fortunate 
have been an eminent poet, and a no leſs eminent 
philoſopher, of our mother country. Who that reads 
at all has not read Milton's © Tractate on Edu- 
cation; and alſo Locke's: and who having read 
them, does not ſpeak of them in terms of the bigheſt 
commendation ?- Yet, how little has either the one or 
the other contributed to improve the national ſyſtem 
of education ... Fans 


| | Education, 
bo It i is by no means intended here n 
vritings even, on the ſubject of Education. All that the writer 
laments or blames, is, that ſpeculative writings on theſe ſubjecta, 
which are ſo rarely of a kind capable of being carried into practice, 
are ſo much attended to as to diſcourage any attempts to write 
really practical treatiſes. That even ſuch writers, however, with 
much that is exceptionable, ſometimes furniſh matter even for prac- 
tical uſes, might be proved from Rouſſeau; the moſt ſpeculative 
and fanciful of all writers. With all his faults, as a moraliſt and a 
politician, he rendered very confiderable ſervice to France and the 


neighbouring 
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Education, like every other art, is but à certain 
means to attain a certain end: this end is, that 
mankind may be good and happy ; and whatever 
contributes to render them ſo, might, with great pro- 
priety, be regarded as education. School-learning, 
which we are too apt to conſider as the ſole purpoſe 
of education, is but one of the means; and of great 
moment only as it contributes to the main end. 
Whatever qualifies any perſon to fill with propriety 
the rank and ſtation in life that may fall to his lot, is 
education. Thus conſidered, I ſee no impropriety in 
our ſaying of an artiſan, or a planter, who perſect i 
underſtands the art he proſeſſes, that he has been well 


educated *. It is in this n e 
ſenſe 


nn in his Emile, the many ill 
effeQs of confining the limbs and bodies of infants in ſwaddling 
doaths. It has, ever fince the publication of that book, been very 
generally laid aſide ; and the good effects of it's diſcontinuance arc 
viſible, in the much ſmaller number of children who are rickety 
and deformed, than was the caſe forty or fifty years ago. 

* « Learning is a thing that hath been much cried up and coveted 
in all ages, eſpecially in this laſt century of years, by people of 
* all ſorts, though never ſo mean and mechanical. Every man 
<« ſtrains his fortunes to keep his children at ſchool : the cobler will 
< clout it till midnight, the porter will carry burdens till his back 
« crack again, the plowman will pinch both back and belly, to give 
his ſon learning; and I find that this ambition reigns no where ſo 
« much as in this iſland, But, under favour, this word Learning is 
< taken in a narrower ſenſe among us than among ather nations: 
« we ſeem to reftrain it only to the book, whereas indeed any arti- 
rr 


61 may 
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ſenſe that I now propoſe to conſider the ſubject: and 
ſo, inſtead of confining myſelf to the ways and means 
of raiſing good ſcholars; I ſhall endeavour to point 
out to you the e ee be 15 80 
citizens and ſubjects cx. oF, 
Exertion, — and induſtry,” are- fray 
duties, which God requires of his creature, man. It 
is, therefore, one of the ſtriking diſpenſations of his 
providence, that, though every thing, as it came out 
of bis hands at the ereation, is (as he himſelf declared 
it was) good, yet is it left to be made (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
capable of being brought to ſtill greater perſection, 
by the ſkill, the diligence, and the exertions of men. 

A diamond in the mine, it is true, is indeed a dia- 
mond, . eee but it acquires luſtre 


„„ A good maſon, a good ſhoemaker 
« that can manage St. Criſpin's lance handſomely, a ſxilful yeoman, 
« a good ſhipwright, &c. may be all called learned men; and in- 
« deed the uſefulleſt ſort of learned men. For, without the two 
« firſt, we might go barefoot, and lie abroad as beaſts, having no 
« cher. #98 e and without the two laſt, we 
might ſtarve for bread, have no commerce with other nations, or 
l ever be able to tread upon a Continent. Theſe, with ſuch other 
* like dexterons artiſans, may be termed learned men, and mote 
behooveful for the ſubſiſtence of a country, than thoſe polymathiſts 
© that ſtand'poring all day in 2 corner upon a moth- eaten author, 
* and conyerſe only with dead men. ——Howe!'s COIs , 
Book the 3d, Letter the 8th. | 5 


*, ee been | — 2 
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and value only by being removed from (what may be 
eulled) it's ſtate of nature : nor, in it's native ore, 
is gold of more value than iron. In the vegetable 
world, and in animals of every kind, the caſe is the 
ſame. Without culture, even the grain of which 
bread is compoſed, and the moſt. delicious fruits, 
would be hardly eatable : animals alſo; in a tate of 
nature, are uniformly wild; and, whilſt wild, uſeleſs, 
Man too ir born lite à wil ofs's colt; and brings 
with him into the world little more than a capacity 
for inſtruction. | Uneducated, he is a Caffre, a Peter 
the wild boy, a New Zealander: a little (and perhaps 
but a little) ſuperior to an Ouran«Outang. ' But, of al 
the productions of nature, or of art, here is notbing of 
fo much worth as a mind well inflrufted. Man is juſt 
hat education makes him. Were there no educa- 
tion, there would be no knowledge; and if no knoy- 
ledge, no virtue: . wauld cover the earth, aud 
* darkneſs the people. 

The boys among the Perſians,” FLA the Grecian 
-pkiloſopher above: quoted, in his-Cyropedia, © go to 
* Tchools, and continue there, learning juſtice: and 

« they ſay, that they. go as much for the purpoſe of 
tc learning this, as boys with us go to learn literature.” 
This Perſian practice comes up very nearly to the 
idea, which I have formed in my on mind, of a pro- 
per and perfect ſyſtem of national education. For, 
what is here called juſtice, is not to be underſtood in 


the narrum. and confined; ſenſe in which we uſe the 
bas 3 a f word: 


F 
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word: it compte bends every thing that is neceſſury 
to the forming a good man, and a good citizen. 
There is u paſſage in Eocleſiaſticus ®, where the 
argument turns very much on the ſubject nor 
under conſideration, which ſcems to have in view the 
kind of education I now wiſh» to recommend to you. 
He thut ##abb#1b bis ſon; grieveth the enemy. It is not 
poſſible to expreſs, in ſtronger laoguage, of what im- 
portanee it is to a State that good: principles ſhould 
be iinſlilled into it's youtbf. The writer adds: and 
though þis: father dig, yet be is as though he tore nor 
dead. Toi the State; it means, à father of à well 
inſtructed ſon, even when e is d, does not die: 
for; his good prineiples deſcending to bis ſon, the State 
ſtill poſſdſſus a good ſubject ; and thus, even in an 
apparent loſs of the State, 0 enemies of nen 
find no cauſe of triumph . # Gig ods 
In no civilized! country thaw 8 ever = 
wholly neglected; nor in any (I fear it may too truly 
be added) advanced to e foch' a wot of K. 9804 
e e 
+ © Quid . 
« quam fi. docemus atque crucimns juventuter ? His preſertim 
« temporibus Wr 1 nn ita 1 A 


de Divin. lib. 2. ii 3 
99% “ 1 
« $i facis, ut patrize fit idoneus, utilis agrix/  * 
e Utilis & bellbrum & pacis hu ag ends. + 


« Plurimim . Q 
6 Moribus inſtitu. . 0 


” 
7 


e 5 | 
neſs 


: e 
- treatiſe;or ſyſtem of education, th 


and recommended a ade! 10; in every 
there probably may be 
ſound ſomething uſeſul and valuable e et, Mhore is 
there one that is, in allireſpects, What i confiderate 
man would wiſh it to beit The beſt oſ any with which 
1 am arquginted.is to be met with in the Bible. 


In propoſing to you, on the ſubject; of edubation, 
the Jewiſh polity, as the beſt model for your imitation, 


I am but little diſoouragetl by the reflection, that a 


writer & of no common note bas, in various places of 
his various writings, ſpoken of it as ** eminently bar- 
barous and abſurd. The hiſtorical talents of this 
popular author, © much better calculated to pleaſe 
than to profit, aye well appreeciated by the hiſtorian f 


_ of the Jews in the character he gives oſ the Greeks; 


who alſo were celebrated for fi ion . If this were 
a place to 80 into a fall compartiſpn, and to draw a 
parallel bet een ibei legiſlatur of the Jes and any 
other legiſiator, there could be no. difficulty i in /prov- 


ing how, manifeſily the advantage is on the fide of 


© po * AF Co ' 


ws, 7 
I is not pretended, Tit there Vt where in the 
8 0 cript tures any ſet or formal treatiſe on the ſubject of 
education : tat, is is not the way in which doctrines are 
än page d meg bo en, * 2 5 
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pa taught. Ad tn 
on the ſubiect are to be collected. from various paſ- 
ſages undd chiefly; from the laws and the hiſtory of 
God's chaſen people: and I conſider the ſuperiority 
of this geripture ſyſtem, over all others, as ariſing, in 
vo ordinary degree, from! it's. unequalled ſimplicity. 
Inſtead. of: various; purpoſes; purſued, as among us, by 
various plans; und, not. ſeldom, a variety, of things 
that are ſtudied and learned with no purpoſe or plan 
 atally the; Jews bad but one end in view 3 for the at- 
— of whiah, hens were equally. 2 
— — abediencsto God. 

In ona particularonly; a Jewiſh education ſeems to 
have boms ſome roſemblanegto that of the Egyptians, 
the ancient Greeks, and the Perſians: gymnaſtic 
exerciſes were a part of it. Let there is no evidence, 
it leaſt in the Carter petigds of their biftoty, that they 


bed any, ſehools C0 ee "the ER e 
pets are ſuppoſed to bave: begun about, the time of 
Samuel and dere appropridtod-@ the tuition (if not 
wholly, yet in & rest menſure) of propbets only. 
One reaſon for their r having nd r the 

conſtant employment in which the calti of their 
lands engaged them. and in wbirh their children 
vere required to aſſiſt· This left them no ſuch lei- 
ſure as chung people in other" enuntrſes tiow find for 


a regulag attendance'o on  ftody, i in Places ſe 15 t apart for 


the purpoſe. Ir .s.obferveble,..that the word. in the 
gh Gay language, from ee word n 
e un 
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Mterallhy Higrniftes Mr, bnd in Latin, M chool maler 
is one who regulates play, What I would Infer from 
'this'is, that pupils iti Greece und in Nome reſorted to 
chools Ohly by way of atnuſerment and relaxation : 
und ts Suidad gives the former of theſs terns as bar. 
_ -blir6ns, the Grerks might have adopted: it ſbom the 
Jewe, as Well as from any other people b. With 
reſpect to the Jews, this apparent deſect (de want of 
Tehbok) does not appear to have deen attended wit 
any very material diſadrantuges. Adthitting that 
They bad neither fchoolmuſters nor proſdſſors, ill 
mat not be inferred thit they were withwut public 
teachets.”'' Theft, in general; Were de priefts and 
prophets of the Lord ; und their rule It was the 
if?! tale ating ide Jes de cal their ruler 
IH en bun ene een 
e e Aber Ag Wille cams 
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iel don © Fuerii EidyILav.! Vide Auſon. ed; variorum, p. 309 
Leonie it to be extremely probable, that ſebos may bave of: 
y been from the Hebrew term rw, Ggnifying to be quiet, cal 
ec ; though I readily cobffly, there is no evidence that the tem 
da eee ſchool. 
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teatbars thus" Nicodenius' is called both an Agb 
and: Jab xaxoy The alliance indeed between a 
legiſlator! or governor, and an inſtructor, is natural 


and proper : and with the moſt perſect propriety it 


might be ſaid, that every nuler is; from the nature of 
his off, an / iaſtructor- The law itſelſ is, as an 
apoſtle oalled:it; our cer . 
The lu of God was the great object of ſtudy 
comprehendei the law of the land. For this pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary that they ſhomid be taught to 
read : ami this, it ãa probable, they ebuld all do; be- 
cauſe they were ab commanded io tada the law, and 


recollect n paſſagu e, proves that (ecepting 


thoſe wh at finſti were duet ſcrihen ) many of them 
were ablacto write Thel Bible was the; otily book 
they ready! And from; this copidus” ſtoue / houſei tbey 
know of the Hiſtory of creation. Ehe learned! as 
much: they were mbterialby concernod to. know of 
their owulbrigin und fabure:defugation ; | ad they alſo 
did of the hiſtories! of: the peple with whom, alone 
they. had un -interedbria;; | This fingle; book fur4 
niſhed them with! a Gem of civil law admirably 
adapted. to their local girgumſtances. and fityation x 
2 code oi Ihres end humane; and 
: forni-off big of M ich it is ſuffaient praiſe ta 
ih ibat iti ſemmech the partakpſ, Chriftignity,.. e 
dle 21798 Jaan „ os bo 
| M 2 po 
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| not-dppear'thdt they died any ladgeage but their 

own; which, as a language, [deſerves the character 
. that has been given to their: government: it is equally 
Uiſtinguiſhed for it's dignityancł it's ſimplicityq and, if 
they dict not read other languages, (trunſſatioris being 
then hardly xno vn) it proves that they read none of 
the writings of any of the Gentile nations around 
them. From ſuch writinge theyeauld baue learned 
only the extravagant and abſurd fubles of idolatry: 
and from thoſe it e wege 077 ig 
inſtitutions to preſerve them. eiten e 
Among the Jews odd chien were ſuffered to 
hear and learn thoſe documents only which tended 
_ totinfpire them with the love and ſear of the true 
God: Beſides their hiſtories, (of vhich alſo that was 
the ruling: principle,) parubles and allegories, and, 
above all, proverbs, or ſhort aphoriſms of wiſdom, 
were invented. Such are the parables of Jotham and 
Nathan; and the excellent book of Proverbs by king 
Solomon. Theſe compoſitions, as well as their pſalms 
and hymus, were in meaſured numbers. And if it 
be trie that that poetry is the moſt excellent which 
conveys dhe ſublimeſt ſentiments in the ſublimeſi 
language, the. poetry of the Hebrews ſeems to have wer 
an inconteſtible elaĩm to ut unrivalled pre- eminence. WM the 
With poetry muſic is naturally connected: and if I the 
de way odge of the proficiency-of the Jews in this f tan, 

pleafin art, from the effe cls produced by their per- pad; 
ces in it, ve cant queſtion their title to be 


called the feoeet fingers. of Jinel. Some one ſays of WW + 
Cs K N | them, | 
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tem, hot they were a nation of muſicians.:-an aſſer- 
tion for which there is a ſufficient foundation in their 
hiſtory, as contaitied in the Scriptures; and ORE 
the 137th Plalm alone is almoſt a direct proof. 

It bas already been intimated, that though they 
had no public ſeminaries of learning for the in- 
ſtruction of the riſing generation, yet were, they by 
no means without public inſtructors. Theſe, at firſt, 
were patriarchs, then prophets ;: then able men, heudi 
over the people, elders, and judges ; whoſe office if was 
to turn he children into the ways of their fathers," and 
the diſobedient to the tuiſdom of the juft . To theſe: 
ſucceeded the ſcribes, whoſe profeſſion it was to teach 
the law, which (as has before been obſerved) was the 
only knowledge” "which even men of learning then 
cultivated. '' The higheſt "commendation that could 
be beſtowed on Efdras' was, that he was 4 pries, 4 
reader, am very ready in the law of Moſes. Ezra alſo 
is ſaid to have been a ready /cribe in tb law of Moſes f. 
Nehemiah too brought the law before the congregation 
both of men and women, and all that could nA with 
UNDERSTANDING 3" and be nan herein from the 
morning until. mid-day + and the ears of all the people 
were attentive unio the book of the law tg. A. ſcribe, 
then, appears to have been proſeſſionally a reader of 
the law, and an inſtructor of the people: a circum- 
{tance whieh ſhews the extreme pertinency of that 
lg et Os, ; 
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en Mo 5 * were all —— 
train up their children: in the ſoar of God, and. a reli- 
giaus obſervande of his laws: and Moſes devoted the 
greateſtpart of bis life to the ſole purpoſa of teaching, 
reproving, oorrecting, and exhorting the people com- 
mitted to his charge, 10 receive the. infractions of 
wiſdom, and juſtice, and judgment : in which: Aaron 
and Joſhua wern his willing ſellow- Ip boure l.. 

At length, when, from an iueresſed population, and 
thoſe changes which are naturally brought on in all 
countries- by the change of times, ſome new regula- 
tions were thought expedient, 8amuel faunded: 40e 
| ſthools of the prophets. And in theſe a ſueceſſion of 
holy men was raiſed; which did mors than any. ſimi- 
lar ĩnſtitution in any ether nation euer did, or could 
do; effectually to check ignoranaa, liceutiouſneſs, 
immorality, and idolatry. Secured by their whol- 
fome inſtructions, it was long 'befere Judeg became 
diſtraRed by a diverſity of opinion on airil topics; 
or by thoſe diſputes and controverſies concerning 
religion, which have ſo often been tho ſore-runners 
of the deſtruction of other empires. They all ſpake 
one language; they all had one orecd'; and were al 
unanimons in one common cauſe; the preſervation 
of their Jaws: nor were they divided into. 8 
parties, till long aſter the captivity. r. 

It was not left entirely to the diſcretion of the peo- 


a to * or not attend, to this inſtruction. By 
law, 
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ew, every man was obliged to repair to the temple 


three times in the year, and a, Jewiſh ſabbath ad- 
mitted. of no abſentees. Their public inſtructions, 
it would ſeem, were. given in general in the form of 
expoſitions.gn/the. la. What the law required of | 
them was firſt taught: and after, being thus ſhewn, 
from the law what it was that they ought to be, they, 
were freely told what they actually were; far, thoſe 
were not the times when prieſts or praphets degraded. 
themſelyes, or their office, by flattering the people in 
their follies ap their crimes. The earneſtneſs of their 
inſtructions. was proportioned to their importance. 
Nothing was enjoined without this condition being 
annexed to the injunction, that if they obeyed it 
they ſhould be ſucceſaſul: whilſt the heavieſt cala · 
mities were denounced. againſt diſobedianga. And 
more was neither promiſed nor threatened than (as 
appears from their hifiory) was actually performed. 
What Azariab, the fon of Oded, faid to A/c, and all 
Judab, and Benjamin, entered: into the ſpirit, if. not 
into the letter, of every Jewiſh ordinance and in- 
junction: The Lord is with you, while you be with 
bim: and if ye ſeek him, he will be found of you; but 
if ye forſake bim, Be will forſake you. And hence 
that beautiful exhortation of Solomon's: My ſon, keep 
thy father's commandment, and forſake not the law of 
'by mother's bing them continually upon thine bert, and 
i en hens Bp wack. Wien ths gui, RA 1 
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was not attended with many of the difficulties which 
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thee; when thou Nleepeſt, ir hall ketp thee; and toben 
thou awakeſt, it Jball talk with ther, For ide com- 
mandment is a lamp, and the law is light: eros ach 


rs, corned deed n 1. SE TIL 


The communicating of inſtruction to the Jews 


now impede it's progreſs': for, Jewiſh leſſons were 
ſeldom on abſtruſe and abſtracted | ſubjects; nor 
were the people, who were to be inſtructed, then 


bewildered and puzzled with u diſtracting variety of 


topics. Nothing was inculeated that was not firſt 
commanded by the law; ſo that there was then but 
little danger of their youth being initiated in in- 
firudtion which cauſeth to err. Their teachers ſpate no. 


nn the words which man's wiſdom taught, but tubat the 


Holy Ghoſt taught : and the ſum of their inſtructions 
was, to prepare zhe hearts of the people to ſeek 1h: 
law of the Lord, and to do it. The laws were not 


merely obligatory rules of action: they were proper 


and agreeable objects of ſtudy and philoſophic in- 
veſtigation; for they all of them furniſhed leſſons either 
of moral, political, or religious wiſdom. | So far are 
tiny te blog Rabies bi oppo ine worm thoſe 
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e ee 21, 22, eee ee 
have often been admired and extolled in that fine paſſage ſo often 


| quoted from Cicero: = 


_ «« Hpc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſcneftutem bleckant, ſecun- 
« das res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium prebent, delectant 
ee Rog port fag eee 
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of them which are merely ritual, ve blgtly Suit 
cant; and either convey ſome moral leflon, or are a 
commentary on ſome of the artieles of their religion. 
Thoſe too which are typical deſerve to be ſtudied, 
not only ſor their ſecondary; remote, and concealed 
ſenſe, but ſor that which is prĩmary, immediate, and 
obvious. © And the end and aim of the Jewiſh code 
(whether;we-confider it's general regulations, or it's 

minuter and moro particular proviſions) ſeems inva- 


riably. to have been to fix laſting impreſſions, on the 
minds of the people and their children, of the great 
importance of their nee re en ww 
 domy juſtice and judgment. '- cen 
Jo ſhe that many Weit laws which We 
ficial readers may perhaps no ſeem minute and mean, 
if not alſo ſometimes, arbitrary or barbarous, had ſome 
great political object in view, it may ſuffice to men- 
tion one inſtance. More conſtitutions have been 
overturned by inteſtine diviſions than by foreign wars. 
Againſt theſe, therefore, the laws of the Jews provided 
with a degree of prudence and policy, which, if we 
may judge from it's effects, has rarely been equalled. 
The whole community was, by blood, one people. 
This ſtrong tie of union was bound fiill ſaſter by the 
tie of religion. Their ſaith and religious proſeſſion 
were uniform : they all had the ſame miniſters of re- 
ligion, and the ſame temple; and to this temple they 
were all obliged to come from every part of the coun- 
try. And innovations in religion were prevented by 
an abſolute prohibition of every thing belonging to 
| | the 
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the gods of the noſion i as innovations in manners alfo 
were, by a ſimllar interdiction-of all interoburſe with 
ſoreigners . For this Moſes. has been taxed with 
intolerance and barbariſmt an imputation which might 
with equal juſtice have been objected to the law · giver 
of Sparta, as well as e EP pee e of China, 
now perhaps the oldeſt in the world. bn eas 
Almoſt every. other Rane: has encouraged cn 
en to — to it, it was as unſuitable to 
Paleſtine as jt was to thoſe divine ordijnances which 
were intended to keep the people diſtinct and ſeparate 
from other nations. Judea was not à maritime coun- 
try; but it was peculiarly favourahle to/agrieulture, 
and it's inhabitants were remarkably intelligent huſ- 
bandmen. And it is worthy of notice, that the 
great maſter of political wiſdom among the ancients 
has declared, that thoſe in general are the beſt go- 
erke, Wee Fe ire ner a. 1a: 160 
in-huſbapdry and paſturage 7. 11 
Among the Jews, an eee aas which 
God had given them, and an high reverence ſor their 
laws, were the ſtrongeſt features of national charac · 
ter. All their laws and inftitutions had a — 
to eren ou ono to 2 e e 
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from the arts of peace. This purpoſe was ſo much 
favoured by the nature of their country, that ſome of 
their hiſtorians have been of opinion that ſuch, a gar 
vernment could bave exified.in no other ?. Shut up 
between; Libenus, the Euphrates, and Egypt, they 
were, in a manner out of the reach f any ambitious 
ncighhours.; and meditating no conqueſts, they gx. 
cited no qealquſies: neither had they dominions, or 
the reputation of riches of any ſuch extent as that 
they could be a temptation to inyaders, | It was, 
howexer, hy ug means the leading object of. their 
founder to attach men merely to the ſoil of PaleC- 
tine: the true aim of eyery law that was enacted, and 
the prevailing, purpoſe, of all the inſtructiong that 
were given to them was, that they might not de after, 
all the aluminations which the r ee 
done une their gad. 

And no doubt the perſeverance of this poopls i in 
the ſame ſyſtem of religion and religious worſhip, (an 
eyent without a parallel in the hiſtory of the world.) 
is ta' be, accounted-for only from their equally extra- 
ordinary obſervance; of their religious rites. and civil 
uſtirations, .. They. have been. in captivity ; they are 
Spore a ene, the. world, without. 9 ſpot in 0 


9.0 Bases babuiy Palsitinum pro ai regionidas exjmive 
quiddam, quod gentem lanctam atque rempublicam uni iſti ſolo 
« affixit. Extra eas ſedes fi quis populum illun abduxiffet, & 

© ſdem legibus inſtituiſſet rempublicam eandem, non jam reipubliem 
* fua fanctimonia, on Rig ot 
de Repub, Hebr. lib, i, cap - B68. A 
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that they can call their own ; they are every where 
deſpiſed, every where opprefied ;- and yet ſtill they 
preſerve their religion and their laws, and ſtill are a 
pevple: and they ſhall continue to be à people till 
all the [prophecies concerning them be fulfilled: 
whilſt other nations (even thoſe reputed the wiſeſt 
and moſt powerful) ſhall continue to enrich them- 
ſelves by commerce, extend their dominions by con- 
queſt, change, innovate reform, and (if I may uſe 
the term) re-reform, and yet wax vid as doth a vifture, 
and, © like the baſeleſs fabric mung awe and 
® not leave a wreck behind.” | s 
It is not to be concealed; ee e en 
| even in the beſt periods of their hiſtory, were hardly 
more diſtinguiſhed for the excellence of their conſti- 
tution and their general attachment to it, than they 
alſo were for being often refractory and diſobedient. 
This fpirit at laſt grew to ſuch a ſettled and ſyſte- 
matic ſcheme of oppoſition to their rulers, that at 
length it brought on the deſtruction of government, 
and their own expulfion from their country. This 
inconſiſtency is to be acoounted for only (as all wick- 
edneſs is accounted ſot) from the general depravit) 
of human nature. For, though God certainly never 
dealt ſo with any otber nation as he dealt with them, 
fill, with all their advantages, they were but men; 
and all men are naturally wilſul, ſtubborn, and re- 
bellious. It ſhould be remembered too, that, with MW 
many peculiar advantages, they laboured under ſome Lar 
| diſadvaptages. It always has been, an fill is, the deff 
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teproncli of marikind perverſtly to turn bleſſings into 
curſes; ii Hence, even the extraordinary favour ſhewn 
to the Jews might, and no doubt did, lead them to 
think too bighiy of themſelves; and fo, they became 
ell. willed and impatient of controul. And owing 
to this degeneracy, they became an eaſy prey, firſt to 
their own ill- governed paſſions, and then to their 
enemies, ho had long lain in wait to take advantage 
of their errors. For he ibo halb no rule over 1 
r e eee and without walls... 
But what people or what nation is there en 0s 
ſo without fin, as that wwe may judge the Jews either 
for their guilt or their puniſhment? Have we fo little 
experienced in-ourſelves the almoſt irreſiſtible power 
of ſtrong paſſions, and the blindneſe of inveterate 
prejudices, as that we ſhall preſume to ſay, we ſhould 
have done better had we been in their circumſtances? 
I hope we /ſhguld ;- mere modeſty however may re- 
ſtrain us from! the Phariſaical boaſtſulneſs of thanking 
God that we are better, or our nation better, than 
— — er the vengeaner of the 
Romans fell. 01 18 ft K mn ig 
But it was daes, as; mack the misfortune as the 
fault of the Jews, that at laſt their country and their 
government yielded to powerful invaders. - A flock 
of lambs might almoſt as well be upbraided for not 
deſending themſelves againſt a troop of wolves, as the 
Jeus be blamed ſor being eonquered by the Romans. 
I am far from inſinuating by this, that the Jews were 
deficient either in oourage or ſxkill, or even that they 
9 $4} * were 
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their:edtlier''yedrs,”» All that bas juſt been deſcribed 
to you; was the education of adults; and pethaps i 
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were without the uſuid refourchs of war. But their 
miſtifary talents, as well us the principtes:of their reli 
gion, and their laws, totally different: fron thoſe of 
ths Romans, were all ſuch as qualified them to a 
xather on the defenfive than offenſive; and iti war, I 
befteue, the advantage is. always ſuppoſed 0 lie on 
the fide of the aggreſſi·m!jüü 7 

On ſome uo important topics as have here been 
ſuppeſted; wo may fappoſe the Jewiſh inſtructors to 
ma no think of Jews when” compared with! either 
Greeks or Nomanb, it muſt be allowed that it they 
were not ſo ciſtinguiſbetl by their proweſe in war, 
they woe, in the beſt ſenſe e the term, a more en- 
lightened, und of botirſe's more happy) people: This 
enriddle ſuperiority they ſeem! to tneſto have omed in 


which as not; u it other nations, ruſtricted only to 


is nt a cnttie owing to our lewving off our attention 
to it ſo entirely, juſt at the period of life n it cer 
tanly is moſt wantel, and when affe it would pro- 
bably have the beſt eſſtl, that our educm ion does not 
produce alt the: advantages, which, def oe 48 it is 
we tnigbt natürull y Ape Mom it. The funden 
tab laws of our country; and the principles” and duties 
of Chriſtianity, are indeed (ecafiodatly:'explaincd, 
taught, apd/inculeated!: but whilſt it is n tlie power 
af any one who pleuſos to eounteradt und Contradtd 


A theſe 
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theſe in ſtructions, and to pervert and corrupt our 
eſſential duties are not taught to better purpoſe? 
Loet it however be well attended to, that, wee 
this admirable ſyſtem of the Jews, the public teachers 
only finiſhed what the parents! bad bappily begun. 
When parents had trained up their children in ide 
ways they ware i go, the charge devolvetl on tlie fa- 
thers of the hole family, whoſe-offiice it then became 
to fart abgſe ther) Hoc ls, Ale ſbepberur; taking the lambs 
in their arms; um ganbering tbem in their be ſomt. 
No ſooner were the children (to borrow the lan- 
guage df a praphet) 2weancd from the mii, and driwn 
fromthe breafs, thati their parents hegan to aach theme 
Hotolauge, and to ænahle them to wnderfiend dofirine. 
Experieuae confirmed the utility of what the law bad 
previouſly: directed. And on this point the law was 
not d vagus and unpertain: the text id clear and 
ſirong, and partioular even to minuteneſs: parents 
were to teach their childrev, whilſt they ſate in the 
houſe, or walked by the way z When they lay down, 
and When they (ate up. IT be ſume tircumiſtantial 
direction is repeated too again and again; and the 
Pſalmiſt alludes to it in a beautiful paraphtaſe : 7562 
Lord bath Mablhſdad a reſtimony in Jacob, and appointed 
lat in Mus, uihieh bt commanded our forefathers to 
"y known 85 er ee ; that the n 10 
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'born; who ſbould urge and diclare to their ohildten the 
praiſer of the Lord, a his ſtrenpitiʒ aud bis wonder. 
Jub works that he hu dont. The word in the text, 
whieh our tranſlators have very properly rendered 
reach, literally ſignifies in the original, to tobet; a 
metaphorieal term, which, as applied to reaching, is 
ſtrictly and eminentiy proper. The text thus be- 
comes, both in phraſeology and ſentiment, not unlike 
to ohe in St: Peter ®, where the Apoſtle ſays, he thinks 
it meet to ffir up his converts, by putting them in re- 
minen b din gray oo * οο 
On — of the text, and ſome other ſimi- 
tion was not genen un much by 
lectures or leſſons, as by ' oceafional converſation, 
whilſt the parents and children were at work together 
in the Held, or on a journey, or in the ſoeial mo- 
ments of domeſtic: on at the' ning of the fun, 
e . d bing e e 
e the N let 
ad bugs zn bis 1165 00! ine 26-400; Us 
Waal we; dagt th amnnd{ 2:2] 45 0} cobrle By 


1 I. Hiadoſtan, the youth are taught, not within doors, bu 


« the opep. air; and it is a very fingular; but: not unpleaſing, ſpeRacle, 
© to behold in every village a venemble old man, reclined on a ter- 


« raced plain, teaching 'a number of ſurrounding boys, who regard 
* him with the utmoſt reverence and attention, like a ſhepherd feed- 
« ing his flock. In thoſe fimple ſeminaries, where the want of mag. 
amm fron 
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us for a moment try to fancy and to deſeribe in what 


manner 'a. Jewiſh fire probably communicated. his in- 
ſtructions. Imagine then to yourſelves ſo venerable 
a wan fitting in his houſe, with his infant charge around 
him. Taught by the law, induced by the cuſtoms of 


his country, and prompted by natural affection, in- 
imm eonverſations which elſewhere engroſs thoſe 
moments which to a good man are the happieſt of 
2 a Jewiſh/father would be led to gra- 


tify the natural inquiſitiveneſs of his riſing family, by 


explaining to them the origin, the deſign, and the 
Every public feſtival (like a parable or an allegory) 
carried with it it's own. peculiar moral or inſtruction: 
and was, celebrated for the expreſs purpoſe. that it 
might he. not only a memorial to the preſent. gene- 
ration, but as it were a living monument to all pol | 
terity, of the mercies which it was inſtituted to com- 
memorate. And it was expreſely enjoined, that the 
celebration of. every. feaſt, as well as of the paſſoyer, 
ſhould. be introduced with this preface: Thu Sali 
Jirw thy jon in that dy, ſing, This is done becauſe of 
* emopy of kama, ae Eo v8 tradlable fors of the Hindoos 
« are not only prepared for the bufineſs,” but inſtructed in the db- 
* ties of life} a proftund veteration for the object of religious wor- 
© ſhip, reverence of their parents, reſpect ſor their ſeniors;/ Juſtice 
*and humanity towards all men ; but a particular affe&tion for 
1 nee 
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Hot Which de Bord nid umd w. Aware O Which 
more cally us Well as QuMlly that Kind of inſtrue. 
Mod, Whieh it Was dis odge to impurt, is eommuni⸗ 
ede the weckumn and with the ufd of fen- 
Adie dd een Aſidle ragety, Rnagine you ſee him 
dindiug round their arms or their forthends phy lnc- 
tories vor fromtlets, on which Were written four paſ- 
ages of the Law, 'oommementive of ſuch imereNing 
parts of their hiftory as were beſt enleulated to impref 
them with ideas of the goodnef bf God; that, look- 
ing on theſe, they might eber rhe commutdments of 
God, end d Wem. Invite Men dwelling on this en. 
dearing topic, the infinte mereies of God, and re- 
_ eubtity when in the EnfapturedRraitns'of the 1 36th 
pidtin; which" pf; if it was not originally cbmpofed 
for one of theſe patertial Teftares, is udotbtedty well 
adapted to uch ah Occuf Dh. Imagine farther, that 
You hear ſich a father, With afl the Uignity of authö- 
rity, and the exrheftteſs of 'cbnviction, fitſt ſinging 
Jas Wis chen the general moe of worſhip) the fig 
Runs or portion of theh'verit vr verfickt alone, in the 
Winner of fecitutivt; und his Tithe chngtegution, 
 Frained by example as well ks by precept to catch 
ſome portion of his piety and his, ardour, joining in 
reſponſive. chorus, for bis meriy ren ever ! 
We know that ſome of the pſalms were attually ſung 
Sms; Sen 2 5 14 Ame \ 
FR it 3a EW et 
e ad . IT EDN ae 
Deut. xi. from ver. 13 to 21. „ 
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to myſelf z way by which the two great purpoſes of 
hiſtorical inſtruction and national devotion could be 
more Happily promoted, than by ſuch a ſchewe of 
family worſhip.” 

Next, bed him io the fapo tele beopy Ade 
walking by the wey, Catching his ideas from the abs 
jets and the imagery around him, (which moſt pro: 
bably were in general rural,) he would naturally di- 
rect his diſcaunſe to thoſe topies, If be ſaw valllas 
(as in that country he often would) fanding ſo thick 
with corn that they laughed and ſaug for joy, hime 
ſelf and his children might raiſe a choral ſong of 
praiſe to God, who crowned the year with his goodneſs, 
Struck with the aſtogiſhing fertility. of the ſoil of Pa- 
leſtine, and reminded by their phylacteries of the paſ- | 
ſages of. Sgripture in.which that happy circumſtance 
was celebrated; their hearts would he 'tanght to glow 
with gratituile, that the lines had fallen unto them in 
pleaſant places, even in a land flowing with milk auf 
honey, a land. of hills and wallies, that drant (very dif- 
ferent from Egypt !) water of the ram of heaven; þ 
land 91hich the Lord their God cared for, and upon 
whiebh the eyes of the Lord mene fixed from the begannaiy 


well help pointing out 10 them is ſuperiority var 
that land of gam whence they came out ; here (hy 4 
diffiault and arovbleſore buſbendry) a /orried How 
FF ＋ 
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tis hing down or ring up af this our Pn 
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| Jewiſh fire, the inexhauſlible goodneſs of God, who 


own hiſtory in regular ſucceſſion down to that night 


imagine an evening ſong more appoſite to their 
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and" jublgmints ſo righteous + and I farther infer, that 
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gave he fun to rule by day, and the moon and lars to 
rule by night, would ſtill be the unvarying theme of 
every morning and evening hymn. Beginning at the 
creation, when the light was called day, and the dark- 
neſs night, we may imagine him to have traced their 


when the Lord paſſed through Egypt, that night of the 
Lord, which; for that reaſon, was for ever to be much 
obſerved of hed und- 600m to "that day when be 
ſmote the firſt-born of Egypt, unto the day when they 
departed out of Egypt, while God himſelf went before 
them to lead them the way, by day in a pillar of cloud, 
and by night in a pillar of fire. It is hardly poſſible to 


circumſtances, more inſtructive, or more -pleaſing. 


And 'after ſuch an evening ſacrifice, they could not 
but lie down, and riſe up, gratefully acknowledging 7 
how true it was (at leaſt in their own cafe) that day f 
unto ene ee and deere, night ſbewe!h 0 
— © 92. che | 

From this \mperſe@ ſketch or outline (which, bi 
though couſeſſedly imaginary, is not unſupported th 
dy authority) of the ſyſtem of the Jews, I cannot but of 
think myſelf juſtiſied in inferring from it, that there Va, 


is not in all the hiſtory of the world another inſtance 
of another nation ſo truly great, and that had fatuies 


this their greatneſs was owing, under God, in a great 
meaſire to this Ps that their education 


Was 
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e well adapted to their government. 
By calling the Jewiſh nation a greas nation, I by no 
means intend: to ſpeak of them as of a nation diſtin- 
guiſhed only by it's eminence in arts and ſciences ; 
by an extended and lucrative commerce; and ſtill 
teſs, a nation-famed only for military glory and bound- 
leſs empire. The only criterion. of a good govern- 
ment, in my eſtimation, is, that the people living un- 
der it enjoy peace and quietneſs ; and a-well-govern- 
ed and virtuous nation is the only truly great nation. 
Let the character of the Jews be eſtimated by this de- 
finition, and it muſt be owned, that, (as was long ago 
id of them,) the ancient inhabitants of Paleſtine 
were indeed 4 twiſe and underſtanding people. 

Permit me now, by way of application, a little to 
conſider the ſtate of education among ourſelyes : that, 
by comparing ours with that of the Jews and other 
nations, we may better ſee in what points our practice 
is right, and in what wrong; and ſo, either perfiſt in, 
or alter it, as the caſe may be found to require. 

In many reſpects theſe countries and their inha» 
bitants bear a very near reſemblance to Judea and 
the Jews. We dwell in @ goed land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that ſpring out of 
vallies and bills : a land of wheat and barky, and vines, 
and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil, olrue, and 
Boney a land, wherein we eat bread without ſcarceneſs, 
and lack not any thing in it; a land, whoſe flones are 
ron, and out of whoſe bills we may dig braſs. In our 
N 3 manners, 
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maffiers; morebver, arid: habits of life, we are not un- 
Me to Jewiſh” Ponſbolders ; for they (like thoſe of 
our inhabitants who are planters) were uſed to lay up 
in their ſtores, once or twice in à year; things new 


and 01d, ſueh as might anſwer the exigencics of the 


whole year, They lived alſo much, as our phraſe 
is, within themſelves : that is to ſay, they depended 
leſs on markets, and exchanging, bartering, or buy- 
ing and ſelling, with one another, than they did on 
their own reſources, for the ſupply of their domeſtic 
wants, Their religion was the bufis of ours: and 
we are Rill under de dominion of the law; refined 
indeed; and ſpiritualised, and completed by the grace 
and truth of Him woe tome not 10 deftroy the law. 


Neither is the conſtitution of our government, nor 


the adminiſtration of it, (at leaſt in this province, 
for the abfurdity of the New. Bnglanders, who in- 


eorporated into their body of laws ſome of the rituals 


of the Levitieal law, is beneath our notice, materially 
different from thut of the Jews. Theirs indeed was 
u theorfacy, which ours is not, in any other ſenſo 
thun as all government is the ordinande of God. 
Like us, the Jews alfs had a governor,” who, as the 
Vicdgerent of God, ruled by the law of the land; and, 


if de wos & good governor, uad them p wi'h 
wil bs night. © And that de might not; in the words 


ol their biſtortan, bunt rhe Durden of the people alone, 


the moſt eminent perſons of each tribe, who are ſome- 


times a” att? 6 
the 


— 
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tbe elders of the people, were appointed to ſhare with 


bim in the, arduous office. of legilation and goveep- 


ment. ; 212 "= 

Bot, gn the ſubject of educatign, the reſemblance 
fails, Their (as being uneommonly ſuitable to their 
circumſtances) is entitled to the high praiſe of being 
a gaod education: whereas I muſt baſely flatter you 
if were not to declare, that, for the very ſame rear 
ſon, yours aſſuredly is not a good one. It is not per- 
haps your reproach. only, that you pay far tag little 
regard to parental edycation ; but it is highly dilrey 
putable to you, to have it ſaid,. that, with abilitier 
abundantly adequate to 2 very ample proviſion, yay 


have not provided the uſual ſubſtitutes of parental 


education, I could hardly expect to gain credit, 
were I to inſorm a foreigner (what you know is the 
fa) that in a country containing not leſs than half 
a million of ſouls (all of them profeſſing the Chriſtian 
religion, and a majority. of them members of the 
Church of England ; living, moreover, under the 
Britiſh government, and under Britiſh laws: 3 pe 
ple farther advanced in many of the refinements of 
poliſhed life,” than many large diſtricts even of the 
Parent State; and in general thriving, if not opuſent,) 


there yet is not a ſingle ogllege, and only one ſchoo) 


with an endowment adequate to the maintenange of 
even a eommon mechanic. What is fill lefs eredi- 
ble is, that at leaft two thirds of the little education = 
ve recejys arg derived from inſtructors, who are either 
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Id BEN TRD SERVANTS, or TRANSPORTED 'FBLOXs. 
Not a ſhip arrives either with redemptioners or con- 


victts, in which ſchoolmaſters are not as regularly ad- 


vertiſed for ſale, as weavers, tailors,” or utiy other 
trade; with little other difference, that I can hear of, 


' excepting perhaps that the former do not uſually 


fetch fo good a price as the latter. I bluſhed, even 
for an Heathen State, when, long ago; I read, in one 
of the moſt intelligent moral writers of Greece, that 
they alſo were chargeable with an equally ſhameful 
and cruel inſtance of negligence f. Any ſuch inat- 
tention you' are far enough from practiſing in the 
other concerns of life ; in which no people are more 


* Redemptioners were ſuch Europeans as, reſolving to emigrate 
to America, and not being able to pay for their paſſage, contracted 
with captains of ſhips to be permitted, on their arrival in America, 
to find a maſter for themſelves, who, on their agreeing to ſerve him 
F ˙ 1 igementerngs 1. 4, og 
low, or the money Tor their pallhge. 


1 un lee 
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pigerric d Tos baby, The practioe of many perſons at 
preſent is very ridiculous : of the moſt capable of their ſervants 


they appoint ſome to be huſbandmen, ſome to be commanders of 
veſſels, ſome to be merchants, ſome to be ſtewards, and ſome to 
be money · ſcriveners; » whereas, if they happen to meet with one 
who is either a drunkard or a glutton, and utterly incapable af 
buſineſs, to him they allot the management of their children. 
W 


* expert, 
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cs their intereſt. I do not 


mean to offend you, when I mention the ſarcaſtie 


remurk of Diogenes to the people of Megara; of 
which many particulars that I have obſerved among 
you have oſten reminded me. Seeing they took great 
care of their property, and paid little attention to the 
riſing generation, be ſaid, eee e ee | 
their ſwine than one of their children. 

This very reproachful e in ay | 
middle colonies it is in your power to remove; and 
long ago. But, beſides this, public education labours 
under another great diſadyantage among you, which 
I am afraid it is not in your power to remove: I mean 
the neceſſity you are under of bringing up your chil- 
dren among flaves. Whilft I knew ſlaves and ſlavery 
at a diſtance and in theory only; I both thought and 
ſaid, that, were it poſſible, from motives of curioſity, 
1 could have a defire to bring up a child with the - 
temper of a baſhaw, at once cowardly and cruel, I 
would give him, in his early years, an-unlimited con- 
troul over ſlaves. I thank God our children no where 
have ſuch abſolute authority over their attendants, - 
who are always ſlaves, as is here ſtated ; but they have 
every where too much: yet is it very far from pro- 
dueing, in ſact, any ſuch effect as, when I judged of 
it only from theory, I have owned I expected it 
would; for, I willingly bear you teſtimony, that, as 
far as my obſervations for more than ten years in the 
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owing to the form of | your government, and to your 


nations who paſſeſs them in Ameries ; which, if founded in fact, 


ences. The Spaniards, whoſe national character is not generally 
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midſt of ſlaves are to be depended on, you are in the 
treatment of flaves mild and humane d. - Much of 
this (L can ſuppoſe) may be owing ta yqur natural 
good temper and good fanſe : but more (I truſt) is 


religion ; becauſe it is a texture oſ national obaracter 
In which we again have the bhonour to reſemble the 
Jews, who like us had ſlaves, and like us treated 
them with kindneſs. And when it is conſidered 
hat, according to the ſubardination of conditions 
{which, for the good of all, aur Maker has eſtabliſhed 
among mankind,) ſome. muſt toil and drudge for 
others; whilſt ſlaves are well treated, and -maſiers 
well ſerved, the argument is not perhaps ſo deciſive 
(as it is oſten aſſumed to be) that this kind of con- 


l have heard aremark on the treatment of ſlaves by the different 


iS  . SU ERC 


( 1 believe it is,) may perhaps ſuggeſt ſome not incuriqus infer- 


fuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed for gentleneſs, ave ſaid to be the molt 
mdalgent maſters to flaves : next to them the French ; then the 
Eoglik ; and left of all, the Dutch. I once heard an Indian male 
the {ame obſcrration reſpecting the French and Engliſh, in ther 
treatment of Indians. The remark is not an uncommon one, that 
perſons-molt clamorous about liberty are in general (on a compa- 
rifon with others) moſt apt to be domineering and tyrannical in their 
private characters ; for the ſame reaſon, I preſume; that eves ty- 
rants, who have always been deſpots, are ſometimes found to be 
indulgent and generous, whilſt none are more apt to be inſolent 
and t yrannical than thoſe who, having been ſlayeg, ſuddeniy be 


nection 
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necton between a maſter and n ſervant is leſs liberal, 
and leſs adyantageous, than the venal and mercenary 
one of compact and hire; which is 8 
diſadvantages, uny more than flavery. e, 

T own, however, that I diſlike Navery ; be | 
other reaſons, becauſe, as it is here conducted, it has 
pernicious effects on the ſocial tate, by being unſa- 
yourable to education. It certainly is no neceſſary 
eitcumſtance, eſſential to the condition of a flave; 
that he ſhould be unedacated: yet this is the gene- 
ral, and almoſt univerſal, lot of ſlaves: Such extreme, 
deliberute, and ſyſtematie inattention to all mental 
improvement, in ſo large a portion of our ſpecies, gives 
far too much countenance and encouragement to 
thoſe abject perſons who are contented to be rude 
and ignorant. By ſeeing haman beings, who, though 
uninfortned, ate yet ſatisfied with their lot, and never 
think of aſpiring after knowledge, -an-acquieſcence 
under à want of knowledge is produced; which is 


conſequenee than you ſeem to be aware of. Awhite 
man can hardly be ſo totally illiterate and without 
inſtruction as not to be in many reſpects better 
informed, and a wiſer man, than ſlaves in general are. 
With ſlaves, however, he muſt often aſſociate; and 
with them he ſeldom finds renſon to draw compar 
ſons in disſavour of his own attainments: however 
low then he may be in the ſeale of intellectual im- 
provement, whilſt he ſees others who are full lower, 
he ceaſes to be aſhamed of his deficiencies. It has 
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appeared to me, (and I fear I am not miſtaken,) that 
the labouring claſſes of people here differ from thoſe 
in the ſame ſphere of life in the Parent State, in two 
particulars : they are more ignorant, and they are leſs 
religious, I am far from meaning to ſay either that 
they have not as good natural parts, or that they are 
more depraved'; what I mean is, that they have little 
or no acquired information ; and though they are not 
perhaps particularly immoral, they are not moral on 
a proper principle; they are not religious; they nei- 
ther know, nor wiſh to know, much of religion, Their 
want of general information may be accounted for 
in ſome meaſure, perhaps, from the great heats of 
our ſummers, which, I am very ſenſible, indiſpoſe all 
of us to exertion and habits of ſtudy: but, it can 
hardly admit of a doubt, that it is owing far more to 
their being ſo much with people ſtill leſs inſormed 
than themſelves. For their unconcern about reli- 
gion (a circumſtance of particular unhappineſs to 
themſelves,” and hardly leſs to be regretted by the 
community) it probably is to be aſcribed to the ſame 
_ cauſes; that is to ſay, the ſame want of education, 
by which they might be informed of the value of re- 
ligion : and; perhaps, in no ſmall degree, to the par- 
ticularly unaſſuming, unauthoritative, and unalluring 


way in which religious knowledge is here communi- f 


cated; as well as to the very few opportunities they «] 
have, or can have, of receiving religious inſtruction. G7 
Under the moſt ſavourable circurnftances, a majority . 
ene province cannot hope to attend * 


public 
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a ſortnight or three weeks : and what miniſter can 
betend privately to viſit his pariſhioners (the moſt 


important part, perhaps, of the' 2 amen 
pariſh of fifty or ſixty miles extent? 


When I faid that tes thirds'of the: pub tow 
employed in Maryland in the inſtruction of youth 
were either indented ſervants or convicts, the afſer- 
tion was not made quite at random, nor without as 
much previous authentic information as the nature 
of the caſe would admit of, If you enquire who 
and what the other third are, the anſwer muſt be, 
that, in general, they are aliens, and in very few in- 
ſtances members of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
Were it not the hard fate of religion to be regarded 
as an inferior and inſignificant part of education, it 
muſt be deemed incongruous, that thoſe natives who 
are born in the communion of the Church of England, 
and are intended and expected to continue in her 
communion, ſhould be taught their religicn by diſ- 
ſenters . One of the firſt and moſt obvious effects 

EEE 

* Dr. South, in the cloſe of his Sermon on Education, ſpeaking 
of ſchools and academies kept by difſenters, declares, in his warm 
and ſtrong manner, that * it is a practice that looks with a more 


© threatening aſpe& upon religion than any one fanatical or repub- 
« lican encroachment made upon it beſides : for, this is the dire& 
and certain way to bring up a race of mortal enemies both to 


„Church and State. To derive, propagate, and immortalize the 


principles and praftices of forty-one to poſterity, is ſchiſm and 
Won ever ; faction and rebellion in cula feculorum z 
| | « which, 
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of iis looſe manner of enforcing religious imprefiions 
u d fort of general latitudinarianifa : and when 


mankind have once been brought to think that one 
religion is as good as another, the next ſlep is to 
conclude that the thing itfelf is not of much mo- 
ment: and when religion in general is thus fet at 
naught, neither good morals, nor good conduct, will 
de much regarded, I ſhould imagine there are few 
_ perfons ſo carelets (not to ſay profligate) as not to 
be ſhocked at the idea of leaving bebind them a de- 
generate and worthlefs poſterity, . It were better (a 
the famous William Penn, long ago obſerved) that 
the world ſhould now end with us, than that ve 
ſhould be the means of oontinuing it only that it 
may be wicked and anierable. 

The truth is, we are ſo much out of order in this 
great buſineſs, that it would be to compliment us 
w lay we have only the ſin of neglect to anſwer for. 
We bave not only left undone that which we ought 
to have done; but have alſo done that which ue 
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* zehich, I am ſure, no honeſt Engliſh heart will ever ſay Amen to. 
* We have, I own, laws againſt conventicles: but believe it, it would 
de but labour in zain to go about to ſuppreſs them, whilſt theſe 
< nurſeries of diſobedience are ſuffered to continue, For, thoſe firſt 
< and carly averſions to the government, which theſe ſhall infuſe 
. into the minds of children, will be too firong for the cleardh 
* after-convitions which can paſs upon them when they are meu. 
< So that when theſc under. ground workers have once planted a 
riet, let no governor think, that, by all the arts of clemency aud 
© eondeſcenſion, or any other cultivation whatſoever, he ſhall cbangt 
amn PIO: vol. 5. e 
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wtht uit to hve dowe, And that we hre not already 
reprotiets 1 Worry good 4007k, is more owing to the 
of God, who had fingatarly bleſſed the 
people of | theſe bountries with a natural abhorrenoe 
of every thing that is monſtrous either in vice or in 
folly, than to out care and prodence in nfiredimg 
the riſing generution. We have among us proofs in 
alindative of the influence of education; but unſur. 
tonately they are the proofs only of the dud, the 
wrong effects of a dad eddcation, They too-plainty 
ſhew what men may become by being trained up in 

In either moval or political conduct it is reckoned 
no Ordinary proof of wiidom to ſubmit ſometimes to 
be taught even by an enemy. Mark then the von- 
duct of the various ſeftavies now every where ipring- 
ing up among us, like weeds av # neglected (oil. They 


net only plant their ſchools in every place where they 
can have the moſt 'diftant profpect of ſucces ; ht 


they have conducted their interefts with ſuch devp 
policy, that {as was obſerved of the Jeſuits m Europe) 
they Have ahnoſt monopotized the inſtruction of our 
youth. Of vor American colleges only to- thin 
— Sith principles tiv-ells- 
bliſhed religibn. (00 JUDGHY Of 
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| exceptions. | Yet, even with thoſe men; and-in-thoſ 
places, the education is not of the right ſort. Proud, 
- as] perhaps it is no reproach to us to own that 
on the model of the Parent: State, yet much more 
diſpoſed to copy her ſollies and her vices than her 
merits and her virtues, we ſervilely - follow the 
track ſhe chalks out for us, in inſtances where we 
might commendably depart from it: and hence even 
our beſt education, like her's, is incongruous with 
our religion and our laws. As Chriſtians; there 


ſurely is a propriety in our being taught the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity; and as ſubjects, intended to lire under 
a monarchy, e are at leaſt prepoſterouſly, if not 
_ dangerouſly, 2 when we are taught to prefer 
republicaniſm. Yet what are all the admired authors 
uſually found in ſchools, to the ſtudy of whom alone 
we devote our firſt and beſt years, but the ſeducing 
panegyriſts of a very lax morality, and of ſtill more 
enable us to ſhine as orators and rhetoricians: but, 
What are theſe in compariſon, with the impprtance of 
forming good men and good citizens ? , You, wil 
belieus me, it is not without ſome com punclion of 

heart e vel 
enrned bays ſrom the brows of theſe admired writers 
to wbom ſo large. a portion of. my life has been de- 
voted, and in whoſe bewitching ſociety I fill ſpend 


(and as W. 2 pleaſanteſt 
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moments. Let them Aill-be read; Mill iudied, and 


ſill adrhired ; as no doubt they always will be by all 


men of true taſte : but let not our youth be ſent to 
them only, to learn their duty to God, their neigh- 
bour, and themſelves. It is high time that the chil- 
dren of Chriſtian parents ſhould have a Chriſtian 
education: it is high time that we ſhould, in eatneſt, 
and totally, renounce Heatheniſm; the doing of which, 
a learned Divine-* ſays, is the true meaning of the 
promiſe, to renounce the oe a wk made 
for us at our baptiſm. 7 

When, —— bogicnivg of this diſcourſe, 1 
took the liberty to cenſure writers on education for 
having confined their obſervations too much to ſchools 
and ſchoolmaſters, I hope I could not be underſtood 
s meaning to infinuate that I thought either ſchools 
or ſchoolmaſters to be improper or unneceſſary. Pas 
rents, no doubt, are the natural tutors of their own 
children: and though, under the ſtrict government 
of Sparta, this was ſound to be too great a power to be 
ſafely truſted in their hands, he muſt be a bold man 
who ſhould venture to recommend to the State to 
exerciſe the ſame power ini the ſame way now, in the 
cighteenth century, and in the province of Maryland. 
Not that it is a privilege, on which parents ſeein now 
to ſet any high value; whatever might be the caſe, if 
it were inyaded : their great fault and greater re- 
proach is, that they take little or no concern about it. 
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Perſectly indifferent who educates their children, ſo 
that they themſelves have not the trouble of attending 
to it, they perſuade themſelves their duty is done, and 
done well, whilſt they pay for having it done; no 
matter how, or by whom. So far, however, am 
from undervaluing either ſchools or ſchoolmaſters, 
that I think it one of the moſt objeRionable circum- 
ſtances belonging to your province that it has in it 
fo few of either, a are n 
encouraged. 

No public meaſure, Fea has lately been 
brought forward which I think more proper or more 
commendable ; than the . propoſed incorporation of 
theſe ſchools. . That it would haye been better to 
have made each of the ſeparate ſchools a good ſchool, 
will hardly be diſputed : I am thankful, however, 
that at laſt we have the proſpect of at leaſt one re- 
putable ſchool on the Weſtern ſhore. In what has 
hitherto been done in the matter, you ſeem to me to 
| have done well: and I feel it to be my duty, as it 
certainly is my pleaſure, to bid you go on, and proſper. 
You muſt indeed, literally, go on; or all that has yet 
been done has been done in vain, Haying now 
given being to an infant ſeminary, you muſt not, like 
the oftrich, deſert your own offspring. If it be not, 
in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, a child of your own, it is at 
leaſt an orphan and a minor, and you are it's truſtees 
and guardians. This truſt, I can well rely, you vill 

faithfully perform : and as the time is now come for 


you 2 8 rules an e for it's future govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, let me yet have leave to ſuggeſt an obſervation 
or t yo reſpecting both the diſcipline and the inſtruc- 
tion Which it may be expedient to promote in it. 
As to diſeipline, the firſt and moſt eſſential point 
s the chooſitig à proper perſon to prefide over your 
ſchool: and, in determining who is proper, it will 
behoove you to be eſpecially careful to “ chooſe no 
man out of favour or affection, or any other worldly 
* conſideration,” but with a ſincere regard to the ho- 
% nour of Almighty God and our blefſed Saviour, a8 
« you tender the intereſts" of the Chriſtian religion 
* and the good of men's ſouls . Condeſcend to 
copy the precaution of a venerable Society, to which 
America has long owed the greateſt obligations: and 
have good affurances of your ſchoolmaſter's © zeal 
for the Chriſtian religion; diligence in his calling; 
affection to the preſent Government; and conformity 
to the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church of Eng- 


land f. Let him be required alſo, after the example 
of another no leſs yenerable Society t, on his ad- 


miffion' into your ſchool, to ſubſcribe ſome ſuch ſolemn 
declaration or promiſe, as follows: that he does 
© heartily acknowledge his majeſty King George to 
de the only rightful and lawful king of theſe realms; 
and will, to the utmoſt of his power, educate the 
"CINE EL Gan WACIAIPLE 


* InflruRions given by the Society for R Chriſtian 
Knowledge. 
+ Do. by the Society for propagating the Goſpel in Foreign Parts. 
1 That for promoting Charity-ſchools in Ireland. 
Oa 
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« their duty to him as ſuch: that he will not, by any 
e words or actions, do any thing whereby to leſſen 
e their eſteem of, or their obedience to, the preſent 
Government: that, upon all public days, when the 
children of this ſchool may be likely to bear a part 
* in any tumults and riots, (which are an affront to 
Government, and fo great a ſcandal, as well as pre- 
« judice, to theſe realms,) he will do bis beſt to keep 
© them in, and reſtrain ſuch licentiouſneſs,” And 
© hkewiR, if there be any catechiſms br inſtitutions 
* whieh teach or encourage any exceptionable politi- 
coal or party principles, ſuch as are incompatible with 
the Law and the Conſtitution of this country, he 
'« will immediately throw them aſide, as pernicious 
© tothe original deſign of this pions nurſery . 
Tou will alfo, I imagine, think; it incumbent on 
you to do at leaſt ſomething towards diredting and 
ſettling ſome preſtribed plan, manner, or ſyſtem, by 
which you judge it proper that public inſtruction 
ſhould be-communicated; It is true, indeed, that, in 
my own country, I have ſeen and experienced the 
 ſhort-ſightedneſs of that wiſdom, which, in the ſound- 
ing of ſchools and other ſeminaries of learning, hoped 
to perpetuate good principles, by ordeting. and es. 
Joining a particular ſet of books o be read; books 
which have now long been obſolete. But, to avoid 
this rock, it is not neceſſary to run upon another, 
and to leave the courſe of reading or ſtudy open to 


the capriee of every new governor of a natidnal inſti- 
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direct, not only what ſhall not be ſtudied, but what 

ſhall. Inſtead of indiſcriminately compelling all our 
youth, with or without a genius adapted to ſuch 
ſtudies; to ſpend the whole period of education in 
fruitleſs attempts, merely (as Milton ſays) to ſcrape 
« together a little miſerable Greek and Latin,” it is 
much to be wiſhed: ſome diſcrimination. could be 
made; and that boys hereafter might be taught, not 
words only, but ſuch things as they are beſt qualified 
to learn, and ſuch as are likely to be of moſt uſe to 
them is. the part they are bereaſter to act in the great 
drama of life, - What is practicable and uſeſul in one 
country, might be made ſo in another. In Ruſſia, a 
grand ſcheme: was formed. for inſtituting one great 
uniform, plan of a national education; which was to 
taught in ſchools) various branches of natural philo- 
ſophy, as applied to the practical buſineſſes of liſe; 
together with lectures on naval, military, civil, and 
commercial ſubjects; and more particularly, inftruc- 
tion in agriculture. That it has not been carried 
into effect, I have not been informed : if it has, it is 
hardly poſſible it ſhould not have ſucceeded . How 
far ſuch a project could. be brought to bear in theſe 
times, and in this country, I do not take upon me to 
ſay : but to make it a part of our preſent plans, (I 
own) L thiok, is impratticable.. If, however, we can- 


WU ee ptr pf ly SAL] RY" Ch 
here mentioned, are referred to the Biographia Britannica, new 
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not be taught all that is proper, we may at leaſt ayoid 
being taught what is improper. And, with all due 
deference to ſome great authorities, let me, without 
offence, be here permitted to mention, that our ex- 
treme partiality for oratory, and ſpeech-making, may 
with great propriety be diſcontinued. I am neither 
prepared nor diſpoſed to enter into a full compariſon 
of the advantages and diſadvantages of oratory : my 
opinion is, that, whatever may formerly have been the 
caſe, it now every where does much more harm than 
it does good anywhere. It is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe, along 
with their rules and modes of ſpeaking, we ſometimes 
adopt the ſentiments and principles of our great maſ- 
ters in the art, who were republicans, that orators are 
in general adverſe to government. If I am not much 
miſtaken, I have not unfrequently heard ſpeeches re- 
plete with ſedition, whilſt yet the ſpeaker had no 
ſerious ill will nor miſchievous intention againſt go- 
vernment, nor any other aim than the credit of 
making a popular harangue. No injury, therefore, 

I apprehend, will be done to your inſtitution, though 
declamations and ſpeech-days ſhould be no part of 
it's ſyſtem. 

W avid ee ende ig can- 
not well be ſpeciſied and enjoined by ſtatute: but 
there is one book of inſtruction, which (by the bleſſ- 

ing of God, I traſt) will never come into diſuſe; I 
mean, THE BIBLE. Let claſſical learning ſtill be at- 
tended to as it deſerves ;. and no man is more ready 
F at 
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much attended to : but, let it no longer monopolize 
all our attention. Let ſchools, at length, come to be 
regarded as nurſeries of religion and good morals, as 
well as ſeminaries of learning; and, whilſt we read 
and ſtudy the claſſics, (as excellent models of all that 
is elegant or perſect in compoſition,) let us take due 
care not to be miſled either by their looſe morals, or 
any of their falſe notions of government. Thus read, 
and thus ſtudied, ſo far from doing barm, they may 
do good. I ſee nothing incompatible between a fine 
taſte and a pure morality, between being a good 
Scholar and a good Chriſtian, Thus guarded, we 
may read tribunitial harangues againſt legal reſtraints, 
without even weakening that neceſſary and juſt ſub- 
jection 10 thoſe higher powers, who were ordained by 
God for the benefit of man: we may admire the 
language and elegance of the compoſition, whilſt we 
deſpiſe and deteſt it's principles. But I have not 
been ſo heedleſs an obſerver of men and things, as not 
to have ſeen inſtances, in abundance of men, of liberal, 
generous, and cultivated minds, loſt and undone by 
the habit, firſt acquired at ſchool, of reading only 
claſſics : inſtead of loving Chriſtian verity and purity, 
they have thus become contented to grope and grovel 
in the darkneſs and filth of Heathenifm, 

If the picture, preſented to you in this diſcourſe, of 
the Jewiſh ſyſtem of education, (a picture which I be- 
lieve to be drawn from the life,) has appeared to you, 

as I own it has to- me, better calculated than that of 
4 

04 that 
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that warm attachment and love for their country 


which alone deſerves to be called rational, - virtuous, bl 
or Chriſtian, you will not perhaps think it beneath ha 
you to imitate at leaſt thoſe parts of it which are fr 
+ "ſuitable to your circumſtances. Something like a 150 


compromiſe, it would ſeem, might eaſily and advan- 
tageouſly be made between the exceſſive dread and 
abhorrence which Jews were taught to entertain of 
Gentile principles and manners, and the no leſs ex- 
ceſſive predileQion of Chriſtians for them. And 
ſhould the idea of ſuch an accommodation be favour- 
ably received, I take the liberty to ſuggeſt to you two 
points in the Jewiſh code, which, I perſuade myſelſ, 
will be found as practicable as they certainly are 
reaſonable. Whilſt it ſhall continue to be thought 
proper that, as an eſſential part of a liberal education, 
our youth ſhould be enabled to read the immortal 
compoſitions of Heathen orators and poets in their 
original languages, I hope it will not be thought leſs 
proper that they ſhould be enabled to read the Scrip- 
tures alſo in their reſpective original languages. 1 
likewiſe hope it will not be thought - leſs neceſſary, 
nor (permit me to add) leſs agreeable, that the Hiſtory, 
the Laws, and the Conſtitution of our on country 
ſhould be diligently read and ſtudied by our young 
men, whether in a ſchool eee than thoſe of 
the Heathen ſtates of antiquity. lien, 
To conclude—May you fo found and late the 
inſtitution now to be put under your guardianſhip, 
cr may you ſo 3 12000 3 watch over it 
v | when 
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when. founded, as that it may be an honour and a 
bleſſing to your country! And, O may that God, who 
hath fed us all our lives long, and hath redeemed us 
from all evil; Bleſs our children, and teach them the good 
way wherein they ſhould walk * . 


Gen. ch. xlviii; ver. 15. and Exod. ch. xvii. ver. 20. 
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DISCOURSE v. 
o REDUCING THE REVENUE or THE CLERGY. 
ß ——— 


Pnovznzs, ch. xxiv. ver. 21, 


My Son, fear thou the Lord, and the King ; and medil: 
not with them that are given to change. 


Ir was far from Solomon's intention, in this earneſt 
dehortation to his ſon, to diſcountenance all change; 
as that would differ but little from diſcountenancing 
all improvements. In arts and ſciences, it is com- 
mendable in men to be always aiming at /ometbny 
new, and even to be grven to change ; as far at leaſt as 
real improvements imply change +. It is in matters 


+ Preached at Annapolis, in Maryland, in the year 1971. 


+ © Magnum cert? diſcrimen inter res civiles & artes: non enim 
idem periculum à novo motu, & à nova luce. Verùm, in rebus 
« civilibus, mutatio etiam in melidùs ſuſpecta eſt ob perturbationem: 
cum civilia auctoritate, conſenſu, fam3 & opinione, non demon- 
<« ſtratione, nitantur. In artibus autem & ſeientiis, tanquam in 
u metalli fodinis, omnia novis operibus & ulterioribus progreſſibus 
circumſtrepere debent. Lord Bacon. 
| only 
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only which concern government, morality and reli. 
gion, that this propenlity to change becomes danger- 
ous ; becauſe, in thoſe points more eſpecially, man- 
Lind mne, 
ment, 
On other ſubjeQs men may ſpoonlate, try experk- 
ments, and attempt improvements, if not always with 
advantage, yet perbaps without danger. But there 
is danger, even in the notion, that religion and 
government admit of improvement; much of their 
influence and efficacy depending on the perſuaſion 
that they are already perſect. This is the argument 
of the text, in which the wiſeſt of men reſts a reſpect 
and reverence ſor laws, either human or divine, en- 
trely on the perſuaſion that 3 
|t is by;no/mems-alerted or infinuated, that any 
religious eſtabliſhment, or any form of government, 
either is, or ever was, ſo faultleſs as to be abſolutely 
incapable of amendment; nor that it is not wiſe and 
proper for mankind to endeavour to render both ſtill 
more and more perſect. All that can be inferred 
from the text is, that every man who has a due regard 
for God, whoſe will it is that mankind ſhould be re- 
ligious, and live under government, (without both of 
which it is impoffible they ever ſhould live happily,) 
will be cautious how he liſtens to any new projects 
vhich it is poſſible may weaken the foundations of 
either the one or the other. With no defire wholly to 
controul this innate bias of the human mind, Solomon 
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is contented to Tegulate it ; and; therefore, equally 
careful not to encourage his ſon in the viſionary and 
romantic idea, (not unnetural to a youthful mind, that 
in government and religion it was expedient to plan 
freſh alterations and to aim at farther improvement, 
he warns him againſt thoſe bold reformers who ar: 
uſually eager to change o/d things for no better reaſon 
than that they are old, and to _— new 2 Benut- 
e e 16:37, fb 92 
Unſteadineſs, and a propenifi by to nn are as ha- 
Pet to communities as a levity in ſhifting from 
opinion to opinion is diſreputable to individual 
Fickleneſs is a prevailing feature in the character of 
children: and if there be any foundation ſor the 
ſuppoſition of etymologiſts, that the word changelog, 
as denoting an idiot, is derived from this childiſh 
paſſion for edange, (it proves that the being given 
change has long and generally —_ 3 a5 
eminently unwiſ. 
It is remarkable that this Fwd predilefticn for 
change, with all it's good and all it's bad conſe- 
quences, prevails chiefly among Europeans. Whc- 
ther we, who {inhabit Europe, (for I conſider the 
Britiſh colonies in North America ſtill as Europeans 
in this reſpec) were originally formed with more ac- 
tive minds, or whether there be ſomething in ov 
climates that is peculiarly adapted to ſet our facultics 
in motion, we want data to enable us to determine: 
but the fact is not more extraordinary than it is ccr- 


hein, that moſt of the great — of the world 
; 3 have 
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have, taken place, not in Africa,, nor till very lately 
in America, but in Aſia, and in Europe. It is hardly 
more characteriſtical of the governments of Europe 
to be liable to change, than it is of thoſe of the Eaſt, 
that, like the laws of the Medes and Perſians, they 
alter not; or, if in ſome of them great revolutions 
have ſometimes occurred, they have been effected, 
not as in European ſtates, by any fluctuations in the 
popular opinion, but by the overbearing ambition of 
ſome towering and ſucceſsſul individual. Of the 
truth of this remark the / great kingdom oſ China is 
a (triking inſtance; in which; with the exception of 
that ſingle revolution which ſet ; the preſent | Tartar 
family on the throne, (but which produced no alte- 
ration in the internal ſtate, of the country,) no change 
of any moment affecting their government: is record- 
ed in their hiſtory. Their other inſtitutions, and 
eren their manners, are EY and per- 

manera; add wt 10 wiohirl off zue of N 
Juſt the contrary -is the chad erieſaho-itigs: of 
Europe, and their deperidlenties. Here every thing is 
in a ſtate of perpetual mutability. To what extent 
that motley principle called Faſbion, which exiſts | 
and flouriſhes only by change, prevailed in the ancient 
ſtates of Greece and Rome, it might not perhaps be 
eaſy to aſcertain: but I believe, i it is now peculiar to 
us, on this fide, the Line, to yield to the dictates. of 
faſhion, not only in the leſs ſignifieant circumſtances 
of life, ſuch, as dreſs, food, amuſement, and modes of 
living, 1 but alſo in. manners, ee, principles, and 
| doctrines, 


* 
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'doArines; Men of reading and obſervation can 
eaſily name the times and the countries, when par. 
ticular ſyſtems of philoſophy, particular tenets of re. 
ligion, one after another, have been adopted merely 
through the caprices of faſhion, Of theſe ſyſtem 


many, after. enjoying a ſhort-lived glory, are noy 
fallen into total diſeſteem, in ſome inſtances perhaps 
with as little reaſon as they were before: embraced, 
Nothing of this ſort enters into the character of the 
people of the Eaſt, who are us tenacious of old op. 
niĩons and old cuſtoms as we are fickle and change- i 
able. A modern Bramin differs but little either in a 
principle or practice from Zoroaſter, the founder of re 
his ſet ; whilſt neither a Church, nor à SeR, nor x d 
"a A nor a Form of Government, * 
can be named in Europe, which has not * ol 
manf und great alterations. ti 
Conſidered in this point of view, the hiſtory of 
Europe is but the hiſtory of the changes and chances Wil © 
which have reſulted from the fluctuation of opinions, no 


Every age has had, and ſtill has, it's appropriate fes- 
ture: and every country has been, and is, diſtinguilh-WW ©! 
ed by ſome certain caſt of ſentiment, ſome ruling Wl * 
' propenſity, or the prevalence of ſome favourite and me 
faſhionable mode of thinking. It would be more than 5 


curious (if it were poſſible)'to aſcertain,” and cold bu. 
into one point of view, all the effects that have flow 10 

d 

ed from this unchangeableneſß i in the Southern wor! er 


ſor the purpoſe of comparing them with the effect * 


to ww our propenfity to change bas given fy 
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in ſome reſpeQs, each peculiarity has, no doubt, been 
both advantageous and diſadvantageous to the inha- 
bitants of either hemiſphere. We owe it to this our 
variableneſs of temper, that our characters are more 
diverſified, and of courſe more intereſting; and to this 
unceaſing ſearch after improvement we alſo probably 
owe our acknowledged ſuperiority in arts and ſci- 
ences. But it is much to be queſtioned, whether 
our advancement in goodneſs and happineſs has kept 
pace with all theſe other boaſted improvements. As 
individuals, we are litigious, diflatisfied, and reſtleſs ; 
and, in our public capacities, ſactious, turbulent, and 
rebellious: whilſt the poor Gentoo, even under the 
deluſions of a falſe religion, is in practice humble, 
unoffending, quiet, and peaceable, to a degree that 
ought to ſhame diſcontented and EIS 
tians. 

Such is the "TIES of man, and fuch the per- 
ſection of art, that, to effect any great improvements, 
no ordinary portion of time is neceſſary; ſo that, con- 
ſidering how ſhort life is, and how limited our capa- 
cities, even in their beſt eſtate, conſeſſedly are, it 
might be well, if, going on in a progreſſive ſtate of 
melioration, one age could finiſh what another be- 
gan, This, bowever, is not now the uſual courſe of 
human conduct: inſtead of availing ourſelves of the 
wiſdom of thoſe who bave gone before us, the em- 
ployment of one age is to pull down what the pre- 
ceding age had eſtabliſhed, and one reigning error is 
deſtroyed only to make room for another. Falſe 


ſyſtems 
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Sitckab are thus not unſrequently raiſed on the viting 
of fulſe ſyſtems,” whilſt-we thus run from extreme to 
extreme: truth is miſſed; and mankind, though 
always in ſearch deer wacher e N liſe 
without finding it. Hi SHITE 0 716 

Still given avehunge; and Gill-prone to PR with 
things which it would be our wiſdoin and ſelicity not 
to meddle with, the faſhion of this our day is, (to the 
reproach perhaps of our inventive faculties;) not to 
adventure on new, hazardous, and untried experi- 
ments of our on, but ſervilely to copy: the faults 
and the ſollies of thoſe whoſe deſperate projects of 
innovation brought ſo dark a cloud over the brightci 
period of our hiſtory in the laſt century. Like the 
buſy medalers in the grand rebellion, our ruling paſ- 
fion is to diſlixe and quarrel with every thing that is 
ſettled ; and it ſeems to be our higheſt gratification 
to be permitted to pull to pieces and deſtroy ſyſtems 
aid eſtabliſnments which it would nen hve ex- 
cceded our abilities to have ſormed. | 

Inſtead of a careful and diſpaſſionate ſtudy of our 
preſent Conſtitution, (which wants but to be ſtudied 
and underſtood to be admired and reverenced be- 
yond any form of government merely human that 
ever was eſtabliſhed upon earth,) we examine it only 
to find out it's flaws : as ſome philoſophers, more cu- 
rious than wiſe, furniſh themſelves with glaſſes of er- mat 
traordinary powers, to enable them to diſcover the eng 
ſpots of the ſun. There have, no doubt, been pe- "uf 
node in our hiſtory, when our anceſtors, under a dif- 
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ready and tame in giving up their, own; opinions as 
individuals, through a blind deference. to the judg- 
ments of others. It was then the faſhion to acquieſce 
in whatever had been long eſtabliſned. And it is 
neither; ſuperſtition. nor fally thus to be contented 
with inſtitutions oſ long continuance, though palpa- 
bly imperfect; even in preference to ſuch as in the- 
ory might ſeem leſs exceptionable, but which have 
never, been tried by the touchſtone of practice. There 
are caſes, however, and thoſe not a few, in which it 
may be both creditable and beneficial to us to depart 
from long received and eſtabliſned maxims: but, 
whenever we do ſo, the neceſſity muſt be maniſeſt, 
and the — n er tin 
and judgment. 
| « Reformation: of innen als an id 
Divine v, et is conſeſſedly a good work, wben it is in- 
« ceed wanted; that is, where the corruptions com- 
6 plained of are real ones; where the advantages rea- 
* ſonably expected. will counterbalance the hazards' 
v attending all merely human attempts in this way; 
* where it is conducted not only by warm hearts, 
* but by cool heads ; and concluded by ſuch as know 
„bow to build, as well as how to pull down. 
No change, in a ſettled ſtate of things, ©: can bea 
matter of indifference; for, the mere act of chan- 
ging, even 1 ge euer better, is ba- 
G- Fu #804 36 2% fs JO 1a] an 5206-26335 
* Dr, Geo, Fothergill. See hig Bertone, WI. I p. UU. 
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good arifing from their pregedts may not ultitmateſ) 
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afford to theme who are giver t bung. In theſe 
buſy and eventful times, diſtinguiſhed chiefly. for + 
yeſtleſd ſpirit of infrovation, the wifeſt and beſt men, 
eager to introduce 'refortts which they deem abſo. 
lutely necefliry; will do well to confider, whether the 


de more than counterdalanced by the evil. The 
wood expected is ueertain, but not ſo the harm to 


de apprehended, if one oertaim conſeqquence of all 


changes de the ſhaking, in fone degree, the eſte. 
Vliſhed ſytem, under which the community upon 
the whole live quiet and contented . For, as it 
is well obferved in the preface to our Liturgy, com- 
mon experiehoe ſheweth, that where u change 
<« hath been made of things adviſedly eſtabliſhed, 
* uo evident noceſſity ſd requiring,) ſundry incon- 
unn ga Irons? 


— wm qu ets 
* turbat novitate.” St. Auguſtin, 

. 
rate alterations in our laws, are too obvions-to be called in queſ. 
„ton. The Comtzop Law of England hen fared, like other wee 
< rable ediiees of antiquity, which raſh and unezperiznced workme 
have ventured to new drefs ard feline, with all the unge of mo- 
dern improvement. Henee frequently ty it's ſymmetry has been de- 
< Rroyed, it's proportions diſtorted, and it's majeſtic fimplicity ex · 
< ehanged for ſpecions empellifaments end fantaliic noveltics.”— 
Blackfione. We rg Commer 

n 19. Svo ed. * 65 $908; * JT. 
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times more and greater than the evils that were 
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«-;ntended to be remedied by ſuch change,* — 

St. Paul, in bis ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy “, ac- 
cording to aur tranſlation, exborts him to fee _yourh- 
ful lufts. Now, it is remarkable, that the word here 
tranſlated yourbful + occurs only in this place, where 
another ſenſe would better ſuit the context, It's 
theme, wor, in it's primary ſenſe, is zew : but it is alſs 
with great propriety, though in a ſecondary ſenſe, 
often uſed for young, and ſometimes ſor young perſons. 
The verb wdlgGo, from which this term wulegos 
(the word now under confideration) is derived, oc · 
curs frequently; and the ſenſe of it, according to 
Hederic and all lexicographers, is res novas mol, 
to innovate, to be given to change. Hence, inſtead of 
flee youthful Iuffs, our tranſlators might (almoſt as li- 
terally as, and certainly not with leſs exactneſs than, 
the preſent verſion) have rendered the paſſage, in 
. Solomon's change i roo avoid 


* Chap. i, ver, 22, 
+ * Per novitias cupiditates, recentiores quidam interpretes intel- 
% ligunt vana innovandi deſideria, & nova dogmata, & opiniones, 
quo eæteris videantur effe ſapientiorea, faſtidientes antiqua : unde 
© ſcriptores neoterici. Et non turpes laſcivias, qua: juvenili-etati in- 
_ Uere ene ern 
„ tiſſimus erat, & ex preſentis loci circumitantis: ha cpiditates 
© ;gitur vitia ſunt qusdam animi, quibus laborare folent juvenes, 
.. W quas his defideriis opponit, vis. 
inenem ambitionem & gloriolas, quibus qui ſtudent ee, jus: 
© 1::tor agers, Græcis dicuntur; unde oriri falent aligrum c- 
* tewptus & contentiones.”——Hardy's Gi. Taft. in . 
| S mneuating; * 


2m | on Abbe Tre. /* | 
--movating 3 that is to ſay, in other words, indulge no 
new-fangled. defires, whims, or fancies 3 give no 
countenance to thoſe reſtleſs members of the com- 
munity, whoſe ruling paſſion is CP and a han- 
l aſter novelties. 

— this modern e the paſdge i 
ndiſputably the true one it might be preſumptuous 
es aſſert: but it is confeſſedly the moſt 
agreeable to the main ſcope of the epiſtle. Nor is 
any other interpretation ſo conſiſtent and conſenta- 
neous, as this is, with thoſe exhortations to feadine/s 
and conflancy, which are the points moſt inſiſted on 
in both theſe letters to Timothy. All thoſe ftriking 
expreſſions which occur in them both, ſuch as men 
who are booſters, proud, diſobedient to parents, unthank- 
ful, unholy, truce-breakers, falſe accuſers, incontinent, 
Merce, ' bigh-munded, traitors, heady, deſpiſers of tho): 
that are good, &c. are highly proper, when applied to 
perſons and times given to change. And it is at leaſt 
not improbable that, at the time theſe epiſtles werc 
written, the people of Epheſus, who, as well as PH. 
gellus and Hermogenes, and all thoſe who were in Af, 
had always bad itcbing cars, had been miſled by ſome 
artful demagogues; ſo that they were not only no 
longer diſpoſed to endure ſound doctrine, but even in- 
ſatuated enough to turn away from the Apoſtle. In 
ſuch a ſtate of things, there was a particular propriety 
in the Apoſtleꝰs cautioning Timothy againſt ſuch de- 
luſive and dangerous innovations: theſe were the 

errors oy lea eel man . lle 
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can apply only to Timothy's perſonal character: in 
which, excepting that he was young, there certainly 
was nothing to require, n reg eb. as; FRO 
an admonition. < 

lt has already been iatimsted, that religion re- 
quires or ee bear innovations the leaſt of all human 
concerns. For, religion is not of men's invention; 
which may therefore be differently modified accord - 
ing to their different apprehenſions and capacities. 
eee ee e 9 
God: and muſt thereſore, like it's high origin, be- 
ihe ſams today, yeſterday; and for ver. 
And if religion itſelf be thus facred, every thing 
that is connected with it, and eſpecially every thing 
that is neceſſary to it's maintenance and ſupport, 
muſt alſo in ſome degree be ſacred: yet neither as 
bliſhments (which are eſſential to a national religion,) 
always eſcaped the raſh hands of raſh reformers. In 
all ages there have been thoſe who, vain of being 
wiſe above tobat is ꝛcritten, like the fabled giants of 
old, have been ſo impious as to attack Heaven itſelf. 
It may well humble men of even the brighteſt talents 
to reflect, how oſten very great abilities have been 
perverſely employed to call in queſtion even the moſt 
important truths of revelation; and that in this de- 
partment of literature the moſt pernicious imnovations 
Wh ee -en mes, ger. 

rning. 

"9 vr om jnfiutng aver, MEND 
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of America have now any thing to dread either from 
learning, or the affeclation. of learning. Our danger 
ariſes from raſh and daring ignorance z from the 
pertneſs and ſelf-ſufficiency of men who are ſo illite. 
rate as even to deſpiſe learning; and from the meddl:- 
ſomeneſs of republibaniſm. That bold and buſy ſpirit 
of innovation which, with fuch infinite induſtry, has 
lately been diſſeminated through the other diſtricts of 
the empire, has at length reached and inſected even 
this remote province : and whilſt the great reformers 
of the Parent State, with baſe ingratitude, exert all 
their ſtrength ta-depreciate religion itſelf, by denying 
the divinity of our Saviour, we (as if confeious of our 
inability, through our want of learning, to aſtoniſſ 
the world by any puny efforts of ours to advance even 
irrel;igion): reſolve to diſtinguiſi ourſel ves, not by an 
attack on the citadel, but hy inſidioufly undermining 
the out- works. Without avowing or perhaps having 
any ſettled purpoſe really to overturn religion, our 
ill-will or our. indifference for it ſeems for; the pre- 
fent to be ſufficiently gratified by a weak and un- 
hallowed attempt to deſtroy: our religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. And ſuch is our 'conceitetneſs, foſtered by 
the meddling temper of the times, that there is now 
hardly a man among us, however low and illiterate, 
who does not deem himſelf fully — — 
hoth Cures and State 

Lou have long been tutored and infiru@ted is theſe 
topics by a numerous tribe of reformers, who, in 
nn AIC do hot 


want 
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want either confidence; or induſtry. Whilſt, there- 
 Hnagogue bf the libervines, they fir-you ap to change abe 
aufn delivered to. you by Meſes and y | Selomon, he 
it my humbler (but I truſt, boher) taſk, with the 
plaintive-( Jeremiah, to hort you; ta 4ſt For ale ala 
paths, aui ur good may, and men 
— A ms Iro eit 10 ovio 97 Ar 

The point nom cllefy aimad.-at-by cus; preſept 
Maryland reformers, is a erude and novel (heme to 
redace the ſalaries of the great Officers of the State, 
and the ãncomes of the eftabliſhed:Clergy., Torendar 
either the. owe. at: the other mor uſeſul to the cm- 
munity, hy rendering tem more independent full 
more do emſure a ſaithſul diſcharge af ibi waportant 
ſvnctious by ume more judiaiom application pf the 
great engine of road and prunifbocyts , r 40 
remove; impediments that now Gead in the: yay of 
their duty s ar 40 deviſe Gall-farther aids fo facilitate 
it's perſommnoe ; ane neſonms which meke no part of 
our projets : they — — 
dan narrow, penurious, ſavings, 
In frech delivering to you eden Gti this 
enen caſe of the Clergy, T clearly keep within 
my iminediate province's &pretctier of the word e 
God, | IG, however, TE: by the oppprtunity, 1 
alſo pentues 40 ſagtzeſt to you a few obſervations. ge- 


ſpecting your Civil Ochoem, let me hape the.digrefſion 
will be\pardoned, if it be onty i oonſideration of the 


motive';” Which" . 
By ES | certainly 
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vertainly is of but ſmall moment what my opinions 
may be on any queſtions of State, yet if I ſhould be 
quite ſilemt on the ſubject, it might be inferred, that, 
anxious ohly for my own intereſts, and thoſe of the 
body to whom I belong, I eared little what became of 
\ any others; or, perhaps, that'I gave up the caſe. of 
he Officers as incapable: of being vindicated, .- \\ 
| The real motive for this reform, I am perſuaded, i 
"It's apparent frugality®; whilft'the oſtenſible one is, to 
leſſen the influence of Government. If it were decent 
to aniĩmad vert on a reaſon which even thoſe who are 
actuated by it are aſhamed to produce; it really is too 
it ſhould, 1 think, firſt have been proved that: this 
ſuppoſed inſtuenee really is tod! (great; amd if it be, 
that this ſcheme of redubing the ſalaries of it's Officers 
Ba good way to lower the aſcendaticy-of Government 
t might be demorifirated;' that; us things are now 
econſtituted, our Government ean exiſt and perſorm 
it's proper functions only through influence.” Let 
eee, *conſideriari diſeuſs this poſition. 
HEH ebnen „11 
27 * «His e were thoſe of an / nerimonioui and ſurly 
# republican, for which it is not knownfthat he gave, any. better 
1 N ; was the, mult nel * for 
8 7 a monarch Aan up an ordi 
1 ſurely very a mn 
OTITIS this without cohdering that the 


5 ſupport and ex pence of a Court is for the moſt part gnly: a per- 
 *icular kind e — " 


The encellenee of the Britiſn Conſtitution is, that it 
confiſts of three diſtin t, independent, and equi- 
pollent, powers z'the King, the Lords, and Commons. 
This too is the fair model of our Maryland Govern- 
ment; whieh eonſiſts of a Governor, an Upper and a 
Lower Houſe; excepting that, bere, all offices and 
honours are elective: none of them are hereditary. 
Thus the caſe ſtands in theory. In practice, however, 
ſome material changes have taken place in both 
Governments. Through ſome cauſe or other, which 
1 am. not called upon either to ptaiſe or diſpraiſe, nei- 
ther the King; nor. his Governor here, though each of 
poling the hole of, theſe, reſpectiye legiſlatures, any 
longer exersjſe their, prerogative as legiſlators. With 
reſpe& tothe exerciſe of any prerogative. in legiſlation, 
the caſe is the ſame in All the Colonial Governments, 
royal. ag well. as proprietary. Who; ever. knew the 
King, or! any, Governor, under the King, on the 
ſrengtti only:of' that prerogative which the Conſti- 
tution has undoubtedly; veſted in him, directly give 
his negative to any bill that had paſſed both the 
Houſes? No: all his power is exerciſed entirely 
trough the medium of influence. Whether wiſely 
or no, this change of direct prerogative into indirect 
predominance of the popular intereſt. It is not there 
tore unfair to conelude, that though the people diſlike 
prerogatiye, they do. not diſlike influence: becauſe 
the change, gf prerogative. for influence. has been 
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effected entirely through popular means. There i; 
no other way in which the third branch of Go- 
vernment can take any part in ſegiſlation. Since, 
then, by our on choice, the executive power can 
thave any weight only by having inſſuence, it ſhould, 
in — ehe v e e that 
Influence. - 54 10 m vie 018; n. 

In the yreſunt ute o Maud e e dend in 
this purt of the world, where even matters of duty 
and points of honour are not unfrequeritly regulatel 
dy the eommerciat-balance of profit and loſs; a mar 
has, or haus not, influence; only us he has, or has not, 
the power of conferring favours.” Doptive your King, 
| be ee of ull means of benefftitig other; 
and, uneſd yon ſhould ſbe fit to reſtore prerogative 
for the etereiſe o which or at leaſt of bt he 
odnceived to be Moch, by it's bavitig been uniform) 
exerciſed by his predecefſors o the throne, the y 
martyr left his liſe) you deprive him of his proper 
Share of weight in the fealeof legiſlation, > With all 
the advantages of family connexion and fapport on 
Weir fide, and the purſe of the Nation in their hands, 
the preponderance of the wo Houſes, when oppoſed 

to the kingly power, would be, in\vomparifon, as the 
meafure of = mountain js to that of a mole-hill: and 
Hence all' the evergy and efficacy of one of the three 
eſtates of the reulm would be deſtroyed; A parti! 
Joſs of irifluence'will produce the ſame effect, as far as 
It goes: ſo that to weaken theſe buttreſſes of govern- In 
mens fn ſt rake goromment 83 . 
follows, 
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follows, then, that, dy degrading and leſſening the 
offices of government, you will not only render their 
ſolicited by men ww are really reſpectable ; but you 

will clip the wings of the moſt con{picuous and digni- 

hed branch of the legiſlature. You will render that 

feeble and inefficient, which ought to be the ſtrongeſt: 

and by thus ſtripping adminiſtration of all power to do 

good, in the way. of open, direct, and conſtitutional 

influence, — rn 
ſubterſuge and intrigue -. 

Other and better atguments ia deferice of « liberal 

and honourable, allowance to your few great Officers 

of State, have been, and will be, urged ele bert. 

Solely dar your ſakes, and to obviate your miſcon- 

ceptions and prejuchoes, I ventured thus far to digreſt 
from my immediate purpoſe. It is not, 1 believe, 

uſual ity political oantuoverſies of this fort, to argue 

only on the real-merits of the queſſion; but I made 

it a point thus fairly to meet this queſtion of inſiuence, 
which is the only plauſible objection that I remember 
ever to have heard urged againſt great ſalaries. If they 
cannot be deſended on that gromd, I do not ſuy 
they are utterly indeſenſible, but they are clearly leſs 
defenſible. If, however, you ſtill think the greater 
weight of the argument lies on the de of thoſe who 
* See many eln in behalf of influence 


= the Crown, ls r. Nea Fly 9. mo . 
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Dontend that any influence in the hands of a ſuprems 
magiſtrate is unneceſſury and improper, or who (be- 
neving that the influence which he nom poſſeſſes is 
exceſſive) confider the ſcheme of reducing the ſalaries 
of his Officers as the beſt way to leſſen it, you muſt 
reſolve, as no doubt you ought, to abide by your own 
convictions. All that I preſume to add, is, be as 
economical; with the public purſe as decency and 
dignity will permit : but, do not weakly imagine, that 
all influence is corrupt, or employed to corrupt pur. 
poſes; or, if it be, that the executive power alone has 
influence, or even corrupt influence.” If we muſt be 
reſormed, if changes muſt take place, be at ſome pains, 
Lentreat you, to have them ſo conducted as to avoid 
that common failing of mankind, the flying from a 
mall evil only to full into a greater. In your zeal ta 

get rid of monarchical pomp. and ſplendour, beware 

of falling into republican meanneſs and infignificancy. 
But whether you and your leaders be right or 
vrong in their firſt inſtructing you how to inſtruct 
them to inſiſt, in the approaching ſeſſions, on a re- 
duction of the ſalaries of your Secretary and your 
Commiſſary and other great Officers of State, there 
ſurely can be no good reaſon ſor connecting the caſe 
of the eſtabliſhed Clergy with that of thoſe eminent 
perſons who are placed in high civil tations, Two 
_ caſes more diſſimilar cannot well be imagined.' 
Pardon me, if, whilſt with particular earneſtneſs 
1 enter m N proteſt againſt this part of 
the opportunity alſo to expreſs my, 

diſappro- 
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diſapprobativn of that dangerous expedient, riow 
coming into ſaſhion, of carrying all great points re- 
ſpecting government by what is called an appeal to 
manly method of free and impartial debate, our de- 
magogues find it eaſier to bias a portion (and ſome- 
times a conſiderable portion) of the public mind, by 
enflaming their paſſions: and thus the people (ever 
liable to become the eaſy dupes of ſadtious men) are 
incited to demand with clamour what ſhould be 
granted to them, if at all, only becauſe, they have a 
right to it, and it's conceſſion would be for the ad - 
vantage of the public. To what dreadful ends ſuch 
artful conduct may lead, I own I am almoſt afraid to 
think : recollecting only, as I do with dread, that it 
was thus the people. once were cunningly led on to 
depoſe a Charles, and make a Cromwell their pro- 
tector ; to intercede for a thief, and to crucify the 
Saviour of the world. 

Prepared as you en e 2 to 
be contented with nothing but great reforms, it ſeems 
to reflect no great credit on your reformers, that, 
after all their diligence and zeal, they bave been able 
to deviſe nothing of higher conſequence than a re- 
duction of the revenues of the mere handful of Clergy- 
men which your province contains. In attempting 
to diſcredit our order, they are, alas! far enough 
8 ſrom being ſingular. Every where we find many 
f who, caring but little for. religion, care ſtill leſs for 
units. And I mention, with grief and ſhame, 
> . *7. n 
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that in no part of the world has our Church found 
either more numerous or more inveterate enemic; 
than in the Parent State, where yet it is her happinec; 
to boaſt of a Clergy pre-eminent in learning and 
piety. In England, reformers, one after another, 
have long teaſed the world with project upon project 
for the reformation of the Church. Diſtreſſing and 
miſchievous, however, as their unceaſing oppoſition is, 
eandour requires us to acknowledge, that it has gene- 
rally been conducted with ſome ſemblance of ſenſe 
and decency. Their attacks have been and are di. 

reed not always ſolely againſt her tithes ; but againſt 
her teſts, her articles, her creeds, her liturgy, and 
her hierarchy. It was reſerved for a few meddling, 
balf. learned, popular lawyers of Maryland to raiſe a 
petty war, not directly and avowedly againſt the 
Church, nor againſt the prieſthood, nor againſt her 
preſent miniſters ; but merely againſt their revenues. 
It is a project that does no credit to their country: 

and I ſpeak of it with tenderneſs, when I am con- 

tented to call it the miſerable expedient of a ſet of 
weak men, inſtigated by the example of ſome of the 
moſt unprincipled that ever were permitted to give 
laws to mankind. For, after all, theſe reformers of 
the Church of Maryland are doing no more than was 
done in the laſt century by the Rump Parliament. 
And, unleſs Providence ſhall, in it's mercy, ſee fit to 
give you the grace and the wiſdom not to meddle with 
them, this attack on our Church may end, as it did 


in Cromwell time, with the Drs of the State. 
We 
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We are told, that one propoſed appendage to the 
new inſpection law , is to be, the giving to the people 
an option to pay their Clergy in tobacco, or in money, 
at their own pleaſures Not long fince,' theſe ſame 
reformers of Church and State, the lawyers of Mary- 
and, found out a legal quibble, by which they gave it 
as their opinion, that the perpetual act of 1701, 2, 
which eſtabliſhed our Church, was originally null 
and void 7. They are now contented to modify this 

e oe | + 7. 2 ſame 


* In the tobacco colonies there was a law, that no tobacco ſhould 
be exported,” or even tendered in payment, (moſt of the fees of 
office, and*moſt public ſervices, as well as the revenues of the Officers 
and Clergy, being peyable, not in money, but in tobacco, ) till it had 
been publicly inſpected by inſpeQors publicly appointed, and a cer- 
tificate had been given of it's being of a marketable quality. Al 
| orerthe colonies, large warehouſes were erected for ſuch inſpections. 


+ The caſe was as follows: An act for the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of England was, in the time of King William, i. e. in 
1701, 2, framed and paſſed by the Legiſlature of Maryland; and 
then, according to the uſual courſe of proceeding, ſent home for | 
the royal aſſent. The act, as framed in Maryland, was not wholly 
approved of in England; and therefore it was ſent back, amended 
and modelled according to the King's pleaſure. Theſe amendments 
vere adopted in the next Provincial Aſſembly, and in due form 
enacted into law. In the mean time, and before it was poſſihle that 
the event ſhould be known in Maryland, King William died: this 
iQ, however, when a fecond time fent home, modelled and paſſed 
according to the form directed by the late King, was approved of 
and confirmed” by his ſuccefſor, Queen Anne. Notwithftanding 
this, and notwithſtanding alſo that the act had been received, and 
generally acted on as law, for upwards of ſeventy years, and that it 
had deen recognized by ſundry fubſequent acts, ſome of which had 
P 
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ſame dead act ane w, for the ſingle purpoſe of leſſen. 
ing the proviſion there made for the maintenance 
of the miniſters of the Church of England. 1 
have ſeen an anſwer of the Upper Houſe to a petition 
of the Clergy, on an occaſion like the preſent; in 

which: (ſo far from having any deſigus to dimini/b the 
revenues of the Church) they declare, that the lau 
tas defigned io ADVANCE' the. interęſt of the Clergy 


in particular.” I have alſo ſeen an anſwer. of the | 


Lower Houſe of Aſſembly to a Governor's ſpeech, in 
which are theſe remarkable words : * we will always 
* bear a. juſt regard to that reyerend body, nor at- 
« tempt to obtrude any terms on them, which it may 
© not. ſuit their. inclinations to accept of: nor do 
* we ſee any reaſon to join the income of the Church 
* and State on the” preſent occaſion, the former being 
4 ' GROUNDED on LAW, 1 the latter not #0 

uk | Ces th B85 Truth 
c, | YT m4 Iv ts Ah Cade üg ts 
n eee len Thi pte wen det the Pr 
vincial Aſſembly, which paſſed this law, was not à legal aſſembly; 
as having been ſummoned and called 5 
of King William, when King William was dead. | 
It is much to the credit. of gur Church — — - 
eſtabliſhment, all our ſucceeding Legiſlatures have reſpected and 
cheriſhed her intereſts with parental. ſolicitude : and it is perhaps 
not leſs to her credit, that Mr. Locke himſelf, on an occaſion that 
is much to our preſent purpoſe, alſo declared, himſelf very unequi- 
vocally in her favour. In the 96th Conſtitution of Carolina, he. 
fays—* It ſhall belong to Parliament to take care for the building 
of churches, and the public maintenance of divines, to be em - 
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ployed in the exerciſe of religion, according to the Church of 


* England; which being the only true and Ts 
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Truth cannot vary. If theſe opinions and afſers 
tions were well founded in 1739, they cannot now - 
be ill founded ; though very different doctrines are 
now in vogue. What theſe Maryland patriots of 
other times conſiderod as grounded on lat, and there- 
fore ſacred and inviolable, their ſucceſſurs eonſidler 

as grounded only on their wills, and therefore neither 
ſacred nor inviolable. It might be invidious in me 
to draw any compariſons between the legiſlators. of 
1739 and 1771, in point of abilities and integrity: 
but if you will be at the pains to look at the proceed - 
ings of their reſpective aſſemblies, eee 
ke a ſtriking difference between them. ir 

So far from being ſhocked' 6 
juſtice bf robbing us of a third, or a half, of our ab- 
ſolute freeholds, there are not wanting thoſe; who: 
gravely talk of reducing our Order to the primitive 
ſtandard of the apoſtolic age: and many are the pa- 
trotic harangues which are daily delivered to you 
on this popular ſubject. I cannot perſuade myſelf 
to give any other eee theſe curious declaimers 
than by obſerving, that whenever they ſhall be 
pleaſed to ſet us the example, and reduce themſelves 
to the ſtandard of thoſe to whom the apoſtles preached, 
ve will no longer heſitate to emulate the ſelſ.denial 
ad the e e eee n e 

enn oft Wt n en (ls eG hoe 
BB din ta ui ca 8 
therefore it ene er we 
e I 
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 'has den [REDVCING THE | * 
| theſe Gentlemen, that to do this, they muſt f 
| Whey have, and give to the poor, and follow us 
I mean not to call in queſtion the competency of 
any legiſiatube to enact laws affecting private pro- 
perty, when ſuch laws may be neoeſſury for the 
public weal. Their omnjpotency is acknowledged 
as to every thing, excepting, I hope, that-they can- 
not or will not be partial and unjuſt. To whatever 
durthens they may ſee fit to ſubzect us we have no 
night to object, provided only they are impartial and 
general : but they have no right to impoſe particular 


burthens on an individual, or any number of indiri- | 
duals ; nor even to revoke or reſume. what themſelves 
may have granted, if there has been no violation of il * 
the conditions on which it was granted. I came D 
among you on the ſanction and encquragement held | 
aut to mo by the public law of the land: incorporated : 
myſelf with you by a kind of compact ; by which | 10 
ſtipulated faithfully to perform the duties of a pariſh 
prudence, IL. clearly have as good a title to all the the 
- emoluments ariſing to me under the authority of that la N 
| law from my benefice, as any other man has to any * 


other eſtate, That the law may be altered with 
teſpect to ſuture incumbents, is not denied: the 
doing ſo would perhaps be unwiſe; but, with reſpect 
to Clergymen now living, it is manifeſtly unjuſt: and 
it ſhould be well conſidered what may be the conſe- 
$2% D quences 
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qoenor of thus openly ling all e cotton 
"ies Bhi faith and honour, n 

But the people (we are told) deb here Wis 
pect to pay off the Clergy's dues at four ſhillings per 
taxable ® and it thay be dangerous to diſappoint 
them; Hence it is to be underflood; that whenever 
a point is to be carried, the party eſpouſing it bave 
but to inſtruc that docile part of the community, 
whom they may ſee-fit to call the people, to expect 
it; (no matter what addreſs and management are 
employed to raiſe the expectation, no matter we 
ther the thing propoſed be either Juſt or wiſe,) the 
people muſt not be diſappointed. ' For a man, at the 
ere of an election, to give out that i will follow the 
inſtructdions of his conflituents, though againff bis private 
1pnion, however ridiculous, however baſe, may per- 
haps, with other finefſes, be overlooked, becauſe, alas 
ihe A EIET FOR. won? wine Lago 


„ All males, Wan ta eas is a K 6 
tared, and indeed the chief objects of all public aſſeſſments: being 
al regularly numbered, the public taxes were levied according 16 
the number of fuch taxable perſons which each proprietor poſſeſſed. 
la Maryland the revenues of the Clergy were at firſt ſettled at the 
on COS to be paid by esch taxable perſon in each 

pariſh: theſe 4olbs of tobacco, on the paſling of the Tnfpetion Law, 
vere reduced to 30; thirty pounds of iiſpefiet?* tobatco Being 
deemed to be of equal value to forty pound of 'uninfpefted; Ar 
the period naw under conkderation,. this tithe in bind was. com» 
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body of men, firſt artfully to excite a popular clamour, 
and then, on an important occaſion; to profeſs to be 


guided by that olamour, is ſuch an inſtance of profli- 
| gate double-dealing,-as, in any other caſe, even the 
loweſt of the people would ſee through and deſpiſe. 
It was thus that Pontius Pilate firſt inſtructed the 
people to call. for the blood of their n. and 
Wan crucified him #o pleaſe the perple. 

It is in your power and therefore it is emden 
apes ſet me right if I am wrong, when 1 de- 
clare it to be my firm belief, that thoſe inhabitants 
of this province, whom alone it is proper to call the 
people, are by no means particularly defirous of this 
particular reform. It ſuits our popular men, as they 
wiſh to be called, to have it believed, that the peo- 
ple are with them, and therefore it is ſo reported. 
Hitherto, however, we have had no evidence of this 
being the fact but the declaration of intereſted men, 
Many of you, I know, do approve of the meaſure; 

becauſe, in all communities, there are numbers ever 
ready to come into any ſcheme by which they may 
ſave their money. But I alſo know, that there arc 
ſtill more who like it almoſt as little as I do; who ſec 
and reflect, that the pretence of relieving the people 
is but a pretence. In this pariſh there are between 
twelve and thirteen hundred taxables ; two-thirds of 
whom are ficher than I am. Now, by this good!) 
project theſe two thirds 'alfo, as well as the poorer 
one third, are all to be relieved at my expence alone. 


It might be expected that, in an act expreſs) 
15 4 2 yy framed 
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 fathed+for/#h#' relief of the people, the poorer any 
man was, the greater ſhare be ſhould have in the 
benefits expected to reſult from the act. But in the 
regulation no propoſed it is juſt the reverſe. K 
poor man, who pays for but one taxable, may ſave 
perhaps @ ſhilling or two in the year by it: whilſt 
the projeRors of it compliment themſelves with ten, 
twenty; or an hundred times that ſum. Having no 
intereſts diſtinct from the true intereſts of this our 
common country, I could be contented: chearfully to 
bear any burthem (as I now do) in common with my 
ſellow· ſubjects, for the ſupport of government, or the 
general advantage of the province. But it is ſurely 
hard to be thus ſingled out, directed, aud ordered, 
bow much of my undoubted property T ſhall give 
away, and to Wm. And it is a tax on my charity, 
equally unwiſe and unjuſt, to oblige me, ſor every 
ſpence I beſtow on the poor; ers e e e N 
as much on the rf 

The aſſeſſtnent of golbs of uninſpected tobacco 
per tarable, ſor the maintenance of an eſtabliſhed 
Clergy, 'is'certainily, like the firſt offerings that were 
ver made on & religious ceebunt, in the nature of 
ithe'; and intended to be paid here, üs in all other 
countries, in Bind. ' But! ſor the mutual convenience 
of the pariſhioners and the miniſter; there are ſore 
pariſhes {6 eircumſtanced; that" money 
has vſüully been, and is ſtill, taken in eu of the tithe 
in kind. In"all uch cats the compoſition. is gene- 
aly ſettled at u rüte which"is thought ee 
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8 e neerly equiyalenit; „ and 
cis evident bow difficult ĩt muſt be to-fix ſuch rates 


whichidepend on the value f a. fluRuating-commo- 
dity, ſor any length of time, without los to one or 
other of the contracting parties- The Clergy of 
Maryland will, thereſpre, be careful how they ſur- 
rendet their eleim to tithe in kind for any ſpecified 
ſum of money whatever: it being perhaps capable of 
demonſlration, that no; caſual increaſe oß taxables 
bears any proportion to the certain, deoreaſe of the 
value oi money. Tobacco is probably a more fluc- 
tuating, and doubtleſi a far leſs certain eqmmodity, 
than any of the products of the earth that have ever 


been tithed ſtill. however, even tobacco is more 
likely ta keep pee Ah other artiales of | neceiliry d 
ve; than any dixed ſum o a;provingial paper-currency. y 
Eſtabliſtinents ſupported hy payments in money arc, C 
at leaſt, unuſual, gant, in various points of view, liable ye 
to many objections. In no way ean they be regu- nu 
lated, 4 dy nat to want Gill farther reguisting in 2 © 
very ſew years: and it ſeems to be iu congruous vith livi 
tha idea of an 4/fab/foment,. that it ſhould be; tulle. WY tim 
No money. is of any certain, perpetual, intrinſic 13 8 
lue: and a temporary, local, provincial. paper cur- af 
regen is, hill more uncertain) than ſterling money. . 
Ii i not impodlble, but that 8. pound in Maryland f . ". 
+ may. become of, as little value as a pound in ſome of Wi ar; 


the New England governments... Admitting then 
that two hundred pounds currency; a year, which, it 
55 W a liberg] allowance, were wag 


£9 
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to, (though more than that ſum might have been - 


ceived/from-the common intereft of the money u- 


pended in educating ſoine of us, without ſinking the 
principal,) how will our ſucceſſors be in a condition 
to ſupport their ſtations with decency, when the ſume 
denomination of money may not anſwer to an half, 
a quarter, or a tenth of that ſum? Money payments 
might, for aught 1 know, be as acceptable, if not 
more ſo, to many of the preſent Clergy, as tobacco : 
but, a century hence, any payment of money that is 
now only adequate, muſt become utterly inadequate. 
It is well known; that every neceſſary and conve- 
niency of life has riſen hardly leſs than tenfold ; or 
(vhich is the ſame thing) the value of money has 
decreaſed in that proportion within the laſt hundred 
years. So that I ſee no paradox in aſſerting, that a 


Clergyman poſſeſſed of a beneſice which, an hundred 


xears ago, brought in one hundred pounds per an- 
num, - was: better provided for, and to all intents and 
purpoſes a richer man, than his ſuceeſſor in the ſame 
living, who may now en to receive five or fix 
times that ſum , n n n vie bole ot beer e 

Such «country a this i wa able to ſupport the 


„ Since n een if ig Ae e n e l End A ff 
ar rin for heceffittied and. convebiencics bf life, it W 
evident that if £4, in Herity VI days, would purthaſe 5 gu 
« of wheat, 4 hogſhtads of beer, and 6 yards ef cloth he ho theg 


had £5. in his pocket, was full as rich a rr N 


« £20, if re that ie ke ow cam para 6 mos wheat, beer, 
"or doth, ns pony: . Fleetwood's Gente Fi 
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_ dignity of Government und the independeney of it's 
Officers; to pay Lawyers of merit (of hom there are 
many in the province) with libemmiity z nd to mein 


tain a reputable Clergy in a decent and even dignified 


manner. It bas oſten ſtruck me, that the people of 
this country are not ſufficiently aware of the impor- 
tance of externals in religion. Excepting tbe pro- 
viſion made ſor the maintenance of miniſters, (which 
merely through a change of circumſtances during a 
long courſe of years has in ſome inſtances become con · 
niderable and handſome,) everything relating toreligion 
is formed on à narrow and contracted! ſcale.” Our 
_ churches; in general, are ordinary und mean buildings; 
compoſed of wood; without ſpires or towers] or ſtceples, 
or bells; and placed, ſor the moſt part, (like-thoſe of 


our remoteſt-anceſtors in Great Britain!) no longer 


perhaps in the depths of ſbreſts, yet ſtill in retired and 
ſolitary ſpots; and eontiguous to ſprings or wells. With- 


in them there is rarely evem an attempt to introduce any 


ornaments: it is alioſt as uncommon to find a church 
in Maryland that has any conmunion . plute, as it is 
muna to find one that has not eee 
is. every where ordinary and mean, ang in not a, few 
places there is none. . To. minds of a certain. caſt, I 
am aware it may ſeem beneath me to have adverted 
to ſuch circumſtances:bit will be thought perhaps 
mill len oreditable either to my underſtandipg or my 
| taſte to own, that r have Felt and lamented the want 

of ſveh natural” and obrious aids ta devotion. Jet 


\ 
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Jam convinced the ſervices e may be too 
naked and unadorned, as well as they may be oyer- 
loaden with pomp and ceremony. We are formed 
to be moved by what we ſee, as well. as by what we 
bear: and the judgment is oſten convinced, as well 
as the affections warmed, through the medium of the 
ſenſes. All theſe conſiderations would be attended 
to by a people 0 a me- RES a Bei 
henſive views. 9 181-410 114 t 
It is mean and | Miberal to talk of ſtinting 
men to a bare ſupport. We are often: by birth, — 
always by education and proſeſſion, gentlemen: and 
if the eſtabliſhment of ſuch an order of men be: of 
moment to the welfare of ſociety, (as it unqueſtionably 
,) ſociety is much concerned to ſee that means be 


provided to enable us to live in a decorous and ex 


emplary ſtyle . In vulgar reckoning, a mean con- 
dition beſpeaks a mean man. And though it be 
undoubtedly rigbt that perſonal refpe ſhould fol- 
low perſonal merit alone, yet; "while human paſſions 
and human policy have ſo much to: ſay in theſe a- 
fairs, we cannot be ignorant how all ſuch points 


will by. FR: * ier is Nan. bow a 
i ine nen tat! 

e : 
* ſervice and reward... The ſervice of the public is a thing which 
© cannot be put to anction, and ſtruck. down to thoſe who willagree 
* to execute it, the cheapeſt. Men the proportion between ſervice 
and rewards is our object, we muſt always conſider of what na- 
ture the ſervice is, and what fort. of men thoſe are who. mult 
CCC ˖˙ AER CLONE DEI 2 ; 
4 Clergyman, 
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Clergyman, when poor, ought to be regarded, but 
how he will be regarded : and againſt the contempt 
of poverty no age has ever found a remedy, no abi- 
lity a defence, nor any virtue a ſhelter. It is not 
only an evil in itſelf, but it is oontagious, and brings 
every thing into contempt which appears to be con- 
nected with it. When it has rendered the man 
contemptible, his function ſoon ſhares the ſame fate, 
And when our functions become involved in our 
perſonal diſgrace, the religion, of which we are mi- 
nifters, cannot long efcape;; at leaſt not among the 
bulk of mankind, who ſeldotn ſeparate the eſſentials 
of religion from it's external circumſtarices. As long 
therefore as you ſtill think it right to keep up an 
eftabliſhed miniſtry, it is to be hoped you will be ſo 
confiſtent with yourſelves as to keep up one that 
may be reſpectable ; one in which frugality may 
obtain independence, and virtue procure eſteem *. 
The utmok that the moſi able and careful of the 
Clergy in Maryland can expect is, to live deccntly 
in a private way, and to educate. their children in 


ſuch a manner as that by their on induſtry, and a 


elne ee tc, 
„and ſpoiled ſpiritual perſons of their revenuet, and took all from 
- «them, whereos they might live ; and thereupon, in Hort time, 
d follow great ignomnce of true religion and the ſervice of 
God, and thereby great decay of the  Chriftian' profeſſion : for 
® none will apply themiſtives, or their ſons, or uny other whom 
« they have in cliarge, to the fludy of divinity; when they ſhall 
« have, aſter long and painful ftudy, nothing to Nee upon 

. 
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ſmall portion, they may be able to live above con- 
tempt when we are gone. We are not the men 
who may hope to get eſtates, and lay ſoundatious for. 
building up ſamilies by the gains of our proſeſſion, 
though we every day ſee fortunes made by other 
profeſſions. Look round the province: who are the 
perſons nom poſſeſſed oſ your great eſtates ? Are 
they not, in general, the ſons either oſ men who 
bave held places under Government, or of lawyers, 
[ think either the ſathers- or the ſons were to be 
blamed, Far from blaming, I heartily commend the 
one, and congratulate the other. But where, I aſk, 
where is the eſtate acquired hy a Clergyman from 
the gains of his proſeſſion? Tet yon, will hardly 
deny, that many of our Order have been men of ſuch, 
bilties, hat, had they chanced to have been bred. to 
other callings, they might probably bave made as 
good a figure, and amallad a2. largo.cliates, a5 dd 
have done. 

lam no odrocate for large reveauesto the. Clergy, 
nor do I indeed believe that there are many ſuch in 
Maryland ; though, the contrary, I Know, is the geb 
neral opinion. And yet, in every other proſeffian, 
the perſons engaged in them receive infinitely greater 
incomes, without being either cenſured or envied. 
Lou will pardon my obſerving to you, that, in every 
other department, there have been complaints of 
abuſes; but I have the ſatisſuctiom to find that no 
infinuations of this fort have yet been thrown out 


* 
* 


ene to an Engliſh biſbop*;” there is hardly another 
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_ againſt your Clergy, In truth, it is well known to 


de out of the power of the moſtavaricious; ill-minded, 
or artful Clergyman, as * un — 
eſt inhabitant of his pariſh. Nan 

An income is 8 eee 60 fl 
ſhort of, what will maintain him who receives it re- 
putably in the oountry in which. he reſides. Judg- 


ing by this principle, there is not in the province 
more than one pariſh: greatly, if at all, too large. 


That one/excepted, ſo far from being an 4 object of 


which produces to the incumbent an income equal 
to that of ati attorney in tolerable practice. And 
even of that one it is unſuir to judge by the reported 
number of tatadles; ' Between the liſt of taxables, as 
ſet down in the ſheriff 's books, and what the incum- 
dent actually receives, it is well Peas ne is a 


vide differenoe. {IC gimp d tat 


However much athe ens Aude Churcb is 
magnified, a fair ſtatement of her receipts would 
ſhew you, that the aggregate or ſum- total of her 


_ eftate is inadequate to the maintenance f a compe- 


tent number of reputable Clergymen/ We have but 
forty-four beneficed Clergymen: und even in this our 
infant ſtate twice that number would be? inadequate 
to the exgencies of the Province. . Av & inereaſe in 
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ſhould alſo be inereaſed: ſor it never can be thought 
that religious inſtruction is ſufficiently communicated 
till every man, who is ſo diſpoſed, may have it in his 
power, with his family, conyeniently to attend divine 
ſervice at the leaſt once in every weck. Every pariſn 
is too large, as long as there is à pariſbioner diſtamt 
more than four or five miſes from a church where 
there is ſervice every Sunday: but, at preſent, moſt 
of our pariſhes have two churches, in which duty is 
alternately performed every other Sunday: in ſeveral 
pariſhes there are three churches ; and of courſe; ſer 
vice only one in three weeks. However indifpoſed; 

in general, to haſty reforms, I cannot but allow that 
this is a caſe which calls loudly for reformation ; and 

the obvious means to redreſs the” grievance is to 
divide ſuch pariſhes, and, out of one over-grownl 
pariſh, 'to form! two or three that are more compact 
and manageable. Much has been ſaid of the drudgery 
which ſome officiating Curates in England undergo: 
but what are their labours and their toils compared 
with thoſe of a conſcientious incumbent in Virginia 
or Maryland ;' who, befides occational duties, which 
are oftentimes of a kind unknown in England, and 
lie wide and far from his home, can rarely attend one 
of his churches without firft riding perhaps ten or 
twenty miles? By letting the revenue allotted to 
the Church remain in it's preſent form, all theſe in- 
conveniencies might in time: be remored, and with- 
cut adding t the burthens of the people: as, in 
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oe few inſtances,” has heretofore. boen the caſe, 
But if, through this luſt of innovation, you now 
ſuffer her forty. per poll to be wantonly and injudi- 
ciouſly new-modelled in any ſuch way as is now 
propoſed, centuries may paſs before ſo neceflary and 
uſeful a reform van be hoped for, on: * 
ground of expectation . 

Inſtructed by that arch b Helly vm, our 
modern invaders of the property of the Church, not 
contented to rely on the natural fickleneſs of man- 
kind, aud their habitual propenſity to change, artfully 
appeal to your ſelfifhneſs : and thus, by the ſeducing 
allurement of ſome immediate little ſavings, hope to 
bring you over to countenance a ſcheme which will 
for ever keep down the Church of England. I am 
aſtoniſhed ber friends have not ſeen; through the 
plot, and taken the alarm. The Lower Houſe of Aſ- 

ſembly appears to be under no ſuch apprehenſions: 

or, if they foreſee the fate of the Church, they are 
' eontented ſhe ſhonld fall. By ſome logic of their 
own, their conſerees “ have found out, that © none of 
« our. pariſhes are ſo inconſiderable but that the 
« worſt is too good for the worſt Clergyman.” What! 
is it the wiſdom and the policy of the legiſlature of 


Maryland to keep ſome bad pariſhes merely for the 


fake of puniſhing ſome bad Clergymen! Surely, for 
ſuch wen (if ſuch there be) any pariſh is too good: 


„ The term given to thoſe members of the Lower Houſe of 


Aﬀembly, who were occafionally-choſei and deputed to confer, on 
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and the puniſhment is contrived to fall beavieron the 
pariſhioners than on their undeſerving paſtor. 

To this novel reaſoning of the | conferees,” per- 
mit me, a no un- apt conclufion to this ſermon, to 
apply a paſſage. from a fpeech-of 1 
yard's, in the Houſe of Commons in 1648. 

« For ſcandalous minifters, there is 6e hall 
« be more fincerely defirous to have them puniſhed 
than I will be. But, fir, let us deal with them as 
God hath dealt with us; who, beſore he made man, 
made the world an handſome place for him to dwell 
« in, So, let us provide for them competent livings, 
« and then puniſh them in God's name: but, till 
then, ſcandalous livings cannot but have ſcanda- 
« lous miniſters. It ſhall ever be a rule with me, 
that where the Church and the Commonwealth 
« are both of the ſame religion, it 1s comely and de- 
cent that the outward ſplendour of the Church 
« ſhould bear a proportion and participate in the 
« proſperity of the temporal ſtate: for, why ſhould 
« we dwell in houſes of cedar, and ſuffer God to 
* dwell in ſkins ?” | 


It may be proper (though it certainly is mortifying) 
to add to this diſcourſe, that (as though it had been 
the fate of its author, like Caſſandra, to preach and 
propheſy in vain) the reduction which it was meant 
to oppoſe, ſoon after it was delivered, paſſed into a 
law, fo far at leaſt as the Clergy were concerned; 
with the concurrence, though certainly not with the 


* 


quiet the people on other topics, Juſt ſo our ill-fated 
an evil hour, he ſet his hand to the bill which brought 


of the Governor and the Upper Houſe. 
They, no doubt, flattered themſelves that, by gratify- 
the popular humour in this point, they ſhould 


Charles I, reaſoned with himſelf, when, in 


his faithful miniſter, S:rafford, to the block. 
This bill, by which the Church in Maryland was 
levelled to the ground, paſſed in 1772. Far from 
the ever · craving appetite of the reformers, 
it encouraged them to proceed in their career: and 
very ſoon aſter they attempted thoſe farther reforms 
which ended in the deſtruction of the civil power. 


— 


— 
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do Great Britain, had alſo, in general, diſtingulſhed 
themſelves by being particularly hoſtile to Catholics; 
but then, though difſenters and republicans were 
their enemies) thoiftiends) 6? Government could 
hardly be ſaid to be their friends. In America, if 


to be r perſecuted e, l 


deſerted by the other. Hence, for ſome time, they 
appeared to be wavering-end-wndetermined. This ir 
reſolution drew down on them many ſuſpicions, cen- 
ſures, and threats. In order to ſave them from per 

Fecution, and th f e been, 


Goveraraent, this.difcourſe,mas,compoſed;/ | = 

"to At length a Catholic. gentleman, of _ 
wg wn palſefſed. of one, of; the firſk; fortunes in that 
country (in ſhort, the Duke of ] gf, Maryland, 
Ruated, as was generally thought, ſolely, hy, his de- 
firs: to, become a public man, for Which, be, was us 
qucſtionably well qualified, openly, eſpouſed; the cave 
Congreſs,. Soon. aſter, he/begame a, member of 
body... his, ſeemed to ſettle. the wayering dif 
poſition of the Catholics of Maryland :; under ſo r. 
efable, a leader es Mr. Caroll, they all, ſoon: ( 
laſt in appearance). became good, Whigs, and con. 
nerd with their fellow-revolutionitts. in declaiming 
againſt. the. miſgoxerament of Great Britains al, 
they muſt hay concurred: in thoſe very declaration 
which adduced the Quebec AR, by which the Fapils 
in that province (almaſt the whole: of it's ihhabitints) 
were tolerated, as a flagrant jaſtanee ef ber — 
£3 1 6 . po 


eee, #43 


poliſm and typ After this, it is certainly oſ 
vory inferior anofien© to mention . another infinnee 
whiclihews!lwaw tobe thi old obſorvatioti is, that freſh 
convert Alo ys go the gresteſt lengths; yet, as it conld 
not but make Hg impreſſion on the! mind of the 
Authory he ont forbear relating, that, ſoon after 
tho deſiyery of this Sermon, a pariſhjones-of bis, whe 
was a Cathohke, offteiouſly. and. eagerly. fepped ; fore 
ward. on 2 sh 959i bin; befory'a committee at 
Annapolis, where, with great virulence, he preferred 
a charge) by; Mhh it was hoped, the Author's ini- 
wicaliy a Bmaves might have been roο,!. 

It isa c mn qetaprk, ae neneptable 
2 — rebels :xaraly li 
brain., Alli that, dhe / Cathglics, of Maryland. 
het ta have, id dy their compliance, is, that they 
were not Hriven int cuile mor their; property a- 
ſieated- E Have not heard that-they have iu g 
netalcheen truſted like thert, hy their! new ales: 
mucll iel that they: have heen diſtingiathed by any 
favours. Their Leader, indeed, has büch n Member 
of Congreſs, and was once employed on an embaſſy: 
a relation of his, morcover, is now the Popiſh Biſhop 
in the State. This Biſhop is ſpoken of as a man of 
worth and abilities; and ſome things which I 
bare ſeen of his writing prove that be is a re 
ſpectable man. Under the preyailing latitudinarian 
principles 11 1 __ 
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ther religtoniſts, are no longer mpleſted 6m aoddunt 
ore religion ; nor ure They: Rigmatifed/by any 
legal 'difqonlifications, | Still! 1-40! not hear bf | their 
having any weight or Influence} un u bodyz in the 
State: Wetkut as to any great priweges of titizen- 
Nip che Ulty" have yet engoyed, their emuntipe- 
Udi (the term whfeh they were ſdon taught to give 
to their beiti taken” out ef the protecliod of the 
— COU AUR GL DUrAABEe nominal 
Thats al.... bt l ee eee ein 
he impolicy, En of their new maſlens is no 
vindication of Wet of their bd ones Lie für too 
many ill-informed-arid ill ud ging men of almoſt. l 
ns, Cutholies bad not the ſbrtitude to withſtand 

been which was already begun 7 böt, with ul 
he bull principles reſpecting (Civil Govertanent fo 
Sequently-impaned wthemp they une dean of any 
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Dx cu of opimon that ' this deelara- 
tion ws not inade, either by but Saviour; or by the 
woman at the well wii whom he was converſing ; 
but tba it is werely ah obſervatiog of the Evangelift.' 
Be this us it may, it "reſts on an hiftorical ſuct of 
ſufficietit'tiotoriety, The long und great miſander- 
Ga ſublifted between theſe two kindred, 
neighboaring/ and united nations, makes no inen 
ſiderable'patt of their biftory. It originated with the 
revolt” bf Jerdbdem: and it maſt be owned that 
the Sammeritüns, who were the deſcendants of the ten 
tribes who then went off from the general union, 
gave the firſt provocation.” But it is remarkable, that 
WO wort cells 3 and 


a pico ar the Samaritans were alſo 

indiſpoſed” towards the Jews, and never lived in any 

habits of intimacy or or friendly intercourſe with them, 

is mote than” mere conjecture: for, when our Saviour 

would Hate entered Into one of their villages, they 

neon n 
R3 
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he wonld go to Jeruſalem. No doubt they took him 
for a Jew going up to Jeruſalem, to worſhip there at 
the feaſt of the Paſſover ; and for that reaſon they 
withheld from him even the vommdn offices of ci- 
vility. And here, in the text, the woman, conſider- 
ing our Saviour merely as a jew. befitated' to give 
him a little water to quench his thirſt. 

Man is the creature of prejudice. A writer of 


no ordinary note has taxed therrwhole, rHyſtem. of 
out education with being merely a ſcheme to infil 
prgudices into the. infant mind. If by prejudices he 
meant, as it may he preſumes he did, nothing more 
than.- opinions de up on t gredit of, others, and 
without any exanjogtion,; of qur own, I gwn I fee 
ng. reafan tg be ſorry that ug nngt deny the 
charge: For ſuch is the conſtitution of, our nature, 
and the human wind ig ſa; farmed for, jmjitation 
that, it is impoſſible to Feap, it unimpreſſed; gong un. 
influenced by, any ideas hut, Gaok, as, it; has, it 
previouſly examined. | Arhopland potions god 2 
 nions are sdopted, juſt as walking, ſpeaking, and 
other natural habits are, merely. from. Ine and 
hearing others advance and avow. them. It is there- 
| fore of infinite moment, that thoſe, to, whom the 
ſuperintendance of our early years 12 entruſted 
ſhould be card (Ido not ſay, , not. to  forbear ak 
Judicing us at all, as that Varel but) to p. 
ydiee us only in favour of, what, as far aye 
lon, will penit, ve PEA POR: bo bs 
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truth 
_ 3 aw — Prejudiee does nat, 
_ the misfortune ig, 
— and frail areature,. 2 
. — 
alſa, alas | wot apt io. 
— f what is wrong. Our — — 
"I _ y owing io that ciraumſtance — 
15. n ebe m — 
11 I. * bas Bt wig 
Olen Gur nit : & gi hs D (1430 Act 
miſchievous than that e — os 
"ow 233 — leads us — 
= = HUANG Pape eaten 
„„ Ars a few degrees 
— of us. As, however, the di to the 
— — 
n—_— on that other great Heathen — 
* y originates, 1 ume it for the preſent, 
| confine myſelf tothe confiitention ofthe MN 
— — eren 
When 8 minds 
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us to conclude, OE 
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ritets with'Tefi irdulgence. But, religious defuſibns 
dad efrors, Which ſhould be the moſt readüy per. 


vided that dur own opinions ure well foulided, wo 
hardly avoid thinking unfavourably of thoſe who 


Ti differing from us they alſo deviate from truth, 


Hence' oor 4mpatience on ſuch bocafions may feem 


to be founded in a love of God, and a zeal for truth; 
am unxiety (br the public good, and u juſb wien 
a for te promotion of religion. int uu #9049;; 
But we ſhould conſider eee it 
nions; nor thoſe of other men, are wholly either in 
dur power or theirt. It is every man's duty carefully 
to examinꝭ his Opinions, hud even his prejudices; to 
firid out, if he can, which of them are welly and which 
d them ill · odd; that he may retain tlie ſormer, 
und reject the latter. Under this bias and this obli- 
gution to think and judge for ourſel ves our judg · 
ments can be detertnined only by our dn con- 
victions. That we fhall oſten judge and determine 
wrong, is but too probable: but, as we humbly truſt 
that God will ſorgivo ſuch dur involuntary errors, it 
is preſumptuous to doubt his being equally ready to 
Forgive others who are equally liable to err. When 
men hade anxionfly ſaugbt the truth, and ſinoerel) 
embraced that which after ſuch examination has 
appeared to them to be true, it would bo: little le 
3 that they —— 
114 


Wed; are, in general; the leuſt ſo: thorotghty con- 


"thoſe pott differ ſrom us, and coboluding that 
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we die: oc Goa, — though they ſhould fill be 
in error. nente OO! O87 $001 in otis a 1 d 
But, ulas! — that man, fallible and frail; 
as we All ure, will condeſcend to think and judge of 
man Every many” whoſe thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, is to us a Samari/an, with whom we reſolye 
to have no dealings. We forget that others have juſt 
as much right to quarrel with us on the ſcore of our 
opinions, as we have to quarrel with them for theirs; 
that no perſons differ more from. us than we differ 
ſrom them; and that therefore, if there be any fault 
or offence in a difference of opinion, it is — 
that if may lie on the one ſide as on the other. 
There is not, as far as I can recollect, 1 811 * 
Scriptures, a ſingle inſtance of any perſon's having 
been cenſured ſolely on the ground of his being iti 
error, unleſs (as indeed was generally the caſe) an 
heterodox faith led to a wicked life. Some modern 
writers (who profeſs to be the advocates of toleration, 
whilſt themſelves are diſtinguiſhed chiefly for their 
mild ſpirit of Heatbeniſm, as though it bad been 
peculiarly indulgent to perſons of different religious 
creeds. This infinuation, like moſt of thoſe which 
are levelled againſt truth and true religion, is not 
founded in ſact. It is true that the introduction of 
that wretchedly abſurd ſyſtem of polytheiſm; for which 
it 1s now. well known thoſe Romans who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed entertained almoſt as little real reſpect 
8 we do, into the countries which they conquered, 
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wap, in general, but n ſecondary object with them: 
bat it is alſo true, that no ſooner was their eagle diſ- 
played in any of thoſe countries which they added to 
the empire, than their gods followed. It was re- 
ſerved far Chriſtian; truth to introduee Chriſtian cha- 
nity. (of 1 this mutual mmm is —_— 
In no part of end, tl Chriſt e ea v , 
| properly underſtood, If in ſome countries it was oc, 
caſionally practiſed, it awed the little countenance it 
met with ſolely to conſiderations of political expedi 
motives of moral propriety, Even in Judea, where 
the true religion was known, the Soribes and Phariſees 
in particular cheriſhed and 'inculcated this narrow 
notion, that the idolatrous Heathens, the groſs ſol- 
lowers of the Roman mythology, the apoſtats Samari- 
tans, were all to be conſidered as aliens, and enemics 
ta their nation and religion; and therefore meriting 
the treatment of aliens, But, when the goſpel wa 
promulged, all mankind were literally. made one 
people... All the partitions that bad ſo Jong divided 
and ſeparated them from each other were. broken 
down : from wickedneſs and wicked men glone were 
_ Chriſtians io be eſtranged ; and that only becauſe, as 
an apoſile ſpeaks, *© righteouſnes can have! no fel 
lowſhip with unrighteouſneſs, nor us =o com- 
munion with darknets./ 1 

Tbe prevailing principle or dofrine of the re 


gia of Jets is that all mankind ar int 
connected 
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weakneſſes; and that we are fo formed that we cn 
not exiſt, at leaſt'in ſociety, without mutually affiſting 
and being  affiſted by each other. In the idea oi 
Chriſtianity, the relation that ſubſiſts between man 
and man is as extenſive as our natures; and the ob- 
ligations under which we all lie to aid one another by 
mutual good offices are as ſtrong aud urgent as every 
man's own manifold neceflities. Aceording to tho 
different relations by which we ſtand connected with 
our fellow- men, ſome no doubt are better entitled 
to our love and kindneſy than others; but none (tio; 
not even enemies) are ta be wholly excluded. To a 
Chriſtian, ' every man, how much ſoever apparently 
alienated from him by country, kindred; language; 
or religion, is a neighbour, a friend, and a brother. 
To give him a title to theſe endearing diſtinQions, it 
is enough that be is a man, and more bs, a enough 
that he is a"Chriftian. 4 

Beſides all the weight which this e to- 
wards our fellow-ereatures derives from the anthority 
of evangelical precepts, it is ſtill more ftrongly re. 
commended by the example of our bleſſed Saviour ; 
who, if ever he was in any degree rigid and ſevere 
towards fallen ak e e ere men 
equally profligate in prineiple and in practice; an 
whenever he ſpake of opinions that were merely er- 
roneous, he ſpake of them with tenderneſs and indul- 


gence, Hence, whilſt he often taxes the Phariſees 
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with their y pri, he rarely; 5 ee ee 
with the error of their creed.” oon 
It never can be ſufficiently wade that, the fol. 
| lowers' of this perfect pattern of all that was pure, 
amiable, holy, and good, have not alſo ſcllowed him 
in this bleſſed ſpirit. Of all the calamities which 
have ſo long diſgraced and diſtreſſed the Chriſtian 
world, thoſe which have ariſen from an intolerant and 
unchriſtian temper in Cbriſtians are the greateſt. 
From this fountain not only bitter waters, but ſtreams 
of blood, have flowed. Millions of martyrs have 
fullen victims tot; and there is not a Chriſlian na- 
tion; whoſe annals are not ſtained with ſome ſad hiſtory 
of ats baneful con ſequences. It is far from my pur 
paoſe to complain of any of thoſe reſtrictions and diſ - 
qualiſieations of perſons proſeſſing particular opinions 
andi tenets, which our legiſlatures, in their wiſdom, 
b bave judged to be neceſſary: I lament; only that it 
cannot be done without ſowing the ſeeds of jealouſſ 
and diſſenſion among us as-individyals.. No good 
man can reflect without pain on the neceſſity which 
the State is under to make diſtinc ions as to the per · 
ſons whom it may, or may not, he prudent and ſafe to 

truſt and employ: but the evil becomes, dreadful 
only when the habit of making ſuch diſtindiions 
Pexvades the, private walks of ſociety ; crumbling 
communities, into parties and -faQions, and tearing 
aſunder alf the, endearing, ties of neighbourhood, 
Se and, eng. iam 9 587 88 1 2 
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w id is the firiboolt of the preſout age, that the prime. 
ciples of toleration are carried to an height unknown - 
to former periods. They / have ſpread their happy in · 
fluence not only through Fruteſtant cœuntriea, (which, 
properly ſpeaking, are Proteſtant only when they are 
tolerant,) but have reached the dark and gloomy 
haunts of ſuperſtition aud bigotry. Of ali Valtaire's 
multifarious writings, there art none which have don 
him fo much honour as his publioations reſpeQing the 
ill-fated- Calas. There is reaſum to believe alſoz that 
our own. Locke owes no ſmalb portion of his celebrity 
to his Treatiſe on Toleration Since their timeb ga 
vriter can hardly be named, who, whatever hib ſub- 
jet has been; has not ound oocaſiom to declaiin 
againſt / intileratoe. bodourq ,α²οα bun Hofe 
But dreadfuf as the ſpirit of iutuletunce was 4 
antient times, it had; However, gained ſo faſt an hold 
on the Chriſtiati world, that it was hardly io be el 
pected a complete reformation ' could be effected all 
at once. We acknowledge with'gratitiide that much 
has alreatly been done towards it; but much more 
remains yet to be done A ſpirit of tolerance h 
hitherto manifeſted itfelf chiefly in our bobks andi 
our converſation: | do! not know that it has yet been 
any where, carried into general praclice, or any where 
made the prevailing babitual ſyſtem and governing 


prineiple of our lives. eo ris 1 101 1: 0 + el v6; N * nun 
What may be the character of che world at large, 
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ech, it is, is neither. impertinent nor " uſeleſs 
7 1e deins; but all that is of great, mor 
ment 


went Foy u to know is how tlie caſe ſtands among 
_ eneſelves, 1 In profeſſibn we are unexceptionable; 
and; as werſay; ſo no doubt we think, we ure equally ſo 
in-praftices! But may it not have happened that in 
this nſtance as well as in others; ue in of vir ſelves 
more highly u hun toe ug ln to thin 7 There is among 
u u nureuou and reſpectable body of: people, who, 
11 applied tby muſt; I fear; give a very different teſti 
mon concerning us. I mean the deſctridants of the 
firſt ſoithers-6f this proviner; to Whoſe! anceſtots it 
vin granted expressly 4s an aſylum, where, :wearied 
end worn dat with umrelenting perſecution; they 
ted bt length to he permitted to enjoy a reſpite . 
And here; even in times when toleration was ill un- 
derſtood, and worſe practiſed, when they cenſed to 
have the government oſ tho country in their on 
Suntls,. ey were better protected and mort coun- 
tenanced than their unoffending poſterity now are. 
„Lan aware that the toleration of. Papiſts is nat 
Among. the topies maſt commonly urged from a Pro- 
ſeſtant pulpit. But the ſubject has .been, forced on 
ant, not only by my having long obſerved; with much 
ooh many particular unkindneſſes which we ar 


Lee was « Rowan Cichefikt and l iced to 
Pen d dee 5 He, W l 8 of enjoying liber) 
of conſcience for himſelf, at for ſudh of bin friends to whom the 
« ſeverity of the laws might looſen their tie to; their country, ad 
& make them prefer au eaſy _baniſhment, with freedom, to che con. 
org are eo embittered as they were by, the ſharpoc' 
u of the laws, and the popular odium which tin one lem. 
Eutopran Scttletnents in . . 20. 0601 4116 |! 
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all of us far: oo ready: to ſhem them ſolely on the 
bote of their religion, but alſo by fome late pro- 
ceedings o relating to-thert which have: been the 
ſubject of much popular diſeuſſion. I am far, hows 
erer, rom being reluctumtiy driven to it. I feel it to 
be my duly, not only as 4 man but as a Chriſtiang 
and (let me add) more particularly as 4 Proteſunt 
miniſler of the word of God, to recommend and 
practiſe ſuch toleration. And ſo far um 1 for apo 
logizing to 50 for thus publicly taking the part of 
an injubed people; that 1 confeſs to yo I can hardly 
belp bluſhing for my brettiten that it has Beem le 0 
me; ad 1 — ag have agg, 
it ond. aaa Yo eee 961: ig % Ark 
Thir-Bapifs, in point fdoRyines ure een 
error) It ready; need be, again and again 10 
ſand! forward” und to prove. But when, for your” 
fikes, have heretofore done this, it was to preſdeve 
you tom their errori and! by no means to exaſperats 
you againſÞtheir-perſots. No ever decided our diG 
2pprobation of their tenets may be; I kh. of no 
right that we have to botſtitute ourſeivestheir judge 
Is it not misſortume enough to them that! our legiſ- 
lature finds itſelf under a neceffity of ſubjecting ther 
to many legal reſtrictions and diſqualiintions ? Is not 
their pertinacious adherence to certain points of dous 

trine, which fee e e us to be either corrup- 
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nuts or perverſions of Scripture; morachina ſufficient 
misſortune to them, without it's heing aggravated by 
atiy unobriſtian offices of org Miappy as we ure in / 
belobging to a Church which (in doctrine iat lealt) 
may boaſt of being one of the ſoundeſt and pureſt in 
uriſtendom, it is, no doubt, out duty to deſend and 
ſupport it hy every means in our power i but if it can 
be ndeſended only hy maligning, ill- uſing and per- 
ſeenting all thoſe who are ſa unſortunate a8 to differ 
om us, in God's name let it want defenders. !. for, 
deter will it be even that our Church ſhould fall (were 
that paſſible) rather than tliat Chriſtian ebarity ſhould 
be deſtnayed,; Na trye Church, wants ſucts aid ; and 
leaſt of all. the Church. of Eng 1f she did, 
perſecution may fur a while keep up a falſel religion, 
a9 is the caſe with reſpect to Mahometaniſm | but it 
always has been, and always will he. injurious to one 
that is true. IB all her long liſt of objeionable 
doctrines, none has done ſuch diſſerviot even to the 
Church of Rome as her intolerance. - Some f her 
own-members have had the candour e eee 
this, and the virtue to lament it. 
i Wrong principles, and wrong eee 
belonged excluſively to any particular age, nation, or 
hen none but. Roman Catholics were perſecutors, 
or when all Roman Catholics were perſecutors, In 
all churches, "as well as in all communities, "there 


bave always been weak and wicked men : : and though 
£20! 7 it 
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it be true that no Chriſtian Church either allows of, 
or will vindlicate, intolerance, I more than fear that all 
Churches, eſpecially when in power, have been in- 
tolerant and perſecuting. In one ſenſe, and in ſome 
degree, we are intolerant, when, in the common 
offices of friendly intercourſe, we refuſe to have any 
dealings with any reſpectable and worthy men, either 
as individuals, or in any corporate capacity, merely be- 
cauſe they are oſ a different communion from ourſelves 
If, in our private capacities, (for in the eye of res- 
ſon and law we ſtill act but in our private capacĩ- 
ties eyen when we are members of committees and 
conventiong,)/ we muſt needs be intermeddling with 
the religious. & of our Papiſt brethren, let it, I 
beſeech' ybu, be only in the N. compaſſionate 
and Chriſtian remonſtrance . The beſt way for us 
to maniſeſt our ſuperiority idem is by ſhewing, 
3 it is greatly in our power to do, our better faith 
by (it's on true teſt) our better works. We 
* ſhank? (ey the ableſt advocate ſ who ever under- 
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* © We are too 2ealouſly attached to Proteſtantiſm not to op- 
* poſe the exrory of the Church of Rome, as well in controyerſial 
* attacks, 28 in the more ſucceſsful way of teaching the doctrines 
4 of our Apoſtolical Church: adhering, at the ſame time, invariably 
to the principles of the Reformation, which ditect us to oppoſe 
error of every kind by argument and perſuaſion, and to diſavo all 
violence in the cauſe of religion.” e 
Biſhops, and, Clergy of the Province of Canterhury to the 
1780, See Anmugl N ark. 


t Mr. Locke , 
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took to plead the 'caule of Toleration and recom- 
mend it to mankind) “make uſe of thoſe arms 
« Onty that belong to us as Chriſtians. We ſhould 
«follow the example of him, the Printe of Peace, 
« who ſent out his ſoldiers to the ſubduing of nations, 
« and gathering them into his church, not armed 
ve with the ſword, or other inſtruments of force, but 
<«4600utred in that beſt armour, the goſpel of peace, 
und the exemplary holineſꝭ of Chriftian converſa- 
« tion.“ An religion, all that religion allows is, that 
we muy perſunde, but not command; we may preſs 
with arguments, but have no right to ſoroe by penal. 
ties; we may udmofliſh, exhort, and (if we can) 
eonviticea brother of his being in error; and it is our 
duty to uſe 6ur beſt endtavours ſd to do : but if fuch 
means fail, (as, alas, they ſar tho oſten do H) I know 
ef h authority we buve eher from reaſon" or from 
feripture to compel eee t6' relinquiſh 
error and to etnBrace'triith. | 'Compulſipn'is not al- 
lowed, bot only hecauſe even wr it's aims it inay be 
unreaſonable and unjuſt, but alſo becauſe it is the work 
y we” cid pofibly take" to predute conviction, 
is the refult of fair and ſtrong argument: 

—2— all that compulſion can produce is hypocii- 
tical conformity. By theſe means of Chriſtian per- 
fuafion, applied with Chriſtian prudenoe and Chriſ- 
rian charity, and by theſe only, we mey Hope, in the 
Hands of God, to become the. bumble” but happy 
Inſtruments of turning the hearts of the diſobedient i 


* And, on 
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un, the Father of mercies, 4% brug into the way of 
truth all ſuub at have errid: and are  deteived 1 untl 
alſo, deliver ut all from all blindneſs f beart; from 
pride," vuiu pioy, and poerih:: and from e, 
haired and malice, and all uncharitableneſs 1 / 
It may deſerye to be noticed, that Mr. Locks, 
from whom ſome! of the ſtrongeſt of theſe ſuggeſtions 
in behalf of a more enlarged toleration have been 
adopted, was far from intending to have them urged: 
in favour of Papiſts; who have ſeldom been regarded 
with the ſame indulgence as other religious diflen« 
tients, either by him, or his followers, ''-Bat; the ar- 
guments are as general as they are juſt; and not 
more applicable to diflentients. of Ong, nee, 
than they are to all. jb 
The toleration for which 1 phat 4 got political; 
but religious. It is neither aſked not viſhed. that | 
Diſſenters ol any kind ſhould, as Legiſlators, receive 
any new marks of public confidence and eſteem ⁊ 
but I am much miſtaken if it be not as conſiſtant 
with ſdund policy, as it is with Chriſtian charity, to 
alk and wiſh that no Diſſenter may, in any way, 
ſuffer any pains and penalties, merely for being a re- 
igious,Difſenter: 1; More than this, no reaſonable, 
vell-informed, or welk-principted Diſſenter will alt ; 
and leſs, no Chriſtian State can confiſtently — 
granting. . 
k The moſt celebrated 2 vriters concur with 
the ableſt ſtateſmen in all ages and countries in-ac- 
knowledging, that many and great evils would eri 
82 from 
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from a State's ſhewing equal countenatice, and 
giving equal ſupport, to all religions indiſcriminately. 
Equally fatal to the' religion and the morals of the 
people would he the introduQion of that viſionary 
project of ſome raſh theoriſts, in whoſe ideal ſtates 
no preference ſhould be ſhewn to any particular 
ſyſtem of religion . One conſequence of fuch 2 
ſcheme muſt be the giving countenance, ſometimes 


perhaps to ſyſtems unfavourable to good morals, and 
ſometimes (it may be) to ſyſtems hoſtile to the very 
Statk by which they are ſupported, and deſtructive of 
all civil authority, The moſt immediate conſequence 
- * Tt-is not without extreme concern I ſtate, that though the 
project here mentioned might have been ſuppoſed too wild even for 
mbdern politics to have thought of, it yet was adopted by moſt of 
the New States of America. I think it hardly leſs remarkable, that 
Dr. Paley ipeaks of it as entitled, on the whole, to praiſe rather 
than to difpraiſe.—See his Moral Philoſophy, qto ed. p. 566. 
Without entering into a diſpute with this great moraliſt as to the 
Juſtice or injuſtice of his opinion on this queſtion, abſtractedly con- 
fidered, I wiſh it might be determined, as in reaſon I think it ought 
to be, from a fair view of the effects it has already had in the State 
of America. Now, the fact undoubtedly is, (as it was caſy to fore- 
ſee it would be,) that the ſcheme has already been found to be of 
the utmoſt danger to real religion; which, if it goes on much longer, 
it can hardly fail totally to deſtroy. I am aſſured (and on as good 
authority as the nature of the caſe admits of) that wherever the 
experiment has been tried, the people are diſtinguiſhable for an in- 
difference and unconcern about all religion. The inftances are ſaid 
to be not a few, of perſons who, after having altervately profeſſed 
nnn have come 1 
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of ſo hazardous an experiment would be an extreme 


relaxation of principle, which, under the ſpecious 
name of liberality of ſentiment, would lead directly 
to latitudinarianiſm ; as that, im it's torn, would to 
indifference about every mode of worſhip ; and thus, 
in a regular progreſs, bring on g 2 da_s 
irreligion. 

But bleſſed above all others will thoſe fines. be, 
when the three great bodies of Chriſtians, who com- 


poſe a majority of the people of the Britiſh empire, 
ſhall be made one fold under one Shepherd : when Ca- 


tholies, Church of England men, and Preſbyterians, 
who all have but one country, may (at leaſt in all it's 


As far as any clear and certain judgment can be formed, by com» 
paring the exaggerated applauſes of intereſted panegyriſts, the pub- 
liſhed accounts of the proceedings of their eccleſiaſtical conventions, 
and other public documents, with the beſt private information 
which I have been able to obtain, religion is indeed declining rapidly 
in many of the States, Thoſe who, during their connexion with 
Great Britain, were contented to be called Diſſenters or Indepen- 
dents, are now pretty generally become, or are becoming, either 
Univerſal Reſtitutioniſta, Arians or Socinians, or elſe Philoſophers, 
L e. Infidels. The few exceptions, who, either from ſound ſenſe 
and ſettled principles, or long eftabliſhed habits, have not yet been 
reformed out of all religion, are ſaid to have gone over molt generally 
to the Methodiſts ; but, in ſome inſtances, to the Church of Eng- 
land. Add to all this, that as no ſeminaries of learning, adequate 
to the education of a Miniftry for the whole Continent, have yet 
been provided by the Public z as no learning, and above all, no 
theological learning, either yet is, or ever was, held in honour in the 
United States, there is too much reaſon to appretiend, that, when 
the preſent race of old Miniſters ia worn out and entinct, their ſuc- 
ergo may be as Uiterate as the people will be irreligious. 

great 
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great / eſſentials) have but one religion. And were 
we either as good: Chriſtians or as goad Subjects as 
we ought to be, we certainly ſhould: (becauſe we 
eaſily might) coaleſce, and again unite in one general 
eomprehenſive plan; not to promote and ſupport the 
little partial intereſis of our on reſpective ſoecieties 
only, but for the maintenance of true religion and virtue 
ati large, whether connected or not connected with 
d n #419 2 as the e ene of the 
community. [i 

Unswilling to FO REY 1 a to for. 
ede ln of oppreſſions and wrongs which 
theſe: unſortunate people have ſuffered among us. 
Hardly a book on any article of religion has been 
written ;- hardly a ſermon on any. controverted point 
bas been / preached z hardly any public debates, or 
private converſations, have been held on the ſubject 
of religion or of politics, in which (in the ſtrango 
Phraſe of a ® noted puritan of the laſt century) the 
parties have not contrived. to have what he called 
a thwack at Popery.” We have exhibited them, as 
Fome of their own communion are wont to exhibit 
thoſe they call Heretics, in an auto da fe ; in an horrid 
dreſs disfigured with monſters and devils.; or as an 
emperor of Rome, diſtinguiſhed for bis cruelty, is 
Maid to have exhibited the primitive Chriſtians, when 
He vrapped. them i in the ſkins of beaſts, and then 
threw them into the area to be torn and devoured * 
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ions. I wich,“ (ſays the learned Biſhop. Sanderſon 
in his firſt, Sermon to the Clergy,) © I viſh there had 
been no advantage given them (the Papiſts) for 
„triumphing in their innoceney, and for, perſiſting 
« jn their obſtinacy, by ſome men's unjuſt ſeoffing at 
them. It cannot but be ſome confirmation to men 
« in error to ſee men of diſſolute and looſe behaviour, 
« with much violence and eagerneſs, and petulancy, 
« ſpeak againſt them. We know how much ſcandal 
« and prejudice it is to a. right good cauſe, to be 
* either followed by perſons open to juſt exception, 
V or maintained with ſlender and inſufficient reaſons, 
* or proſecuted with unreaſonable and ere vio · 
cc lence,” v” 

Proud of the ſuffrage of this learned pod renerable 
Prelate, I am bardly leſs flattered; by finding tho 
clear, diſtin, and impartial Moſheim alſo declaring, 
that “more charity in the reformed would greatly 
contribute to beal the breach, and diminiſh the 
weight and importance of thoſe controverſicy 
which ſeparate them from the eommunion of the 
% Romiſh Church“. 1 

Bigots of all eommunions are the ſame : and none 
are leſs. charitable, or more intolerant, than certain 
declaimers “ againſt Popery ; who yet jnceflantly rail 
at Papiſts for their intolerance, and bigotry. It wag 
not, therefare, without ſome indignation that I have 
lately ſeen a leſs liberal commentator t artfully Wn 
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deavouring to explain away the obſervation of this 
eminent ſoreigner. Even this bitter enemy to Pa. 
piſts, however, thinks it ſufficient to afſuil Popery, 
not with open, ſober, ſerious, and ſolid argument, 
but by infinuations and 'farcaſms. thrown out with 
ſuch a ſpirit of intemperance as even Papiſts might 
be aſhamed of. Somewhere, in his Confeſſional, he 
caſts a ſneer on Archbiſhop Wake, on'account of his 
truly Catholic and Chriſtian correſpondence with 
Du Pin, reſpecting an union between the Gallican 
and Britiſh Churches. Regardleſs either of the in- 
ſinuations or the open cenſures of all fuch bigots, I 
heſitate not to give it as my decided opinion, that » 
re-union of Proteſtants and Papiſts, on almoſt any 
terms, is an event for which all good Chriftians are 
bound moſt cordially to pray. Nay, I go till farther, 
and add, that, to effect ſo good a purpoſe'as the de- 
AraRtion of ſects and parties, and the diſunion of 
inen on the ſcore of religion in theſe realms, I ſhould 
feel but little reluctanc to make ſome facrifices both 
to Popery and Preſbyterianiſin. If I at all know 
my own heart, or the ſtate of my own mind, I am, 
on conviction, a fincere member of the Church of 
England: yet am I not fo blindly partial as to think 
| every thing wrong either in the Church of Rome, or 
in that of Scotland. On the ſuppoſition of a general 


re-union, they would have much to give up ; and we 


too (I'bumbly think) not a little. Independently of 
the ſtrong motive of once more're-uniting us, I am 
e * ſure that it would not be 
4 right 
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abt do bs dow j bons les eld ie he bf a 
great writer, „ roundly condemned by the Conſeſ- 
ſionaliſt) “ perhaps a middle ſtate between what the 
nee eee 
« condition moſt deſirable . 
In Leflie's Regale you may nd a propoſal and a | 
plan for a general union between the Church of Eng- 
land, Catholics, and Diſſenters. The author of the 
Conſeſſional calls the ſcheme a © chimera ;” and 
the propoſer of it Ca nonjuror,” and conteroptible.” 
That he was a non-juror his warmeſt admirers will 
not deny, 'any more than the bittereſt of his enemies 
can deny that ſome of the wiſeſt, moſt learned, and 
beſt men of his age were alſo non- jurors. But that 
Leſlie was, in any point of view, contemptible,” is 
a charge that will be hazarded by thoſe only who 
have never read his works; or who, having read 
them, have not themſelves either learning or li- 
berality ſufficient to enable them to judge of their 
merit. Thoſe works will live, and be admired, 

and do good, when the captious and fplenetic pro- 
ductions of ſuch writers as the Conſeſſionaliſt ſhall 
long have been conſigned to merited oblivion. If 
Leſlie's project was chimerical, it was fo only from 
his thinking too weil of his ſellou- creatures. Let 
mankind but ceaſe to be chimerical; let them but 
learn to purſue realities with the ſame ardour with 
which they now purſue ſhadows ; let them but once 


„ The eminent Mr. Charles Leflie. 


find- 
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find out that their tryc-intereſt is do do that which it 
is their e ann nme 
be chimerical. 

And wee eee moroy, Þ bleſſed an 
cnn ſhall take place, then (to uſe this great man's 
words)... will thoſe many and pious men in the 
Church of Rome, who have laboured, and ſtill do 
<« with for a reforination among themſelves, but dare 
© not puſh it on ſor fear of ſplitting on the rock on 
* which they ſuppoſe. we have ſplit, viz. the being 
5 torn to pieces by ſects and parties, gladly avoy 
« what they now- ſecretly but ſineerely approve in 
aur reformation ;. and we ſball find na ſeruple to 
„ amend what we find amiſs on aur fide : and on 
5 all ſides, ſuch a temper will be put on, as to give 
us a proſpect of a more glorious reformation than 
© eyer the Church has ſeen. os 2 firſt 
turned Chriſtian #,” 

Woll. inſtructed Proteflants Kh and Maw this 
: PR behaviour of too many of their bre- 
thren. Averſe to the treating of Papiſts with aſperity 
and rancour, they aro contented to let their en- 
mity fall on Popery. In ſtrength and fairneſs of ar- 
gument, our beſt Proteſtant writers have given Ca- F 


tholics no cauſe of complaint; excepting perbaps "JE 
that their arguments have ſo often been unanſwer- 710 
able. On no point of religion has ſo much been A 


written, as there has on the Popiſh controverſy ; nor, 


* Leſlie's Regale, folio, p. 657. 
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as Lam proud to add, ſo well : and thus much, I 
believe, no ingenuous Catholics would hefitate to 
own, The ſuperiority of our arguments * long 
ago have brought them into our Church, had > 
not been kept out by our want of charity,; That 
Catholies in general think Proteſtants in general 
unreaſonably prejudiced, and unjuſtifiably bitter 
againſt Catholics, is certain: I hope indeed that they 
think worſe of us than we really deſerve; but we 
cannot deny that we have given them ſome cauſe to 
think and ſpeak of us as they do. And this their 
opinion of us, whether well or ill-founded, is the 
greateſt, iſ not the only reaſon, why Proteſtantiſm 
has yet made ſo little progreſs in Catholie countries, 
and Why n ſtill has ſo many — 
ourſelves ®,.. - 

There, was no . thus to miſrepreſent Papiſts, 
Every man of a clear and uncorrupted underſtanding 
muſt naturally revolt at the unaggravated deformity 
of many of their tenets. Their corruptions have 
been pointed out with ſuch irreſiſtible demonſtration, 
that I can account for their not being generally re- 
jected in v0 other way © probably as by aſſigning 


* «Ce n'eſt done pas rad rats; qu "un Deiſte (Rouſſeau) irrits 
contre ſes freres les Proteſtans, leur a ſoutenu, que la Reforme a 
* 6t6 intolerante dès ſon, origine; et que les Reſrrmmens font 
* promptement devenus ProteRtours.”* . 

Nous prious nos adverſaires de eiter une ville, 3 
* un village, od les novateure, devenus les maitres, aicnt ſouſſert un 


« ſeul CEL nr, err de la vraie Religion, tom. 10, 
. 416, 


it 
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It to the cauſe juſt mentioned. It is no uncommon 
caſe for men to find friends and ſupport, not ſo much 
on the ſcore of their own merit, as from the demerit 
of thoſe who oppoſe then, This I believe to be the 
caſe with Papiſts ; ſince, as to them, we ſeem to he 
Proteſtants only in theory: in the worſt and moſi 
odious features of Popery, we are ſtill unreſormed; 
we are bigots, uncharitable and intolerant ; we are 
perſecutors : in ſhort, we are Jews, and bave no deal. 
ings with the Samaritans. 

I do not exaggerate. This narrowneſs of ſpirit is 
diſcernible, not only in our dealings with Papiſts as 
individuals, but even in the temper and tenor of our 
laws. Our Government” (as Mr. Locke'acknoy- 


| 

| 

ledges) * has not only been partial in matters of re- 8 
© ligion, but partial in the pains and penalties in- n 
* flicted on Papiſts. We have need of more gene- 10 
< rous remedies than what have yet been made uſe of 1 
* in our diſtemper. It is neither declarations of in- 0 
* nor acts of comprehenſion, ſuch as have ex 
ing practiſed or projected among us, that can rit 
do th work. The firſt will but palliate, the ſe- 
* cond increaſe our evil. Abſolute liberty, juſt and 
true liberty, equal and mpartial liberty, is the thing 11 
< that we ſiand in need of.” 55 
It is not in charge againſt us, eee ſuch 
ende this unhappy people with fire and faggot, which laut 
* co 


have too often been their own weapons. This 
(blefſed be God !) the mild temper. of the times 


i not endure, But, we ſubject them to unne- 
ceſſary, 
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cefſary; unteaſonable, and unjuſt reſtrictions and 
diſqualifications : and every kind of diſcountenance 
or diſcouragement, which is not abſolutely neceſſary, 
is a ſpecies of perſecution Their ſubjection, how- 
erer, to ſtrict teſts, and excluſion from certain places 
of bigh truſt and importance, are far from coming 
under this deſcription. Every well · conſtituted State 
muſt and will give a preference to ſome particular 
ſyſtem of religion; and of courſe will ſele for it's 
preference that which it eſteems the beſt. If any of 
it's members diſapprove of and diſſent from the ſyſtem, 
thus preferred and patronized by the State (which is 
one great evil reſulting from a great good, ſome- di- 
verſity in our ereeds being hardly avoidable in a free 
State,) whilſt they are tolerated in their diſſent, they 
may lament, but cannot blame, that they are ſubjected 
to ſome degree of diſcountenance and diſcourage- 
ment, The State is anſwerable only for any unne- 
ceſſary exceſs of ſuch diſcouragements ; to God, if it 
exceeds the bounds of humanity and Chriftian- 

rity z and to the community, if it be im * 


* Sir Richard Steele, in a letter to his wife, (ſee his Works, 
vol. i. p. 149.) takes notice of her having beard a report that he 
vas a Tory, The reaſon which he ſuppoſes to have occafioned 
ſuch a report is curious, and the more curious as coming from ſo 
launch a Whig. ce eee 
* conſcience in all matters of judicature or juſtice.” 

He gots an W vie he pee pdlion.of ly engines 
lows: „ There happened, a little while ago, a petition to be 

brought into the Houſe of Commons from the Roman Catholics, 


« praying 
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f That every kind of perſecution is injurious to reli 
gion, and therefore diſpleaſing to God, has already 


been ſhewn; There is, in ſnort, and can be but one ä 
good reaſdn for ſubjefting Diſſenters of any denomi. | 
nation to any civil reſtraints; and that is, becauſe the 
admitting them to a full participation of ſome peculiar 0 
privileges is incompatible with the general welfare. ; 
That it is as neceſſury and as proper thus to diſcoun- 
tenance Pupiſts, as it is any other Diſſenters, I am 
not ſo much their advocate as to diſpute: but I do 8 
eontend, thut Papiſis ſhould, both of right and in 6 
point of prudence, be put upon a footing in this re- k 
ſpect with other Diſſenters. It has, I am aware, fre- l 
quently been aſſerted, and with confidence, (but! i 
own: for: one that I at leaſt have never yet ſeen it ſa- Al 
tixfadtorily-proved,) that Papiſts hold any tenets more 
dangerous to the nn n 3 that we held BY | 
(11417, 20-601 ee ©] 
praying relief as to point of time, and the meaning of certain *l 
a clavſes Which affected them. When there was a queſtion jul 70 
„read te be pat upon this, as wherber-it ſhould be rejected or uc, * 
© 1 Rood up and ſaid to this purpoſe: | *p 
Mr. Speaker, 5. 
eee but de 6f option, that, to put ſererities upon men, iS. 
© merely on account of religion, is a moft grievous and unwarrant- _ 
© able procceding. But, indeed, the Roman Catholics hold tenets 0 
© which are inconfiſtent with the being and ſafety of a'Proteftant _n 
© people : for this reaſon we are juſtified in laying upon them the . 
% penalties which Parliament from time to time has thought fit to nh 
uli. But, fir, let us not purſue Roman Catholics with the q 
D of Roman Catholics, but aft wowards them with the tempe 4 


* our On vg 
xs other 
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other Separatifts ; who yet are treated (not, perhaps, 
with all the lenity and forbeardnee whieh, gobd po» 
licy and Chriſtinn charity would extend to them, but 
certainly) with a much more liberal toleration than 
has ever yet been ſhewn to Papiſts: and yet, ex- 
cepting in the prejudices of mankind, I own; I ſee no 
reaſon for an inſthnce of partiality ſo mortifying to 
men who have not deſetved to be ſo mortiſied. 
How far it is neceſſary, wiſe, or juſt in a State thus 
continually to ſacrifice it's on better, jadgment and 
better prineiples to ſuch prajadices, the State beſt 
knows. 1 hope it is no preſumptaous * 
in State afffürh lor an obſcure'Jh« af to muy, that 
it appeats to be, moſt palpably, an dnchriſtian' policy 
and if it he Unchriſtian, l. is alſo awe . — 
21 2/14 eh x0 ba$iin of on es argnny et uy 1 Bone 
Amb Yo 41935) g n ban vicorls gun ar 

# e ee ee eee 
Popery ad the mark oſ.Jncobitiſm 5 in equivoeal, indeed; and ſa- 
© heious mark, but the beſt and perhaps the vuly une that chn be 
« deviſed. - But Afhodld"be remembered, that as the chutioit 


„between Poper) id - Jacobitiſin, which is the ſole exuſe of faf? 


© picion, and the fole” juſtification of thoſe ſevere and jealous lam 
* which have been eacted againſt the profeſſors of that religion, 
® was accidental in R's origin, fo probably it will be temporary in 
* 1's duration ; an that theſe reſtrictions ought not to contaniae it 
day longer than ſome viſible danger renders them neceffary to 
the preſervatiou of the publie nnn 1 
Philoſophy, gte. p. ie. 
Id beemh riefoinbe unf duriful to grant what bh bäh) des 
* fireth may be done For him, vis. totake off the ſauguinary laws 
© concerning religion, in ſo far us they inſer the pains of death ov 
* forfeiture againſt thoſe of his perſuaſion merely fortheir religion y 
| Lund 
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Some of the tnoſt exceptionable-dogmas held by 
Catholics, and thoſe which may be ſuppoſed mot 
likely to excite the jealouſy of the Legiſlature, are thoſe 
which we tax them with holding on the ſubject of 
Civil Government. If our allegatious are well ſounded, 


Papiſts are, in general, not only friends to the abdi- 
cated family that have ſo long and ſo idly pretended 
nn ae nn but alſo are, n prin- 

+ £I8 4. IT - Nas 34 ciple, 


ebene teres Lau phe the execy- 
=. tion of the other penalties, civil or criminal, contained in the 
« laws,;;merdly and allengrly for their religion, and exerciſe of 


4 their worſhip in private houſes. This ſcemeth to us, who arc 
o not lawyers, to be equitable and reaſonable to be done, conſider- 


& $6 Ole he execution of ſanguinary laws has fallen into an abſo- 
« Jute deſuetude for meny years paſt ; and fince, upon doing hereof, 
e his Majeſty is ſo gracious as not to intend or defire the repealing 
« of any laws already made for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
« ligi6n, but is willing further to eftabliſh and cotifirm the fame, by 
any other laws or acts of Parliament that can be made for that 
© end. Nor do we ſee any danger or inſecurity arifing to our reli- 
. gion by ſo doing, but rather an apparent benefit, by his Majeſty's 
© conſenting to a more full and ample ſecurity thereof, Aud this 
is but out own private opinion, for we cannot widertake to ſay 
< that this would be the opinion of others. For, at we ate clearly 
determined, by God's grace, to continue firm and conſtant in the 
4 reformed Proteſtant religion to our lives end, ſo alſo are we to 
< ſerve our: moſt gracious Sovereign, and to comply with bis pro- 
© poſals and deſires, as far as they do conſiſt with the ſafety of our 
« conſciences and religion, upon which we aſſure ourſelyes his Ma- 
< jeſty's grace and goodneſs will never impoſe.” —Fram the Addre's 
of Primate Roſs of St. Andrews, and Biſhop Patterſon of Edin- 
burgh, to James the Second, Pans eee 
Ma ade 8 * 

e 
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tiple, partial to deſpotiſm, and favouters of arbitrary 
power. As ſor the firſt of theſe ebarges, an attach 
ment to the race of the Stuarts, ſuppoſing it to be 4s 
general as is alledged, fill it is by no means confined 
to Papiſts. It bas been remarked of that family, that, 
among it's other ſtriking peculinrities, no royal per- 
ſonages ever were diſtinguiſhed by having ſo many 
friends of great merit perſonally attached to them. 
Readily admitting, however, that the fidelity of Pa- 
piſts to the moſt unfortunate race of monarchs that 


their worldly wiſdom, I neither can nor will ſo tamely 
accede to a low and vulgar prejudice, as alſo to admit 
that 


meddweser Yaghan gin rn; hoy CPA fas 
vary kind (as Monteſquieu obſerves,) that they do all the harm 


that can poſſibly be done in cold blood, may ye fufficiently ac. 


to the urgeney of the times in which they were kiacted. "Blackſtone 
(b. iv. c. 4.) juſtiy obſerves, that” « the reſtleſs machinations of the 
* Jeſuits' during the reign of Elizabeth, the turbulence aid untaff- 
* neſs of the Papiſts under the new religious cſtabliſknient, and the 
* boldneſs of their hopes and wiſhed for the ſuccellich of the Queea 

of Scots, obliged the Parliament to counterat ſo dangerous a 


* ſpirit, by laws of e great and then perhaps eber ſeverity. 


* enating of new laws again@t'the Papilts; but deterred him from 
putting them in execution. The intrigues of Queen Henrietta 
* in the reigu of Charles I, the profþe&t of 'a Popiſh' ſucceſſor in 
* that of Charles IT, the affaffination. plot in the reign of King 
„William, and the avowed” claim” of a Popiſh Pretender to the 


ever ſat on à throne reflects perhaps no (credit on 


ent ben b lk age ee eee : 


© The powder-treaſon in the ſucceeding reign firuck a panic into - 
„James I. Which operated in different ways: it occaſioned the - 


OA TT IO andre | 
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that it does them amy real diſhonour.” However 
ſuſhionable it long has been, and ſtill may be, to run 
down this truly illuſtrious family, it ſhould not be 
Forgotten, that, for a long ſeries of years, they ſhone 
the pride and the glory of Europe. Whilſt other 
crowned heads, in the unpropitious periods of feudal 
domination, were ambitious only to be feared by their 
vaſſals, it was the honourable pride oſ the Stuarts to 
be beloved by their ſubjects. In ages of barbariſm 
they became eminent, by their being not only lover 
of learning, but men of learning: yet, by an un- 
common fatality, one of them, the e ee 


« Gon of theſe penalties at thoſe ſeveral periods of our - hiſtory.” 
The learned commentator very humanely adds: © But if a time 
*: ſhould ever arrive, and perhaps it is not very diſtant, when all 
ei fears of a Pretender ſhall have vaniſhed, and the power of tle 
« the Pope ſhall become feeble, ridiculous, and deſpicable, not only 
* in England, but every kingdom of Europe; it probably would not 
E then be amiſs. to review and ſoften theſe rigorous ediQts,” This 
period is. now happily- arrived z and it is not now in the power of 
every mercileſs bjgot to drag down, the vengeanec of the law upon 
inoffenfive though miſtaken. ſubjeQs. By the Stats 31 Geo. Ill 
c. 32, which may be called the Teleration Ad of Roman Catho- 
lics, all the ſevere and cruel, reſtrictions and penalties are removed 
from thoſe Roman Catholics who are willing to comply with the 
tions of the ſtatute; which are, that they ſhall appear at one 

of 'the Courts of Weltminkter, or at the Quarter Seſſions of thei 
couoty, and ſubſcribe a declaration, that they: profeſs the Romas 
Catholic religion; and that they ſhall take the oath, of allegiance t9 
his Majeſty, abjuratjon of the Pretender, agd venupeistion of the 
Pope' #,civil power i and abhorrenee of the deQrines of deſtroying 
and not keeping faith 1 with heretics, and depoſing or murdering 
Friuces excompunicated by fix f the ſee of Rome. 


2 1 


among 
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anong them) all ſor every thing that-does honour to 
man in an enlightened age, loſt his life on a ſcaffold, 
murdered by his on ſubjects. Since the ex tinction 
of the race, they have become the objeds almoſt of 
national ahhorrence, not becauſe that, of the two laſt 
kings of their family, the one was an abandoned pro- 
fligate, and the other a wretched bigot; but becaufe, 
during all their reigns, both they and their ſuhjects 
ſupported thoſe high principles of prerogative which 
are now, known only by their being the jnvariable 
topics of popular declamation. Still, however, amidit 
all the, viciflitudes of their hiſtory, every impartial 
man (now. when at length we may, without ſub- 
jedting ourſelves to any mean and fogliſh ſuſpicions 
of an undue attachment, examine into and judge of 
their characters as we do of thoſe, of the Plantagenets 
or the Tudors) muſt acknowledge, that many of the 
kings of the Stuart race. were diſtinguiſhed both by 
their abilities and their yirtues ; and EYE). man en- 
pable of feeling,; however he may rejoice that they are 
no longer our monarchs, will ſympathize Sem 
their unparalleled misfortunes. ©  .. 

As to the proneneſs of Papiſts to ſubmit 8 to 
arbitrary power, even if the allegation were true, I 
own 1 cannot ſee why it ſhould expoſe them at leaſt 
to the diſpleaſure of kings, and thoſe'that are put in 
aubority under. them: inaſmuch as ſuch a principle, 
however abject it may be deemed, is certainly not 
calculated to overthrow, or even to diſturb, the peace 
of, any ſettled government. But the charge is com- 
| | Tk pletely 


Sol Papiſts. 
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pletely diſproved, not only dy the expreſs difavowal of 
dhoſd againſt Whom it is alledged, but by the well- 
known practice of thouſands of individuals, as well as 
of ſundry large communities.” It is the general fault of 
difputants to pick but, and lay © fireſs on, objections | 
not ſolid but popular: Papifis muſt therefore count 
on having it always throw in their teeth, that they 
vdr morediffoſtd than other men to cronch/t© tyrants, 
| Hot bocauſe the'6bjeRtbrs believe it 70 be tre, but 
decauſe they Kijow the obiéction ids fur to be wel 
+  Yebeived by the muttitude. © Time was wher Papi 
no doubt held many exceptionable opinions reſpect. 
ing Government, as well as on other topics: nor dare 
T indulge e hope, that, evth pet, all Papitts arc 
exempted | from all erroneous opinions on the ſubject 
of Government. But they were not Papifts only, 
ho detect on the ſcholaftic"drearhs of 's dark age 
Not bas that glorious effuſfon of HntelleQual light, 
which we boalt' bas been 46 amply and 10 genen 
ſptead abroad in the preſerit* age, been wholly bid 
Thore are, all Over" the" world, and 
certainly among ourſelves, many member of the 
Church of Rome, who proteſt as vehemently againſi 
all illiberal and ſervile dogmas'as the flancheſt Pro- 
_ teftant among ut can do? und books migbt be re. 
ferred to, written by Catholics, fo enger in the cauſe 
of liberty as to ſatisfy (if on that” topic any thing 
_ within the boundatity of common ſenſe cad ſatisfy) 
e ee e Lai," Tana Cuts 
bis. like all other men, . practice, not 
b ſeldom 
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eldom at ivarience. with their profeſſion, Of courſe 
(whilt they conceiye-themſelyes to be in this reſpect 
as much at their liberty as we are) there-is nothing 
very ſurpriſing! in our finding, among Papiſts, many 
who have written both for and againſt all the various 
notions about Government which bave ever prevailed 
in any of the civilwed countries in which Catholics 
have lived, If there be one principle which the Ca- 
tholic Chureh inculcates. with more earneſtneſs than 
another, it is the Chriſtian doQrine of obedience... As 
long, therefore, as they act conſiſtently with their 
religion, they maſt be the friends of ſettled govern- 
ment, and adverſe to reyolts and rebellion : no leſs 
inclined to defend republicaniſm, whew that is the | 
eſtabliſhed form of government under. which they 
live, as it is in the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, 
than they am to deſend monarchy in France, Spain, 
or Portugal, And ſurely, as loyal ſubjects, the peo- 
ple of thoſe kingdom are blameleſs*, It has been 
affirmed, that, in the laſt century, there were once no 
leſs than thirty general officers, all Catholies, in the 
ſervice of the king t and a challenge was made, in 
their ſovereign's preſence, for any man to name a 
ings COINS had been falſe to him. And I 


* The Reader is requelicd to recalle®, that this was written 
more than twenty years ago; when it was generally thought in- 
finitely leſs probable that the powerful kingdom of France ſhould 
ever be frittered down into a paltry republic, than, even at this 
moment, it is that, after a ſhort but dreadful delirium, they ſhould 
gin become a great and happy people under à grand monarque. 

T3 | muſt 


land, let them, in God's name, be puniſhed aceord- 
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| muſt take upon me again to aſſert, that their difin- 


tereſted and unſhaken fidelity to the unfortunate 
Houſe of Stuart, however miſtaken, will, in the opi- 
nion of every man of honour, do them honour. Their 


ſufferings prove at leaſt their fincerity. And the 


ſacrifices they ſtill make, for conſcience ſake, of many 
worldly advantages, is ſuch an inftance of firmneſs in 


a a conſcientious adherence to what they believe to be 


the truth, as, mann allowed, cannot t be ſaid of all 
their oppoſers. 

Jo bring this matter to a . we. Thorougbly 
perſuaded and convinced, as Catholics in general, as 
well as Proteſtants in general, now are in their judg- 


ments and their conſciences, of the right of the family 


now on the throne to the crown of theſe realms, let 
an oath of allegiance, acknowledging that right, and 
pledging themſelves to ſupport and'.defend it, be 
framed, in terms as ſtrong as the moſt ſuſpicious of 
their adverſaries can deviſe ; if it docs not trench on 
extrinſic matters, which have no connexion with the 


duties of allegiance ;—1 will anſwer for them, (and 


I do fo not without ſome authority,) that they will 
rejoice to have an opportunity of taking it. And if 


| hereafter they be ſound diſloyal or unfaithful ſub- 


jects, or in any way diſobedient to the laws of the 


ingly. All they aſk, and all that I preſume to aſk 


ſor them, is, that they may not for ever be deprived of 


the common privileges of os OW _ on 
ſuſpicions, oy 
£1 | There 
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There have been, and probably there ſtill are, 
among the great body of the Catholics, as there are 
in other communities, men who, on points Which 
their Chargh has neither defined nor decided, enter- 
tain different, erroneous, and perhaps dangerous, opi- 
nions: nor can it be either doubted or denied that 
many Catholics have avowed and promulged tenets 
and dogmas incompatible with good order and the 
peace of the world, and therefore not fit to be tole- 
rated. But ſuch caſes are not fairly chargeable on. 
all Catholics, and ſtill leſs: on their religion: ſince 
« none of all the undoubted either articles or rites, 
« which, all Roman Catholics univerſally, . without 
« any diſtinction of party or faction, do and muſt. 
* eſpouſe, have been hitherto reputed, accuſed, or 
ſuſpected of being (in themſelves abſtractedly and 
« purely taken) in any manner dangerous to any 
government temporal or ſpiritual, or to any perſons 
either of princes or ſubjects, or to the property or 
* liberty of any man or woman, or to the peace, or 
quiet, or ſecyrity, or content, of any human crea- 
ture; however, in the mean time, feyeral,'or ſome 
* of them, do or may, ſeem erroneous to the learned, 
4 bn Proteſtants v. 


Proteſtant 
C 
* or Iriſh Remonſtrance, by Peres Warsz: a book to which, 
if 1 were à Catholic, I think I could object oni for it's being per- 
haps almoſt too Pigteſtant. It is a book which all Proteſtanta, 
who really wiſh tg know the true ſtate of the eaſe between Pro- 
iel\auts and Papilts, certainly ought to zp09'2- pp 

T4 proves, 
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- Proteftant Divines have thrown away much learn. 
ing and {kill in refuting notions and pretenfions, on 
which, even in times the leaſt auſpicious to learning, 
intelligent Catholics never laid much fiyeſs. The 
minds and manners of the Clergy both Proteſtant 
and Catholic, like thoſe of other men, cannot but re- 
ceive ſome tinQure from the prevailing manners of 
the age in which they live, It is no wonder, then, 
that, in dark and ignorant ages, ſome of their writings 
were ignorant and abſurd.” Rut, every well-informed 
and liberal-minded man, inflead of for etet dinniog 


proves, or fails to prove, it will at leaft produce this convition in 
men of candid minds, that all Papiſts have not always ery bigots 
or intolerant, 

| Since this Sermon and the above Note were written, tuo other 
Vindicationg of Catholics, by Catholics, have bgen pjbliſhed ; writ- 
ten, both of them, I had almoſt ſaid, with the abilities, but certainly 
with the ſpirit and with the candour of Waien, who lived in the 
zuſt century. Theſe are: | 
| Berrington's State and Behaviqur of Engliſh Catholics, Re. 176: 

Butler's Juſtibeation of the Tenets of the Roman Catholic R 
gion, &c. 1787. 

To theſe I rejoice tht I can add Father Ole. vin Cat 

lic Tracts. 

But, to the Catholic Proteſtant who may yet wiſh for farther 
ſatiafaction reſpecting the toleration of Papiſts, I beg leave to re- 
commend a Proteſtant writer, who, on this ſubjeR, as well as on 
almoſt every other on which he has written, has left litile to be 
added by any that come after him. This is the celebrated Bp. 
Jeremy Taylor's noted Treatiſe on # The Liberty of Propheſying;* 
and particularly the 2oth ſection of it, in which it is inquired, 


hor fr th Rigs if ern of Roa WR.” 


the 
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the ears of Papiſts with vagus imputations of monkiſh 
ignorance ; inſtead of vifting ib fins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation; 
as if they had been laid under ſame inter- 
diction, and that we were never to 
tion or friendſhip with them“; inſtead of all ſuch 
law and unworthy prejudioes, men really enlightened 
and really liberal will remember, and acknowledge 
with gratitude, that, chiefly to Papiſts do we owe the 

of ancient literature; that, in times of 
general anarchy and violence, the Romiſh Clergy 
alone gave ſuch cultivation to letters as the unim- 
proved ſtate of ſociety then admitted of; and that, 
in the cloiſters of cathedrals, and in the folitude of 
monaſteries, they opened ſchools of public inſtruction, 
and, to men of retired and ſtudious minds, afylums - 
from the turbulence of war. It was thus that Papiſis, 
and even Popiſh prieſts, by gradually opening and 
enlarging the human mind, prepared the way for the 
Reformation ; which has been a bleſſing, not to Pro- 
teſtants only, but to the whole Chriſtian world. The 
Church of Rome, as well as every other Church and 
Society, partakes.of that general increaſe of light and 
liberality, ta the credit of which, with all it's levity, 
and all it's falſe ſcience, the preſent age is undoubt - 


edly in many repos entitled. ——— ee 
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with-atbets, bas in bab letter nen i dy par- 
ticulars 0 be berſelf, and is ms re- 
Homing- W * Jak Se 

I any man wy an e and eee 
Warn forgetting ſor a moment that he is either a Pro- 
teſtant or a Papiſt, will ſit down, and read the Popith 
controverſy, I can almoſt anſwer for his riſing up 
with this conviction ſtrongly impreſſed on his mind, 
that Proteſtants have hardly ſtiewn themſelves more 
ſuperior to their adverſaries in point of argument, 
than Papiſts have in good temper and good manners. 
When Catholics write or ſpeak of Proteſtants, we are 
always mentioned with decency, if not with reſpect: 
' whereas we very rarely notice them, without beſtow- 
ing on them ſome harſh and offenſive epithet. For 
the advantage which, in our controyerſy-with them, 
we certainly have over them, we are indebted almoſt 
entirely to the goodneſs of our cauſe, and the learn- 
ing of our writers: but there is reaſon to fear, that 
what Papiſts thus loſe they r wy mo _ 
moderation in controverſy. of 21 
Leet a reyvereud « Confiderer # of the-prefont State 
« of Popery” ſet me down, if ſo he pleaſes; among the 
e ſeemingly cool and candid, but certainly injudicious 
and perhaps deſigning lookers on, who think 
< the glarms concerning the progreſs and increaſe of 
=” this dangerous ſuperſtition have been. chimerical; 
I muſt be contented to bear his ſneers and his cen- 


| * Mr, Archdeagon Blackburg, ©” 
RS | ſures; 


- 
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fures ; for 1 cannot bring myſelf to ſurrender to 
him, or to any man, either my common ſenſe, or 
my Chriſtian charity. I claim to be as anxious for 
the ſuppreſſion. of error, and the propagation of truth, 
as he or any man can be: and though I hope never 
to be ſo clamorous, I reſolve to be as earneſt, a ſtickler 
for the right of private judgment, as any of the nume- 
rous and noiſy tribe who ſo perpetually ſtun the 
world with their declamations againſt teſts and ſub. 
ſcriptions.. | Atuated by theſe ſentiments, I alſo, in 
my turn, beg leave to ſay, what I ſincerely think, that 
the progreſs of truth has been much impeded by the 
injudiciouſneſs, and perhaps by the defigns, of ſuch 
narrow-minded bigots as the Conſeſſionaliſt, who, 
with the cant of candour for ever in their mouths, are 
eminent chiefly for their rancour and malignity againſt 
all thoſe who dare preſume to think otherwiſe than 
they think, It is particularly remarkable in writers 
of this Ramp, that; when engaged in controverſy, not 
contented with exaggerating, they ſeldom fail to dif. 
tort and miſrepreſent the tenets and the arguments of 
their opponents, This is the more provoking, as it is 
ſure to he accompanied with the maſt elaborate en- 
comiums on their own unequalled liberality. 

That Papiſts, as counted by the poll, have increaſed 
in the Britiſh dominions; this author very confidently 
aſſerts. It may be true, though I own that it is con- 
trary to what I conceive to be the fact. But I aver, 
in my turn, that thoſe tenets in Popery which are 
juſtly deemed moſt ſuperſtitious and moſt dangerous, 
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are every whers loſing ground: and this being the 
caſe, it is fair to afſert, that Popery, as we underſtand 
the term, is on the decline; In this province (which, 
with reſpe& to America in general, is certainly the 
ſtrong hold of Popery) the general opinion is that 


' Papiſts have decreaſed and are decreaſing. Of the 


truth or falſehood of this matter, Papiſts themſelves 
are moſt likely to be the beſt” judges ; and they ac- 
knowledge that their numbers are on the decline, 
This they very rationally aſcribe to that better treat- 
ment- which they have of late years experienced from 
Proteſtants. ' Who, then, can help regretting, that 
any 'thing ſhould have occurred, juſt at this particular 
criſis, to tempt ſome 1mjugicious and perhaps defigning 
men among us to recommend it to us again to treat 
them with ſuſpicion and diftruſt ; and this too in the 
very moment when we were reaping, or were about 
to reap, the beſt fruits from a contrary'conduRt * ? 
| in 9 1 | ens We 


n September 1660, the Lord Chancellor (the celebrated Ear 


of Clarendon) made a ſpeech to the two Houſes of Parliament on 
their adjournment ; which; like all his productions, is not only in 
itſelf excellent, but particularly applicable to the ſubje& of thi 


« turbed the peace of this kingdom, i is a bad argument indeed; it is 
« a conſideration that muſt make every religious heart ta bleed, ta 
« ſee religion, which ſhould be the ſtrongeſt cement and obligation 
©. of affection, and brotherly kindneſs, and compaſſion, made now, 
4 by the perverſe wranglings of paſſionate and froward men, 
« the ground of all animoſity, malice, batred, and revenge. And 


b * this unruly and unmanly paſſion (which no doubt the Divine 
5 & ture 
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We all know {and though! we forgive, we hope 
never to ſorget) what Proteſtants have from time to 
time ſuffered from Papilts. © But what | Proteſtant 
dares to aſſure bimſelf that, were Papiſts diſpoſed to 
retaliate, they could not ſhew us as long and as bloody 
a catalogue of Papiſts who have bled under Proteſtant 

hands? Of whatever religion a man may be, be muſt 
read ſuch hiſtories with forrow and ſhame. -. They 
are the guſt rome both parties : ICS 


4 — exceedingly, abbors) fometimes, apd 1 for — 
tranſports thoſe who are in the ri cht as well as thoſe who are i in 
« the wrong, and leaves the latter more excuſable than the former, 
« when men who find their manners and difpoſitions'very conforma- 
© ble in all the neceſſary obligations of human nature, avoid one 
„ another's converſation, and gro firſt unſociable, and then un- 
« charitable to each other, becauſe one cannot. think ay the other 
« doth. And from this ſeparation we entitle God to the patronage 
« of, and coteetninient'in, our fancies and 67 LAS RE ti 
* for his fake hate ohe another heartily. 

« It was hot Saf bio eee e de enten ebe of 
de Church, tells m, that lone and charity were ſo ſignal and 
© eminent in the primitive Chriſtians, that it even drew envy and 
« admiration from their greateſt adverſaries. Vide, inguiunt, ut in- 
„ vicem ſb Uiligant, | Their adverſaries in that in Which they moſt 

agreed, in their very perſecution of them, had their paſſions ani 

© animoſities among themſelves; they were only Chriſtians, that 

* loved, and cheriſhed, and were. ready to die for one another. 
* Quid none dieren ith Chryfiani, fi afra viderent tempora? lays the 
* incomparable. Grotius. How would they look upon our harp 
* and violent contentions in the/debates of Chriſtian religion, and 
* the bloody wars that have /proceeded frum thuſe contentions, 
ot every one -preterided to all the marks-which attend upon 

the arue Church, t that which is inſeparable from i 
«cy 6 re | e wy 
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they both concerned to make all the amends in their 
power for the injury thus done to our common Chriſ- 
tianity. If, in our Engliſh hiſtory; there be one epoch 


vhich we emphatically execrate, it is the bloody reign 
of bloody Mary. But is there not another Mary, 

whoſe- tragical hiſtory muſt even be intereſting to 
every heart capable either of ſympathy or ſentiment ? 
Mary, Queen oſ Scotland, one of the moſt amiable 


monarchs that ever wielded a ſceptre, was perſecuted 
with a moſt unrelenting rancour by her Proteſtant 
ſubjecis: and the beſt informed and moſt faithful of 
ber hiſtorians, though Proteſtants, have owned that 
ſhe owed ber ſufferings in no ſmall degree. to her 
being a Papift. I do not know that it is now poſſible 
to.aſcertain how many Papiſts loſt both their eſtates 


and their lives becauſe they adhered to the laſt James, 
who owed the loſs of bis crown to. no one cauſe ſo 


much as he did to his religion: but I would not, even 


if I could; now recount all the plots and erimes with 


which Proteſtants, in certain periods of our hiſtory, 
on very inſufficient grounds, have charged Papiſts, 
Surely the world has now ſeen too much of the miſ- 
chievouſneſs of ſuch nn. eee a 
them again. 2 

Proteſtants of the Church of nb are In, 
larly unwiſe in keeping up his groundleſs grudge 
againſt thoſe: from hom it is our boaſt that we our- 
ſelves have ſprung. Already is our Church rent and 
torn, in the moſt unſeemly and piteous manner, by 


ſes and ſectaries of almoſt every name. These 
bebitns 


' * 


"or Bia 
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ſchiſms, the members of the”>Catholic Church 
aſcribe (not, I hope; on ſuch grounds as cannot be 
refuted; but certainly on ſuch as cannot eafily be re- 
ſutod) in a great/meaſure to the manner in which 
our ' own reſormation was begun and carried on. 
However theſe breaches were made, the healing them 
is what all Chriſtians miſt and do pray for; 'and-it 
is undbubtedly the intereſt as well as the doty of 
Chriſtians of all perſuaſions to promote it. Now,. 1 
cannot too often,” nor too earneſtly, endeavour to in- 
culcate on your minds the ſtrong conviction wbieh I 
have on my own, chat no meaſure is ſo nkely to put 
an end to ſehiſms and ſects as a reconciliation and 
coalition between” Catholics and Proteſtants of the 
Church of England . Many wiſe and good men of 
both Churehes' have long wiſhed: for- ſuch am event: 
and though it is too probable-that ſuch an union 
would be opp6ſed,” not only by bigots of all denomi- 
nations, but by the whole dedy of Diſſenters, to 
wboſe exiſtence diſſent ſeems o be eſſential i yet 
Diſſenters are nowhere, nor in any ſenſe; ſo conſider 
able as to bel entitlet to dictate to all the reſt of the 
communityo ; We ſhould reoollect "t00," that though 


 tins-foutw ali ang aN. 14 977150008 
+ « If Popery and Proteſtantiſm. were permitted to dwell quietly 
together, Papiſts ne Proteſtants, (for the game 
ml LA thr 2 ) bat they w be- 
come "more and informed ;-tt would; by little and 
© little, incorporate into their Creed many of the tenets of Pro- 
" teltantiſm, as well as imbibe a portion of it's ſpirit and modera · 
* tion,” ——Paley's Moral Philoſophy; 306. P. 580- 
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Proſhytcrians are every where iguorantly and unjuſtly 
confounded. with ſeclaries of a-diffetent deſeription 


with the latter only in their difſent from the Church 
England: and as to the points moſt likely to be 


affected by ſuch an union as. is here ſaggeſied, there 
nextainly is a much greater difference between the 


Old, regular, Preſbyterians and Modern Difſcnters 


than there is between Preſbyterians and Churchmen, 


 Agreciogia this fundamental principle, as the members 


of the reſpective Churehes of Eugland, Scotland, and 
Rome, all do, that religion is. moſt, ſafe under the 
ſhelter aud gvardianſhip of a national eſtabliſhment, 
there is reaſon, to hops chat, in the preſent temper of 
the world, if an authoriſed and legal conſerence of 
{ome leading perſons among each of the three parties 
above mentioned could he brought abaut, they might 
form, if nat a complete union, yet Lame. general con- 
folidating plan, in which a majority o their reſpeclive 
people would be happy to co. The aim of ſuch 
a an would be to promote, not the particular intereſts 


o ſ any of our particular Churches, hut the iutereſts of 


Chriſtianity at large; and, above al, to prevent for 


the ſuture thoſe many and great evils Tk r from 


differ ons and conteſts. 
" Unawed by the apprehenſion df it's king imputed 


rin u$9101% bag! 


| to me that. am edging towards Popery o, I have no 


reluctance to dell that Chic den to as 
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have no {light'clains on us 68 the fore of giatithdk, 
For, were they not Catholics who obtained the Magna 
mn — 

is led ſtructure of 
ſtitution : who enacted miſt of out beſt laws ; who 
creed ſo many of the noble edifices which do ſo 
much honour to the Parent State; who built and en- 
dowed almoſt all the national churches, and founded 
not only many eminent public ſchools, but alſo the 
two univerſities? Theſe were great, ſubſtantial, and 
durable ſervices, and ſuch as juſtly entitle thoſe — 


performed them to the appellation of great men. 
will not degrade thetn by a — 
efforts and wordy ſervices of later times; for which, 
however, places, penſions, and titles, have bit 
laviſhly beſtowed. The deſcendants of thoſe great 
men in the old times before us, the Papiſts of our own 
times, are no longer in any capacity of emulating the = 
greatneſs of their anceſtors : but their fortitude, under 
trials of peculiar poignancy, is almoſt as utjexampled 
as their oppreſſions; and their acquieſcence under a 
long ſeries of accumulated, wrongs, is ſuch an inſtance 


of true patriotiſm as entitles them to the higheſt re- 


ſpect. With a patient firmneſs of character, worthy 
of all praiſe and of all ĩmĩtation, they have long ſub- 
mitted to ſuch injuries and indignities as their high- 
ſpirited forefathers would baye ill-brooked, and fuch 
as their undegenerate poſterity would not endure, 
vere it not that they have the wiſdom and the virtue 
to reſpect the laws more than their on perſonal ſeel- 
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been torn from them, excepting their attachment to 


ings. Every ching moſt dear to the human heart has 


their religion, and their determination ſtill to love and 
bleſs thoſe ſellow- ſubjects, who, unmindful of the duties 
reſulting from their religion, and unmoved by ſo en- 
dearing an example, fooliſhly and wickedly continue 
to eee e eee Sp: dra ag re- 
ſolve to have no dealings. 

.. Yet, if the good ſenſe ad the piety.of Papi 
ah permit them to avail themfelves of the means 
that are in their power, they are not altogether de- 
ſtitute of all means of redreſs. In few parts of the 
empire are they, in point of number, inconſiderable: 
in ſome they are the majority: and in Maryland 
they have all the reſpectability which good birth, 
They. are not, moreover, (as we are, ) diftraed and 
enſeebled by ſets and parties. All ſound policy 
muſt proteſt againſt our provoking ſuch a people to 
become our enemies; and Chriſtianity is ſhocked by 
our driving them, by repeated wrongs, * farther 


our communion. 


I) ſbe ill treatment which they every 5 receive | 
from us, is every where diſgraceful ; but it more par- 


ticularly ill becomes the people of this province, 
which was ſettled by Catholics. It was granted to 
a Papiſt avowedly, that Papiſts might here enjoy their 
religion unmoleſted. Differing from coloniſts in 


this 


* 


general, the firſt ſettlers in Maryland were, with very 
aw cp perſons of T_T and oe and 
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thts to to ils charaQero thei? deſcendants, whi fill 
poſſeſs ſome of the beſt lands and beſt fortunes in the 
province. Reſtrained from many of the means of 
ſhewing their regard for their country, they yet ure, 
as far as it is in their power, as defirous and us ready 
to promote it's welfare as any other of it's inhabi- 
tants. I am ſure they have reaſon to be ſo; for their 
all is at ſtake in it: and I know of nothing in theit 
religion, that neceſſarily makes them hoſtile either to 
their own intereſts, or to thoſe of the public. If 
they have not hitherto been, or are not now, ſo active 
as ſome other deſtriptions of men are in what are 
called patriotic exertions, they have not only the 
common apology of other quiet and orderly perſons, 
that they conceive themſelves in this cafe to be at 
liberty to. follow their own private judgments; and 
that they do not think ſuch ſelf-commiſſioned exer- 
tions either neceſſary, wiſe, or juſt ; but they may 
alſo alledge, that they are reſtrained by laws to 
which they ſubmit from a ſenſe of duty: that ſeeing 
the fair edifice of our glorious Conſtitution already 
in flames, they think that their intermeddling in the 
matter might be deemed to be the throwing another 
unneceſſary faggot z and that they are piouſly unwills 
ing to add to our preſent embarrafſinents and con- 
fuſions, Not to admit of ſuch apologies is to imi- 
tate the tyranny of the Egyptians in demanding 
bricks where no (try had been given, and to refuſe 
to others the exerciſe of that liberty which we ſo clas 
morouſly demand for ourſelves,” _ | 
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ings. Every thing moſt dear to the human heart has 
been torn, from them, excepting their attachment to 
their religion, and their determination ſtill to love and 
bleſs thoſe fellow-ſubjeQs, who, unmindful of the duties 
reſulting from their religion, and unmoved by ſo en- 
dearing an example, fooliſhly and wickedly continue 
to regard Papiſts as Tens, "oy e ugh re- 
ſolve to have no dealings. 

. Yet, if the good ſenſe ar the of Papiſt 
aer. permit them to avail themſelves of the means 
that are in their power, they are not altogether de- 
ſtitute of all means of redreſs. In ſew parts of the 
empire are they, in point of number, inconſiderable: 
in ſome they are the majority: and in Maryland 
they have all the reſpectability which . good birth, 
reputable connexions, and good eftates, can confer. 
They. are not, moreover, . (as we are,) diſtracled and 
enfeebled by ſes and parties. All found. policy 
muſt proteſt againſt our provoking ſuch a people to 
become our enemies ; and Chriſtianity is ſhocked by 
our driving them, by repeated wrongs, Kill farther 
from our communion.  - 

Ik) be ill treatment which they every — receive 
from us, is every where diſgraceful ; but it more par- 
ticularly ill becomes the people of this province, 
which was ſettled by Catholics. It was granted to 
a Papiſt avowedly, that Papiſis might here enjoy their 
religion unmoleſted. Differing from coloniſts in 
general, the firſt ſettlers i in Maryland were, with ah 

aw 9 perſons of Pu. and ne and 
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this doo io the character of theit daſbendants, who ill 
poſſeſs ſome of the beſt lands and beſt fortunes in the 
province. Reſtrained from many of the means of 
ſhewing their regard for their country, they yet ure, 
as far as it is in their power, as deſirous and is ready 
to promote it's welfare as any other of it's inhabi- 
tants. I am ſure they have reaſon to be ſo; for their 
all is at ſtake in it: and I know of nothing in theit 
religion, that neceſſarily makes them hoſtile either to 
their own intereſts, or to thoſe of the public. If 
they have not hitherto been, or are not now, ſo active 
as ſome other deſtriptions of men are in what are 
called patriotic exertions, they have not only the 
common apology of other quiet and orderly perſons, 
that they conceive themſelves in this cafe to be at 
liberty to follow their own private judgments; and 
that they do not think ſuch ſelf-commiſſioned exer- 
tions either neceſſury, wiſe, or juſt; but they may 
alſo alledge, that they are reſtrained by laws to 
which they ſubmit from a ſenſe of duty: that ſeeing 
the fair edifice of our glorious Conſtitution already 
in flames, they think that their intermeddling in the 
matter might be deemed to be the throwing another 
unneceſſary faggot ; and that they are piouſly unwill - 
ing to add to our preſent embarraſſments and con- 
fuſions. Not to admit of ſuch apologies is to imi - 
tate the tyranny of the Egyptians in demanding 
bricks where no ſtray had been given, and to refuſe 
to others the exercite of that liberty which we ſo cles. 
morouſly demand for ourſelves. _ l 8 
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n tde bard meaſure thus dealt out t this people, we 
firſt make the offence, and then puniſh it, To juſtify 


dur rigour towards them, we pretend that, by their 


education, modes, and habits of thinking, they are 
diſqualified from exerciſing certain offices of citizen- 
ſhip. ; ſtom which, therefore, we exclude them. Now 
if they really be unfit, is it not to be aſcribet! to our 
ul policy and injuſtice, in driving them to foreign 
countries for education; from which it is natural they 
mould return, if not with prejudices againſt their 


own country, yet with no predilection nor habits in 


it's: favour > If they come back to us without any 
ſuch prejudices; or if, when returned, they diveſt 
themſelves of them, it is an inſtance of very extra- 
ordinary merit: ftill we are without excuſe for un- 
neceſſarily expoſing tbem to ſo imminent an hazard“. 
By this inſtance of ill-timed jealouſy we loſe the beſt 
chance we can ever have of bringing them within 
our pale; becauſe nniformity of opinion is generally 
beſ promoted by an intercommunity with perſons of 
other communions. And who knows not that im- 
preſſions of any kind are notonly moſt eaſily made, but 
ſink the deepeſt when made, in our early years? | 
take not into account the ſums of money of which our 
ceuntry is thus annually drained, though they are con- 
fiderable : but I doregret, and cannot but regret, the 
miſdirection and miſapplication of many fine talents; 


„ Edoceantur bic, qui hie naſcuntur z katimque ab infantiz 
nale ſolum amare et frequentare conficieget;% Fin Epil. 
lib, iv. ep. 13. * 
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the alienation of affections; the interruption of the 
kind offices of good neighbourhood; and, above all, 
the perpetuating of religious differences which are 
begun in the education-of Citholics,' © 

And now let me conclude in the appofite words of 


the apocryphal autbor of Ecclefiaſticys : Remembering 

our end, let en . a corruption and 
death, lit us abide in the commandments ; and remem- 
bering the commandments, lat us bear no malice to our 
neighbour, Let both Proteſtants and Papiſts at leaſt 
unite and join in this; in praying to God our com- 
mon Father, that, by putting day all bitterneſs, wrath, 
anger, clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, with all malice ; and 
ty being bind ta one another, tender artad, for giving 
one another, even as wor for Cbriſt Joke bath for- 
given us all; thoſe wha, 0 
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of time, RIS Plalm was written, commentators 
are. not perfealy agreed. It cannot, like. many other 
writings, be illuſtrated by a reſerence to contemporary 
authors: the chief information, therefore, that is now 
to be obtained reſpecling it, muſt be collected from 
it's own internal evidence. On all bands it is agreed, 
that it is, as it's title aſſerts, s Pſalm of , David's, 
written in the midſt of ſome of thoſe many difficul- 
ties in which it was his lot to be involyed during a 


large portion of his life. Moſt probably it was com- 
poſed during the rebellion of bis ſon Abſalom z when, 
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to breſeive his erown; he was forced to abandon his 
palace. To reclaim this refractory ſon, he had long 
tried perſuaſion to little purpoſe; nor were the harſher 
meaſures to which he now had recourſe more effectual. 
He was as unſucceſsful in war, as he had heretofore 
been in the gentler arts of conciliation. To perſe- 
vere in ſo unnatural and hopeleſs a war, muſt have 
been dreadful z it could be exceeded in dreadfulneſs 
only by the ſtill greater horror of abandoning his 
faithful adherents, and all good men; to the cruelty of 
rebels. It may, I think, very fairly be inferred,” from 
ſeveral: expreſſions in the Pſalm now under confider- 
ation; that, in ſome ſuch extremity, (when to proceed 
and to defiſt appeared to be equally hazardous) there 
were among his counſel lors ſome who were either 

weak" of Wicked, or bein? and "who, watching b 


and prefled hlth at once to give up 
the conteſf. Once beſbre, if not oſtetier, i had been 
the te of Davia {6 have reaſbn to lament his hay 
through zn amiable diffidence' given up his own. 
= defcrence td oiers. When he was 4 

Mizpeh in "Moab, in the Cafe of Adullach, and he 

and his 3 e appeared to be in Mieth, the pro- 


— Gad (hom motives, it . 125 imilay to 


pw 


before ſuffered" by cling to Hd adviſers, he 
WY. now 


de advice he had received. 


_- 1 


nom more carefully confident and meighs the advice 
giver him on this occaſion; / To deſiſt from war is an 
advice to which every good man and good king will 
readily liſten i yet, conſidering the characters of the 
the, adviſers, it's being tendered now was certainly 
ſuſpicious, andi migbt bo deceitſul z it» was: clearly 
dangerous, and might be ruindus. This) eleventh 
Pſalm ſeems, to he a ſummary of his refleQions when 
this advice was tendered; and s declaration of his re- 
ſolution to rejett it, together with ſome oſ his reaſons 
far rejecting it. ist e Aint E: = Oi + r od 
It opens in that eee une db s. 
mou. in Oriental writers, in an addreſs which, to- 
gether with a pointed inſinustion that they, did not 
rriſt in the Lord, conveys a ſevere reprimand to his 
adviſers for, their applying to him , did #roft in 
ihe Lord ; advice; better adapted to — 
probably did not. n 1be Lord. gu Im , bou 
lay ye then to ny ſond, flee as d bird eee 
The words evidently imply a ſtrong di 
And if the mw 
| here ſuggeſted reſpeQing the gecafion. on, which ſuch 
advice is ſuppoſed to bave beep given be well founded, 
it certainly was not without reaſon that be diſapproved 
of it. Yet the advice (to ſay, the leaſt of BY was 
2 7 the adviſers, from their being at 
and about the king's perſon, moſt probably ay 
able. Ki is not difficult to imagine how many plauſi- 
ble argumente ſuch counſellors might find to urge 
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that it was a war which held out neither to hicſelf 
nor his people any of the faſcinating allurements 
either of glory or of gain. If at laſt he ſueceeded, 
the. beſt he had to hope for was only that he might 
be reſtored! to his ſormer ſituation: and all he cauld 
gain was merely that he might preſerve that which 
without a war he muſt have loſt-. It might - have | 
been demonſtrated alſo, that, conſidering the contro- 
verly merely as: it regarded a matter of property, 
that which eyen be muſt have contended for, wn of 
ſuch a nature, and ſo circumſianced, that even ſucbeſs 
was ſure to coſt more than it could be wort. 
It is not recorded that the ſhremd, the ſubtle, 
and time ſerving Shimei - was not in the number 
of theſe. counſellors: but, whether, he uns on, 
it is evident that they were influenced by his ſeliiſh 
ſpirit. Like modern oppoſitioniſis in the beſt ſeatare 
of their character, they ſeem to have thwarted David, 
not ſa, mueh out of enmity to him, ag becauſe! the 
doing ſo. was thought the beſt way to promote ſome 
indirect purpoſe of their ou. They wiſhed to fee 
him fall, not that his avowed enemies might triumph, 
but that themſelyes might riſe. In every point of 
view his proſpect was dark and diſeouraging : a 
therefore, as their chief aim in the advice) now- dug» 
geſted was to add to his diſcouragement, few'thirigs 
could have been thought of more ſixelꝝ to diſpirit bim 
than their throwing, all the hiame, of. all that, had 
happened, on himſelf. They heſitsted not to tell him. 
| 2 
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coalamitous, almoſt deſperate and paſt remedy: but 
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Bibold thou: art taken in thy miſchief ! Beodiuſe thi 


into ibe ' bangs Abſalam thy fon. As though. it 
were not enough to be unfortunate, / theſe men in- 
+terpreted misfortunes into judgments; thus render. 
ing an event, which in any caſe would have been 


vith all their pervorſeneſs in thus perſiſting, with o 
without reaſon, to blame the afflicted monarch, it 


thought of taking part with his undutiful” ſon, and 


ſtill leſs af e e men rebellion of 
that ſon; 9 © bi Ii ichn e 

2 Abe eee of 
David was unanfwerable : In ie Lord put I my tri. 
The ſentener, however brief, is pregnant with a 
ſirong meaning connected · with bis fubſequent ex. 
-preffions-: it is as if he had ſuid, to my enemies 
leave it to truſt in their chariots and heir horſes: 1 


uill not truſt in my bow ; neither ſball my ſword fave 


n eee ee ee e e nene 
in Bim fball be deſolate. 11973 enge 

¶Unmovet by an anſwer us judieious is it was pious 
— counſellors perſiſted in their purpoſ 
of intimidating the diſtreſſed king; by "Ekaggerated 
accounts of the proweſs and hdroitneſb in war of bis 
adverſaries. ''See*them, ſay they, bending thiir bow, 
and taking ready "their arrows" in the" firing. Theſe 
topici'of alarm; ſo/affiduonſly'tnforced, could tot but 
affukl and 1 king; but they fuceceded 
A in 
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not! G beg ba det of weak e whom 
yet be regarded i ſincerely attached to bim. 
the fnandaliuus, ſuid they, be deferred, what au 
rigbteaus do? lr: e197 1 lte i Ae 

Differevt interpreters have entertained: different 
opinions reſpecting the preciſe import of the word 
here rendered, foundations. , Some have ſuppoſocl it 
to mean a Place of refuge, or place ¶ Hrenpih : ſueh 
as were ordinarily ſituated or founded. on hills: an 
it is imagined, that, in a compoſition which relates 
chiefly ta enemies and war, and in which the ſcenę 
is laid in an hilly, country, this 4s, a..xery appoſite 
ſenſe. Others, by foundations, ,conceive- that the 
lavs of the land are meant, and the fundamental prin- 
caples of ger 1 ; becauſe, as foundations (pror 
perly ſo;called,) uphold and ſupport. a building, ſo do 
juſt principles and righteous laws maintain and keep 
human ſpeiety ig 8, ſettled, and eſtabliſhed depen- 
dence, one part; upon another, On ibis idea the 
ſame royal Pfalmiſt, complaining; in another placa of 
the difſoluteneſs af ſome popular principles. which 
vere preyalent in his time, empbaatically adds, that 
therchy ahe gan ol the indohitants. thereof, were 


1 oli. 51 idea a late tranſlator bas th CAM 
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Moved. il e. overturned . In the Lxrirth Palm, 
wer. 14, he ſays;<Juſtice and jullgniere art the 22 
'of the throne of God; The werd Here rendered Bubi. 
ation might perhaps more naturally have been tranſ. 
lated, the baſis; U fbumiu , or the eſtabliment, 
as it is in Pſalm Ixxxii. ver. 5 where it is ſaid, 4/ 
, . the" earth" #re d of courſe. Il, 
therefore, |ju/Hiee! and jud meu be the" foundation or 
Lapportivg principle'even of tbe throne of God, it 
nay ſurely be admitted" that they are the only ſolid 
wounds bn which" all 'homian authority muſt ref; 
aud of courſe the Au bn of ſuch 'foundationt muff 
mean and be hi 'deftroying of all order and b 
durity. I am perſunded this is the "ras fenſe 
meaning of the text. eee * e 23.44 we 
R natrat to uppbfe thut iußineere, — and 
Wcked conifeltors* will” always with to dgÞroy fuch 
Pikardations becaüife MOE Ugtiöns, if faffered to 
Yermamy ati Mi to poffeſs all the frength which ! na 
rürally belongs to them; would Uſe. 4% oy them. 
Bad men, Aung fing 10 regülate their thildiredtcd 
þaffions by the reſtraints of Eaſon," are%equially un- 
Gilling to let the Taws fegufsteè them yet laws ar 
— mans whiel' humntt wiſdom eun deviſe ta 


reſtrain dhtörderty wet. "I Book to e Woridered at, 
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therefore, if ſuch men; conſidering laws as interided ta 
ciples alſo, to ſubjugate and confine: their ,s, arts 
always. eager 4% cg their cords ſrom them; an to 
tear their bonds aſumdor,. In alluſion to this juſt-idea 
of the true purpoſe of all laws, the magiſtrate, in 
Judges xviii, ver. 7, is in the original with great pro- 
priety ſtyled the, heir f reſtraint: but as laws can pro- 
tet no people but thoſe. who have the wiſdom and 
the virtue to protect the laws, it follows that the cauſe 
of the lawleſs can proſper only by overturning. or de. 
frrojing laws, which are the faundations of all go- 
vernment, iſ indeed * er ren OW | 
government 1 ON IPE 

Without, however, nant this a 1 
farther as it reſpects the hiſtory of David, permit me, 
from what has already been obſerved ou it, to draw a 
general corollary, or concluſion, which may ſerve as 
a baſis to this diſcourſe: - This concluſion is, that all 


; governments, or all conſtitutions, have their peculiar 
\ foundations, or fundamental principles, which thoſe 


who live under them are bound both by duty and in- 
tereſt to deſend. The argument thus pointed will 
naturally lead me to make ſuch obſervations and re- 
flections on the preſent. ſtate of things among our- 
ſelves, as may not-I truſt be thought unſuitable to 
this ſolemnity. k 

That del ee I fup- 
poſe, be readily admitted as a propoſition which in 
general is juſt and well · ſounded. How much ſoever 
at 
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ﬆ random: we may ſometimes ſeem to act, there are 
few; even of our moſt extravagant aciobs, which, if 
tdey oould de fairly analyzed, would not be found to 
be tho effect of ſome certain train of thinking; or, in 
other words, of ſome preconcerted ſyſtem or plan, 
Thus a perſon, who, by mimicking a natural infirmity 
in another, at length contracts the ſume habit, though 
without either intending or deſigning to do ſo, or 

without even being conſcious of it, muſt not charge 
dis infirmity to nature, but to deſign, ſtudy, and plan. 
Unconnected, unfounded, und indonclufive reaſon- 
ing; does not prove that we reaſon without any plan: 
it proves: only that our plan is a” bad one, or elſe 
that we want ſkill to follow it. No doubt we are 
often bad reaſoners, as we certainly are when we arc 
bad mem: but even when our conduct is moſt un- 
reaſonable, ſtill it is formed on ſome plan; there is 
flill ſome latent principle, or founturion, to which our 
moſt cccentrie actions might be trace. And when 
we ſay-of an abandoned man that be is 1 rinciplal 
we do not, 1 apprehend, mean all that the epithet 
may ſtem literally to import; but only that ſuch a 
man is without good principles. We conſider prac: 
tice merely as the evidence of principle; and ac- 
cordingly it is chiefly from men's principles that we 
form an oſtimate of their characters, for we naturally 
as well as juſtly conclude that where the principles 
are right the practice can never be very materially 
wrong. It is true that a man of good principles may 


not perhaps always act as he ought ; but we are ſure 
| 22 
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that be will neitber deliberately do nor .. perſevere 
in what is wrong: whereas practioe not dictated by 
principle (if there be ſuch a thing) muſt be merely 
2 matter of chance; highly criminal when it pro- 
duces evil, and without merit even when it does 
good: ſor a right behaviour, conſidered as un elſe, 
and merely as it appears in the outward act, is an 
uncertain and fluctuating thing: if it be not founded 
on principle, evil may become good; and the aſſaſſin, 
who, intending to ſtab a man whom he hated, miſſ- 
ing his aim, opened an impoſthume in the ſide of his 
enemy, and thereby ſaved his life, muſt be ern 
to have performed a virtuous action. 

If ſuch be the importance of right chang the. 
degeneracy of modern times is manifeſt ; for, with a 
total unconcern about principles, we rely ſolely. on. 
men's ſuppoſed intereſts and inclination, and conceive: 
that they alone will lead to a right conduct. But 
what confidence” is this wherem fuch men truſt? They 
lay, (but furely they are but vain words,) that herein 
is counſe] and firength. Now, behold, inflead of beams 
of cedar, and rafters of fir, they lean on a broken reed: 
on which if, in caſes of extremity, we lean, i will go; 
mto our hands and - pierce them. It was not fo m the 
beging. To ſecure our orthodoxy, creeds and 


re 
Iy confeſſions of faith were compiled ; and to inftil. into 
es us right principles of moral conduct, ſchools and 


ſeminaries of learning were founded. The founders | 
of our happy Conſlitution laid it's foundations in ſuit- 
* le proviſions ſor men's. lee, 
bat 
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well as to act, aright. To have expected the fruits of 
dbedience from thoſe whoſe inſunt minds they bad 
fofferedts be imbued with the principles of difobedi. 
ende, would” (as no doubt they argued) have literally 
been to eder, ee to _ abet h bad no 
A 

In the adopted benden of modern times we 

dolpiſe ſuch precaution; and, (as it is the misfortune 
of the beſt things to be moſt liable to abuſe, ) in our 
excecding anxiety not to inſtil prejudices, nor to in- 
fringe the rights of private judgment; our legiſlators 
ſeem at length to have learned to be quite at eaſe 
reſpecting principles of conduct. Inſtead of being at 
any pains (as our anceſtors were) to prevent guilt and 
miſery in the people, we wait till erimes are com- 
mitted, and then puniſh them: and ſo, inftead of 
people's being led to a right conduct by the gentle, 
natural, and effeQual means of a preſcribed courſe of 
education, they are purſued with penalties for having 
been, through the negle& of their governors, driven 
into miſconduct. This does not differ much from 
the policy of a man who ſhould try, by means of 
mounds and dame, to force a ſtream into ſome par- 
_ ticular direction, without firſt opening a channel into 
which it would naturally and eaſily ru. 
The reproach of our age is not ſo much a corrup- 
tion of manners, as a corruption of prineiples. Owing 
to various cauſes, which it is foreign to the ſubject in 
band now to inveſtigate, we are not yet ſo profiigate 


3 as (Pho expreſſion may be pardoned) con- 
| fiſtency 


2 E. ww 
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 fitengy, requires that we ſhould pe. By, a ſortunate 

perverſeneſa, We ure gt variance with purſelyes: ade: 
guate cauſes have nat yet produced all their effects; 
polluted, ſountains do. not ſend out ſtreams as turbid 

3s themſelves. But the order of Nature is nat 

changech zan men ſow, in due time they ſhall cer+ 
tainly, daß Tbere is a ſtrong and unalterable con-: 

nexion hetween men's principles and their actions; 

and in ſpite of aogident,. or any extrinſic cauſes, the 

characters o monk ind will ultimately he what educay 
tion or principles early inſtilled ſhall make them. 

This extreme relarhtion of principle, which, though 
but linle bought of, is perhaps bardly leſs dangerous 
than eyen a greater profligacy in ſome former periadę 
of our/hiſtory4 benauſe that, from the notoriety; of it 
danger, was marked, and ſometimes ſhunned; yhilſt 
this, by being carefied and taken into gur hoſomz, 
vas ngt ſaund out to be our foe, till, like the ſerpent 
jo the fahle, it bad ſtung 289 death; gap, hardy have 
gown. ute this height hy accident. Hon 501 48 

I 4 jadgedent may be formed from it's preſent 
fowtiſhig) Gate, il muſt haue been, bultivsted with 
no co Gre: and though to unde and to un- 
ſettle, to ſet unn looſe from reſtraints, and to teach 
them te aaquieſoe ant ſubmit, only when eppolition 
and refaQorice are impmdicable, may be: thought er- 
ticles pf inſirmmiom thich it muſt be difficult to ĩ dea 
cate, we intl, hy their effacs; that the) cerfainly h] 
the reign of the firſt Charles, diſſatisfagtions with the 
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eſtabliſhed' government, and a paſſion for revolutions 
and reforms, were purſued as a ſyſtem ; arid at the 
Revolution they were ſo confirmed” us to have been 
almoſt eftabliſhed itito the national faith and practice. 
Exer fince, they have been difſetninated throughout 
the empire with a degree of ſucceſs proportioned to 
the increaſed facility of the means: no popular ora- 
tor, nor popular writer, has of late years ever omitted 
an opportunity of pointing ot the flaws and de- 
ſects of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem : and, in conſequence, 
recommending ſome reformation,” That the firm 
baſis or Corner · tone of all good government is that 
principle which (inſtruQed by our older writers) I cal 

a principle of obedience for conſcience ſake cannot 
well be denied: even modern theoretieal writer 
acknowledge it in owning that no government does 
or can poſſeſs force or power ſufficient for it's own 
ſupport, were it not for the general opinion and per- 
ſuaſion, if not of it's ſacredneſs, yet of it's inviolability. 
But the moſt obvious and direct tendency of the pre- 
vailing ſyſtem of public men, in thus finding fault with 
almoſt every thing that is eftabliſhed, and involving 
the executive power in difficulties; in order to take 
advantage of them, to oppoſe and reſiſt it, is the incul- 
cating a general perſuaſion that government is neither 
- ered nor inviolable. - It is this: ate of the public 
mind which, in this diſcourſe, I deſiꝑnate (and I bope 
not improperiy) by the terms of à relaxation of prin- 
ciple 3 or;/ eee r 
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Happy in the eaſier taſk of having leſt to our care 
th mairitenance only of thoſe excellent foundations 
which were laid for us by our progenitors, we are 
without\.exbuſe,. if, either through heedleſſueſs or 
through deſign, we ſuffer them to be Je/r2yed. Thoſe 
great and good men, who, lite 1v/{e mafter-builders, 
have ſrom time to time ſo fly framed togetber our 
glorious Conſtitution, well knew that ot ber ſure ii. 
ation no man could lay than that already laid by pro- 
pbels and. apoſtles, namely obedience; hot only. For 
wrath, but for conſcience ſake. Founded on this rock 
ſuperſtructure of | greatneſs and happineſs has been 
raiſed, 'to: which even ſuſpicion could apprehend no 
danger, were it not of the nature of human grandeur 
to totter and ſink under it's own weight, Free-go- 


vernments are moſt endangered by falſe principles; 


juſt as perſons brought up in healthy climates aremoſt 


apt to contract diſeaſes in unwholſome ones. Except, 
therefore, he Lord keep, as well as build, abe bauje, it 
is hut d labour ſor us to think of having it propped 
up, not: (in the language of the Apoſtle) ih! gold, 
ver, and precious flones, but with the feeble buttreſſes 
of woß and bay; and fubble . It was founded: in 
widom: and in virtue; and on that foundation, if at 
all, it-tguft; be maintained and prefetved: : Rightrowſ- 
neſs alone (which is the foundation; or fundamental 
principle which it is the aim ot this diſcourſe to ve- 
— . nen mau or falſe 
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F110 edvingvonty the reproach, but the defruction 
ue pepe. It is acknowledged, indeed, that, as in 
private life, de way of the wicked ſometimes proſpererh, 
und uber aye permitted to be happy whv dead very 


a while, oppreſod and brouhr low; whilſt corrupt ones 
ute advanted #6 great power,” Bat, in genera], the 
hand of God ſeldom contitiues to be long againſt a 
 vipbrevur: people 3" nor does vengeance, though ſlow, 
ever fail, at laſt, to overtakè either guilty. individuals 
vr guilty communities... States, as States; have no 
preſcribed period of exiſtence; yet they alſo may have 
te to dit: and to expect them to arrive at perpe- 
tuity without virtuous principles and manners in the 
people of whom they are compoſed, ſeems to be as 
win as in the life of man it would be to hope for 
longerity without any reimen er without tem: 
3 Fonte arotol oral ndtib ngo 
Tam not confeious that I am of a tomper to rail 
een es In many re- 
pets they merit much commendation; perhaps be- 
;yand all that have preceded them. Through a de- 
ſerbude in public lopition, Which. abhors every thing 
thut is minſtram in manners; through the: influence 
-of-falhion and habit, our character as a people is not 
imarked by any prevailing propenſity to commit grea 
-and flagrant crimes: but, Ion, I hardly know-how 
dar ſuch negative kind of merit ia entitled to. pmiſe: 
at moſt, it ſeems to be but the virtues of that particu- 
lar claſs of bees wich in autumn are called drones, 
ο¹jEç¾ 8 and 
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and which are innoxious only becauſe they ate impo- 
tent. However commendable it is in the character 
of à people that they are not marked by any great 
and flagrant vices, we are entitled to this commenda- 
tion, if at all, by accident rather than by deſi gn, that 
is to ſay, becauſe, fortunately for us, it is not faſhion- 
able to be eminently vicious; whilſt our equal de- 
ficiency in any great virtues is in no ſlight degree 
ſtudied and deliberate. There never was a time when 
a whole people were fo little governed by ſettled good 
principles. Nor is this unconcery about good prin- 
ciples confined to matters which relate to government. 
By a natural gradation in error, it pervades the whole 
compaſu of our conduct. Wile and obſerving perſons 
ſee with ſorrow that it has gained a ſooting in, and 
materially injured, every department of ſociety. Par 
rents complain, and not without reaſon, that children 
are no longer ſo reſpectſul and dutiful as they ought 
to be, and as they uſed to be; whilſt children might, 
with not Jeſs reaſon, object to their parents ftill more 
culpable inftances of a failure of duty. Both employ- 
ers and the employed, much to their mutual ſhame 
and inconvenience, no longer live together with any 
thing like attachment and cordiality on either fide : 
and the labouring. claſſes, inſtead of regarding the 
rich as their guardians, patrons, and benefaQors; now 
look on them as fo many over- grown \colodſiſes 
whom it is no demerit in them to wrong. A fil 
more general (and it is to he feared got less Juſt) 


* of complaint is, that cee ee af 
"7 being 
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being induſtrious, frugal, and orderly, (virtues ſo po- 
euliarly. becoming their ſtation in life,) aro become 


idle, improvident, and diſſolute. Aud, however 
much it is to be regretted by all ranks, it does not 
admit of a doubt that this diſſoluteneſs in the inferior 


members of the community may be traced to ſome 
correſponding profligacy in the higher orders. The 
manners of a community may be regarded as one 


great chain, of which perſons in ſuperier ſpheres are 


but the upper links. The ſame cauſes which, in the 
upper walks of life, lead men of active minds to en- 
gage in ſeditious and factions conſpiracies and rebel - 
lions, lead thoſe in lower ſpheres (when not attached 
as ſatellites to powerful revolters) to becomè either 
drunkards, and unmannerly, and eee or elſe, 
ſmugglers, (gamblers; and cheats. 15125 

But tbheſe deviations from redtitude, e by no 
means inconſiderable in themſelyes, yet, when com- 


prehenſibly confidered, are but ſmall parts of a great 


whole. It is in our character, as ſubjects, that our loſs 


of good principles, and conſequent errors in practice, 
are moſt manifeſt and moſt miſchievous. © The doc- 
n obedience my ere —_ is . has juſt 
22 f 995 TIT * 
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Ariſlotle, ie great teacher of palitical wiſdom to the Heathen 


world, recommends the lxying the foundation of civil government in 
ons r rer 4 Ariſtot, Polit. lib. i. The 
recommendatio tion very clearly ew row Vii Cores bse u 
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vernment ; which, whenever any builder of conſlitu- 
tions ſhall be ſo. unwiſe as to refu/e, or, not reſuſing, 
ſhall afterwards ſuffer to be defroyed, what can he: 
expect but that the whole fabric ſhould be overturned; 

and that on whomſoever it may fall it will grind them to. 
powder ? The importance of this principle of obedi- 
ence cannot well be ſtated in ſtronger terms than it is 
in an anſwer of a great man recorded by Plutarch. 
When the Thebans praiſed the government of Epa- 
winondas, and, gratefully acknowledged that they 
were happy becauſe he governed fo well, that truly 


great man ehen ©, Not ſo; you, our eee and 


Plutarch, alſo, Ref nee Boden without gies to caſtles 
built in the air: Aka woky as jor Jus pokes rdafovg xuptcy 8 anhiriia 
95 wigs Sie Ning ebe eee ovary lc, 1 Alen 
goa Plut. adv. Colotem. Opera, vol. ii. folio edit. p. 1125, 

We who, bleſſed be God on the ſubjeR of religion, have a more 
fure word of prophecy, have alſo, on government, a ſurer foundation. 
In Chriſtian States religion and government reſt on the ſame bafis 
ſucceſs in the latter being the neceſſary and conſtant "reſult of ſin- 
cerity in the former. The Church and the King do, and mul, 
ſtand or fall together: to pretend to approve of the one, whilſt yet 
we oppoſe the other, is to approve of St. Peter when he drew the 
ſword, but to diſapprove of him when he enjoins ſubmiſſion, It is 
the peculiar boaſt of the Church of England, that, amidſt all the 
changer and chantes of our hiftory, ſhe never, either in he? doctrine 
or her practice, has countenanced any principles tending to ſedition, 
ſaction, or treaſon, . Churchmen, as ſuch, have often been ſufferers 
for, but never the oppoſers of, lawful authority. This is ſo well 
known a fact, that, amidſt all the contumelice with which her ene · 
n 
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| « we at are happy, eee well, 
er hut becauſe you obey well.“ 

'-Fet who is there among 0 ud erin Ws not to 
know how much it is the faſhion! with the unhaffowed 
politicians of theſe unprincipled times to malign and 
feoff at this venerable doctrine? Or, who ſo ill. 
informed of the importance of this priticiple as not 
fo lament the fucceſs they have had in bringing it, at 
length, into very geberal diſrepute ? I Rnberely be- 
lieve that the low eftimatioh in which this fundamental 
principle is held is "the great evil of bur age · © There 
is, however, this tonfolatioh Teft to thoſs' who fill 
reverenice it as the life and fonl of alt gobd govern- 
ment, that, however vilified it may be, it never can be 
. wholly abandoned andi loſt, un Got In reſentment of 
our fins, thall. ſuffer the National Church to be de- 
froze, and, along with-it, our preſent glorious Conſii- 
tution. Mun muy debate as much snd us long as ill- 
Judged policy und fl. regrlated paſſio al prompt 
them; z new theories may be invented, or old projects 
under new names be revived and purſued ;. and what 
is beceived as wiſdom and truth in one age, and one 
eduntty, may, in others, be ſcorned as folly, or repro- 
bated as error; but the word of God abjderh fen forever; 
and is no more affected by the agitation of human dpi- 
nion, than a rock in the ocean can be wonad ar ſhaken 
err beut e ant 5 
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This great doctrine of the liturgy and of the botmi- 
lies of our Church, as well as of the laws of the Land, 
we are now, alas, intemperately haſtening with the 
moſt deplorable ignorance to deſtroy / and at the ſathe 
lime encouraging a novel experiment in the world; 
an experiment by which it is propoſed to keep f6- 
ciety together; or, in other words, to build up O 
ſtitution without any forndations.. So much perhaps 
has not in direct terms yet been avowed ; but alt this 
and even more than this, muſt inevitably refult from 
that looſe notion reſpecting government, which bas 
long been diſſeminated among the people at large 
with incredible induſtry, namely, that all government᷑ 
is the mere ereature of the people, and may therefore 
be tampered with, altered, new. modelled, ſet up or 
pulled down, juſt as tumultuous erowds of the moſt 
diſorderly perſons in the community (who on ſuch 
occafions are always ſo forward to call themſelves be 
prople) may happen in ſome giddy mann 
beated ardour to determine. 

By ſomething like a fatality, theſe notions, fo well 
calculated for the loweſt and moſt ignorant of the 
people, do not appear now to have originated with 
them. To promote ſome ſiniſter ends, ſome leading 
perſons (who, not being of that claſs of which mobs 
are moſt generally formed, ſhould therefore have 
been above the cheriſhing of any mobbiſh maxims) 
revived and propagated the ſtale idea, (which it is 
probable they do not thetnſelves believe,) that govern- 
ment is —— d a few to oppreſs the 


many. 
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many. With having firſt broached this popular but 
dangerous ſlander, modern reſormers however are not 
chargeable... This, as well as the principle of equa- 
lty, is very faithfully copied from a: ſimilar inſtance 
ww it's adoption in an early period of the hiſtory of 
the Jens. New Korah the ſon of Iabar, the ſon of 
Lelurl, the: for of Levi and. Dathan, and Abirun, 
e Haus fous of Elia; and On the ſom f Peleth, ſons of 
Reuben, took men. And they, roſe up before Moſes, with 
eerioin/of the children of Jſrael, e bundred aud fil 
Princes of the aſſembly, famous in the congregation; men 
of, renown. And they gathered themſelves. together 
againft, Mojes and againſt Aaron, and ſaid unto them, 
Ye take too much upon you, ſeeing all the. congregation 
ere baly, every one of them, and. the Lord is among 
them: wherefore then lift you up yourſebves above the 
congregation of the Lord? Num. xvi. ver. 1, a, 3. 
But wherever, or whenever, the poſition was firſt pro- 
duced, it is ſo. palpably abſurd, and has ſa often been 
ſhewn to be abſurd, that nothing could have given it 
any currency but the artifice of confaunding goverv- 
ment itſelf, or government in the abſtract, with the 
miniſters of. government. In a certain ſenſe, and to 
a certain, degree, government no doubt is the act of 
the executive power by it's miniſters ; and therefore, 
to oppoſe, thwart, and embarraſs the miniſters of go- 
ernment, is to thwart. and oppoſe government it- 
felf and moſt generally, though. nat always, ſo far 
from. being, meritorious, that it is quite the contrary. 
Still 15 ging of government, and e 
g tit itſelf, 
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elf, however nearly connected, are diſtin& : miniſ 
ters may be unwiſe and unjuſt, and, as ſuch, may not 
deſerve ſupport; but the conſtitution of government, 
as long as it exiſts, is to be regarded as infallible. and 
irreſiſtible. - Under this idea, that government even 
in it's beſt eſtate is an evil, and that it's-miniſters-muſt 
of courſe. be corrupt, many conceive. it to be meri- 
torious to oppoſe. both the one and the other + far, 
however poſſible it may ſeem to be in theory to op- 
poſe the miniſters of government, and at the ſame 
time ta ſupport government, the hiſtory both of the 
mother country and her colonies ſhews, that, in prac- 
tice, it is always difficult, if not impoſſible. To ſyſter 
matical and indiſcriminate oppoſition it certainly is im- 
poſſible. It is not perhaps that any conſiderable num- 
ber of people ſeriouſly think, as it is here ftated they 
do; but they certainly act as if they thought there 

was great merit in oppoſition, even when, in oppoſing 
miniſters, government itſelf is alſo oppoſed, Ibe 
principle, however, (if indeed it is to be regarded as a 
principle,) is as indeſenſible as when it is carried into 
practice, it's effects are lamentable. In hardly any 
ſenſe of the word is it true that government is an evil: 
but in this unqualified ſenſe I cannot allow it to be an 
evil; that is to ſay, what caſuiſts call malum in ſe z even 
admitting it to have originated from the wickedneſs 
of mankind. With equal reaſon might we vote the 
medicine to be an evil which cures: us of a dangerous 
diſeaſe; or the ſurgeon our enemy, who ſaves our 
lives by amputating a putrid limb. If, in ſome in- 
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ſtanoes, through abuſe, government does actually bo. 
come (as no doubt t often does) an evil; this, pro- 
underſtood, is no more to be objected to good 
government, than the fierce debates, the bitter quar- 
rels, and the dreadful wars which have ſprung ſrom 
religion, are fairly to he charged to religion,” Still 

| however, it remains a queſtion, (and fuch a one as 1 
think is incapable of being proved in'the affirmative,) 
how far an indifcriminate oppoſition to the miniſters 
of government, is the beſt way to correct even abuſes 
in government : yet, as though there were no doubt 
in the caſe, both in the mother country and in the 
dobomies, that ſpecies of parliamentary interference 
vniſormly exerted by a ſelf-created body of men, who 
are generally known and deſcribed under the ſettled 
titfe of the Oppoſition, is now ſtippoſed to be abſo- 
Totely neceſſary to the profervation of liberty.” It is ex- 
Traorginary that a poſitron of ſuch'thoment has no where 
as far as T know) ever been fairly argued; thongh 1 
cannot help ftrongly ſuſpeding, that iſ ever the point 
Be cureſully diſcuſſed, it will be found that, however 
generally entertained and acted on, it is ill- ſounded. 
:If 'Þ ar not miſtaken, it has thus been received as a 
'volitig principle in politics only ſince the Revolu- 
tion j ſinoe which time, men of all deſeriptions, and 
-of all parties, it is probable, have-occafionally ranked 
under the banners of Oppoſition. And it is no mean 
proof of the ſyſtem's being radically falſe and wrong, 
that the ſume men have uniformly maintained opi- 
. . diametrically oppoſite to each 


other, 
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other, when in oppoſition, and when, in peel, I 
Robert Wal pole ſtands recorded as the moſt violont 
patriot of his day, us well as the moſt corrupt mini- 
ler : und ſuch is the indulgenee ſhewn by the public 
to this glaring ineonſiſteney, that men ar 

for their oppoftion by appointmeans to fitaations, 2. 
whioh/it is well known they muſt and will defend the 
very meaſures they bod before condemned. The. ne- 
celüty or the adyantage of a {yſtematical oppoliticn, 
therefore, can, with any ſhew of conſiſtency, be mai 
tained hy tboſe perſons alone, who think the intereſtsaſ 
thoſe eee ee eme 
eee be ſo — en 
wicked odminiſtratjon, as the conſtitution itſelſ is ia 
jured. | Mal-adminiſtratipg, corruption, aud tyratmny, 
in thoſe oho goyern, Jap the. foundations uf ell goa 
government, if with leſs ſhew, yet with hardly he 
reality, than they are ſapped by ſeditian and rebellau 
in thoce whg erg governed. That it ia of great me 
carefully to watch the.condurt of all adminiſtrations, 
readily adraitted; but it is af equal moment tpatiend 
with equal care to every thing elſe which relates to 
legiſlation and government. Such vigilance, however, 
s the particular and excluſive. duty of ao individual 
member gr; members of the. eee whether jp 
a public or php ip a capacity: it is the eammagn duty 
of every man in his ſphere, and. the. e peil duty of 
cur canſiitutional guardians, wham, we elegt. for that 
rar though gt far that only. This duty they 


. 
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power — a0 is entitled — yarn it 
ſupport; as when, on 4 contraty ſuppoſition, they op- 
poſe and endeavour to counteract meaſures of which 


they cannot conſcientiouſly approve. But this neither 
ſuppoſes nor juſtiſies a diſtinct and united body of 
ſyſtematic opponents, nor indiſcriminate oppoſition: 
yet, both inthe Britiſh Parliament, and in our Colo- 
nial Aſſemblies; ever fince the ſyſtem began, there has 
never wanted a regular corps of members in oppo- 
fition; as well known, and as clearly defignated as 
any of the officers of State. This body of men has 
far too oſten oppoſed, not only particular meaſures, 
(is every individual member is ſuppoſed to do when 
Shemes are patronized either by thoſe entruſted 
awith the adminiſtration or others, which fuch tem- 
Vers conceive to be unwiſe or unjuſt; but in gener 
l meaſures whatever” which are ſupportetl by the 
Executive power, or by a miniſter: und what is moſt 
alarming is, that, in thus thwarting and oppofing the 
immediate ſupporters of government, many inftances 
might be mentioned, in which the Members in Oppo- 
tion, as they are regularly denominated, have, Indi- 
realy at leaft; taken part with, encouraged, Und affiſt- 
ed the avowed enemies bf their country : one atfo of 
it's more certain and conftant' effect is, that, in com- 
mon with it's miniſters, govertnent in the abfira 
ib vilified and'tradbced; 0 & A 
* That ſome good has occaſionally deen eecded by 
oppoſitions (which-now' ſeem to be as regular appen- 
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ages to our legiſlatures, as if they actually were a 
conſtitotional and eſſential part of them) I am f 
from denying: but 1 much fear the good that is thus 
done bears no proportion to the evil: the» former at 
beſt is uncertain, but not ſo the latter. As, however, 
it is no part of my purpoſe to go into a fall diſcuffion 
of this important queſtion, ſuffice it ſot the preſent 
to obſerve, (what perfectly correſponds with the calm 
of this diſcourſe,) that one of it's certain effects ia 
(as has juſt been obſctved,) it's giving ſtiſe to a loi 
and unworthy opinion of government. Hence men 
of ill nſormed or miſdirected minds are naturally 
led, inſtead of revereneing government, to do all they 
can to diſnonour it. It was this general habit af 
ſpeaking evil of dignities, and deſpiſing dominion, which 
in theilaſt; century, more than any thing. elſe, engen- 
dered and ſoſtered infinite configfion ard every cid whth 
in the State; and at length produced thoſe ſgeret nm 
ſpiracies.and, open atiempts againſt the Jaws, the libex- 
ties, and the religion of the land; ſuch e 
more fill the minds of all obſerving and thinking men 
with apprehenſic ion and” n Kg 4 

Ibis low opinion of government naturally T oduces 
another falſe and dangerous eſtimate. of thingg 3, in 
proportion as government is degraded, thoſe who de- 
preſs it exalt themſelves. Hence, to be the ſriend of 
Lovernment, ſubgecte a mam to the thortifying NH. 
picion of being of an i abjeAt 6 and. ſerylle thind; ; hiſt 
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popularity is ſure to. attach to thoſe Who. oppale ga- 
vernment, or-rather perhapsthe.miviſters of govern- 
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ment. And benet doo, as flimſy oratory is always 
mot in vogue when ſound principles and ſound 
Jeaming are let ſu, our foreſt committees, aping the 
members of our conventions and congreſſes in their 
volubility,.of ſpecch, as well as in their patfiotiſm, 
Horamgie ot leſs | vehemently. on thoſe unvarying 
topics; the abu ſes of government, the vileneſs of thoſe 
whom they call the tools of government, the diſinte- 
taſtedmeſ 'of oppoſition, and the genuine love of 
lidbentywhich aRuintes thoſe who conduct oppoſition. 
Theſe ſcem always:to have been the favourite topics 
t folh and turgid elocution , which a 
Nannen writer, "diſtinguiſhed for his elegance, men- 
does as eaiariitet.of Ma or in W 
8 "This&s not all athough hs eee et 
ie charmin all -extemporaneous ſpeaking, however 
woe, the. orators of our committees and ſub-commit- 
. ike loſe i in ghd ene Pons their 
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s ſtulti lbertatem vocabant ; comes ſeditionum ; effrepnati populi 
= incitamentur 3 contumax 3 temeraria arrogans j quæ in bene 
«4 codiituris civitatibus non oritur . acit./Dialog. de Orator 
ie weck ſpirit or dbedicnce' es ve tu a turbulent 
A Inqatience af Agel reſtraint, and tu / in overweening concrit of 
_* lf-conſequenne. „Erery pert demagegye thought himſelf at l. 
deny! Lon hor the decorum of popular emblies hy bis ſeditious 
« 2s if elfeontery of face and 17 of tongve 
"© wore the oaly nectar compliments of uren. 
nee der A . 8% 
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of out countty nom completely committed: it is cane. 
toned out into new diſtricts, and ſubjected to the ju- 
riſdiction of theſe oommittees ; who, not only without 
whatever, iſſue citations, fit in judgment, aud inflict, 
pains and penalties on all whom they are pleaſed to 
conſider as delinquents: not only new, crimes have 
been thus created, but alſo new puniſhmenta; in, 
compariſon with which even the interdiction from, 
fire and water among the Romans was mild and 
merciful. An empire is thus completely eſtabliſhed 
within an empire; and a ne ſyſtem of goyergment 
of great power erected, even before the e 906, n 
formally aboliſhed. 4 
Now, could all this have . bod there not 
firſt been a great change in the public mind, and a 
total direliction of all thoſe ſundamental max ims and 
principles by which the public has hitherto been bap- 
pily influenced and governed? If ſuch. a ſtate of 
things does not prove a total uin of foundations 
:lready to have taken place, it ſhews far too clearly 
that ſo aweful an event cannot be very diſtaut. 
I fearT might be thought to ſport with your under- 
ſtandings, as well as with your bumanity, if, notwith- 
ſtanding all the teſtimonies of hiſtory, and potwith- 
ſtanding all the fair detluctions of argument, I were 
full eng with LI is yet to come 
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will be better than what is paſt} or is now paſſing. 
It is true I do not pretend to bring any direct or po- | 
ſitive proof, that it either is, or ever was, in the con- 
templation of any indiyiduals among us, or even of 
any party, to kindle up a civil war, either in our Pro- 
vince, or on the Continent, forthe purpoſe of deſtroꝝ · 
ing feumdaliom, and erecting on their ruins that 
better conſtitution which we are told is fo much 
wanted; He who in ſuch a caſe waits for proofs, 
reſembles the 'man 'who, ſeeing that his' houſe is on 
fire, ſhould reſolve not to ſend: for 1 
ſaw the flames burſting out at the roof. 

I feel I want ſpirits to draw a picture of thoſe mi- 
ſerabie confuſions which we may too ſurely look for, 
if for our fins the Almighty ſhould fee fit to ſuffer 
theſe unhallowed principles to produce all their na- 
tural effects. Good men are particularly intereſted 
in praying to be ſpared from ſuch times of calamity. 
If the foundations be deſtroyed, what can the righteous 
do? No queſtion is made reſpecting the unrighte- 
ous : the royal Pſalmiſt could be at no loſs to judge 
what they would do; for he had been taught by ex- 
perience, that a time of general diſorder is to bad 
men what a ſhipwreck is to barbarians: Like thc 
willow, men of looſe principles bend and yield to the 
ſtream; whilſt the righteous, in a deluge of iniquity, 
imitating the oak, are uſually torn up by the roots 
and ſwept away by the torrent. 

It can neither be concealed nor denied that the 
times are critical and aweſul. ' The foundations of tht 


world 
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world ure out of courſe::11the judgments of God are in 
the earth much therefore doth it become the inbabi⸗ 
tants. thereof 10 learn, righteouſneſs.) In vin do even 
we, who proſeſs to ſee and to on that our preſent, 
confalions are not to be aſcribed to any, particular 
cauſe or cauſes which have operated juſt at this Pars, 
ticular juncture, but rather to a ſeries of accumu- 
lated cauſes which ſeem at length to have arrived at 
their criſis ; in vain, I ſay, do we affect to lament bad 
principles, whilſt we take ſo little pains to promote 
good ones : in vain do we profeſs with our lips to love 
our country and it's conſtitution, whilſt, by our lives, 
we diſgrace the one and deffroy the other. It is 
only by ſound principles and a correſponding prac- 
tice; by a deep and due ſenſe of the duties of reli- 
gion, evidenced by a ſuitable purity of manners; it 
is, in ſhort, only by bhelieving all the articles of the 
Chriſtian faith, manifeſted by keeping God's holy will and 
commandments, that the peace of our Jeruſalem can 
be reſtored : and God forbid that on this ſolemn oc- 
caſion we ſhould aſk pardon for fins which we do not 
intend to forſake, or faſt for offences in which we 
reſolve to perſiſt ! 

But, that it may be well with us and our children 
ever, let us now at length, in good earneſt, unite our. 
hands, our-hearts, and our prayers, againſt thoſe ene- 
mies (be they who they may) who meditate war, not 
only againſt the Parent State, but againſt every thing 
that is eſtabliſhed, venerable and good, whether in 
that countly or in this: and more eſpecially let us ſet 

[ Y2 ourſelves 
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oarfelves againſt thoſe ill worſe enemies, our own 
fits. © Thus; and thus only, may all things, by the 
bleſſing of God, yet be ordered and ſettled on the be 
and fireft foundations ; and truth and juſtice, peace and 

ineſs, religion and piety, may vet be gabel 
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nd Fw aa Alike dee the e Draws 
cattle, and the herdſmen of Lot's cattle : and the Ca- 
naanite and the Perizzite diwellad then in the land. 
a ay pal Let there be no frife 
between thee and me, I pray thee ! and between thy 


e * *. e, for. we be brethren. 
Ir. g Lan me a, iſ 55 Aion to ſee. ſo 
many of you aſſembled together on this occafion ; 
not perhaps ſo/ much becauſe it is an tis occaſton, as 
becauſe I am happy in every opportunity that occurs 
of miniſtering to your edification. The occafion of 
our preſent meeting is, no doubt, an extraordinary 
one; and 1 am not to wonder, that it has brought 


* Preached in Queen Anse, Paritd, Prince George's County, 
Maryland, in the year-1774. , 
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more of you · to this place than we commonly ſee 
here. Whatever may be my private opinion of a 
day of faſting, enjoined, not recommended, by per- 
ſons of whole wuthority-ovet us it has been our hap- 
pineſs till now to be ignorant, I conſider that faſting 
and prayer.are always proper, at Proper ſeaſons; that 
times of danger are of courſe times of Humiliation: 
and therefore, I have not only thought it right for 
myſelf to comply:with=this:requiſition, but I adviſed 
you alſo to comply with it; and your having done 
ſo entitles you to my thanks. 
| That the fermdn Lat about to deliver to you will 
be ſuch an one as thoſe who 2 this ſolem- 
"pity. expe” from the Clergy in general, is more 
"than dare hope. I can n! take care, às I will 
-do, that i it ſhall be ſuch an one 8 1 think our cir- 
- curnſtances' require; and With; whilſt it gives no 
Juſt cauſe of diffattsfaclibn to any one, may ſuggeſt 
ſome uſeful and acceptable inſtruction to all. 

The book of Geneſis deſerves to be very generally 
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in the beginning of the book: and had he gone on 
to the hiſtory of Joſeph, or to the ſtory of the text, 
there can be no doubt but that he would have ac- 
knowledged that they poſſeſs the two characteriſtics 
of compoſition which are ſuppoſed of all others to be 
the moſt difficult to attain and unite ; I mean dig 
nity and; ſimplicity. The Scriptures indeed are re- 
plete with inſtances of that ſententious and pregnant 
brevity which critics have extolled in profane writers. 
Of this kind are the following paſſages : And be 
aroſe and rebuked the "wind, and ſaid unto the ſea, 
Peace! be flill ! and the wind ceaſed, and there was a 
great calm. Then cried they all again, ſaying, Nos 
this nun, "but Barabbas / now Barabbas was a robber. 
Many other ſimilar paſſages might be recollected : 
but, for the preſent, it will be ſufficient to inſtance 
that of the text: Let there, I pray thee, be no ftrife 
between thee and me, and between thy mne 

berifinen'? for we be brethren, © 

The account given in this book of the patriarchal 
times is uncommonly intereſting ; both as it is the 
only authentic one of the firſt ages of the world; and 
as it exhibits a faithful view, not only of events of great 
moment in the ry of 1 but of en 


«hk of his law. And God ſaid What? Let 
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men und pricheval manners, undebaſed by fable. It 
contains the hiſtory of n people; o; in-ſome intereſt. 
ing particulars, are withbut 4 parallel in the world. 
This iinigularĩtyconſiſteũ not merily in their origin, 
of which we have fuller and more faithful accounts 
thun we hade of any other i people; but in ſhis, that 
whilt mo of the other nations of the carth have, in 
ſome;peridd; of their hiſtory, degenerateil into the 
ſavage ſtats; this never: has been the caſe with the 
Jews... Of no other qeaple} can it be ſaid that they 
have Always been a diſtindt people, and always civi- 
lied. The general biſtory of. the human race is, 
that at the creation and originally they were ciyilized, 
and haye become ſavage. only through corruption. 
Now, to have reſiſted or eſcaped ſuch corruption 
from a. period more remote than any other peaple can 
carry back their hiſtory, exhibits, if not human nature, 
at leaſt, the ſocial. ſtate of man, in a new, point of 
view*,. In ſome reſpects, no doubt, like the reſt of 
the human. race, this wonderful, people have con- 
formed; to, and been influenced by, time, place, and 

climate; hut it-bas alſo been peculiar to them nev 
to have been left yholly, to their on guidance 5 
direction. They were ſubjected to a ſuperior con- 
troul, and at the ſame time enjoyed a perſect free- 
am of doop Mament, the Muth of 


<7 I 0 An 

* See ci impound ory of waa ey ng 
and clearly made out in „ Two Letters on the Savage State, ad. 
«drefſed to Lord Kai mes,” by Dr. Doig gabe Pra 
* Robinſons i in Paternalter-row, 1792. 
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which it is much eaſter to prove than it is to define 
and omprehend. In all che: orditiary affairs of liſe 
they upptar to have been governed by thoſs maxims 
by which mankind in general are governed but in 
whatever related to government and religion they 
were under the particular directions of the Almighty: 
In what manner, however, or to what extent this di- 
vine influence was exerted, no human powers cart 
pretend to aſoertain. All theſe ciroumſtances render 
the brief accounts left us of them highly deſerving ot 
attention. Accounts of a people in the infancy of 
ſociety are always intereſting: but; in addition to the 
common incidents occurring in the hiſtory of a com 
mon people, that of the Patriarchs has in it thoſe ex- 
traordinary cireumſtanees juſt mentioned and there- 
fore differs materially: even from that of their own 
poſterity; when their civil government, though ſtill a 
theocracy, came to bear a nearer reſemblance to the 
inſtitations of other countries. Indeed, their govern- 
ment never-ceaſed to differ from all other governments 
till it oenſed to exiſt: it was dlways eminently park 
archal. The head or ſupreme of the ſtate was, em- 
phatieally, God and to that cirbumſtanoe it bwes it's 
title: but, under him, at leaſt in their earlier periods, 
each family anll each ĩpdividual were trained, in what 

_ ever related to the general weal, to lock ſor no other 
law than the will of the father of the ſutmily; and his 
will was regarted as the will of God. Their man- 


ners were ſunple: in general they were ſhepherds; = 
. cultivation of the Toy becoming a more-generdl 
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more of you-to this place than we commonly ſee 
here. Whatever may be my private opinion of a 
day of faſting, enjoined, not recommended, by per- 
ſons of whole wuthority.ovet us it has been our hap- 
pineſs till now to be ignorant, I conſider that faſting 
and prayer.are always proper, at proper 4 ſeaſons; that 
times of danger are of courſe times of Humiliation: 
and therefore, I have not only thought it right for 
myſelf to comply-with-this-xequiſition, but I adviſed 
you alſo to comply with it; and your having done 
ſo entitles you to my thanks. 

That the Terth'T-atfi abdut to deliver to you will 
be ſuch an one as thoſe who appointed this folem- 
"pity expe from the Clergy in general, is more 
"than yi dare hope. J can on take care, as 1 will 
-do, that 3 © ſhall be Tick mi one as I think our cir- 
Lumflances require; and Which, whilſt it gives no 
St Cafe of add} 18 VF üs, may Tugge 
ſome uſeful and acceptable inſtruction to all. 

The book of Geneſis deſerves to be very generally 


read, if it were only for the many ſpecimens of fine 
- writing with which it abounds. A celebrated Greeł 
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« 80 evil the Jewiſh legillator, 1 no ordinary perſon, having 
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in the beginning of the book: and had he gone on 
to the hiſtory of Joſeph, or to the ſtory of the text, 
there can be no doubt but that he would have ac- 
of compoſition which are ſuppoſed of all others to be 
the moſt difficult to attain and unite; I mean dig- 
nity and fimplicity. The Scriptures indeed are re- 
plete with/inſtances of that ſententious and pregnant 
brevity which critics have extolled in profane writers. 
Of this kind are the- following paſſages : And be 
aroſe and rebuked the "wind, and ſaid unto the ſea, 
Peace] be flill ! and the wind ceaſed, and there was a 
great culm. Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not 
this man, but Barabbas / not Barabbas was a robber. 
Many other ſimilar paſſages might be recollected *: 
but, for the preſent, it will be ſufficient to inſtance 
that of the text: Let there, I pray thee, be no friſe 
_ between thee and me, and between thy OY AUP EAA 

berdfmen ! for we be brethren. | 12 

The account given in this book of the pattiichal 
times is uncommonly intereſting ; both as it is the 
only authentic one of the firſt ages of the world; and | 
as it exhibits a faithful view, not only of events of great 
moment in the beurer, of nn but of er 


„it in the beginning of his law. Aud God ſaid—What? Let 
r and there was light ; let the earth be, an the 
earth was,” ——Smith's Tranſlation, feet. ix. p. $29654 5534 © 


Fur, he Gale, and it was done ; be tommanded, and it flood faft.. 
Lird, if thou wilt, thou cant make me clean ! ¶ will, bc thou clean i 
14 men 
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men und primeval manners, undebaſed by fable. It 
contains the hiſtory of n people; ho in-ſome intereſt. 
ing particulars, are withdut 4 parallel in the world. 
This iſiigularĩty conſiſted not mertly in their origin, 
of which we have fuller and more ſaithful accounts 
tha we hade Of any other people; but in ſhis, that 
whilſt moſt of the other nations of the earth have, in 


ſbme:peridd: of their | biſtory, degenerated into the 


ſavage ſtate, this never: has been the caſe with the 
Jews. Of no other peaple can it be ſaid that they 
have always been a diſtindt people, and always civi- 
lized. The general biſtory of. the human race is, 
that at the creation and originally they were ciyilized, 
and have become ſavage. only through corruption. 
Now, to have reſiſted or eſcaped ſuch corruption 
from a. period more remote than any other people can 
carry back their hiſtory, exhibits, if not human nature, 
at. leaft, the ſocial, tate: Of man, in 3. new; point of 
view. In ſome reſpects, no doubt, like the reſt of 
the human race, this wonderſul, people have oon- 
ſormed to, and been influenced: by, time, place, and 

climate: hut it-bas alſo been peculiar to them never 
to have been left wholly, to their n guidance and 
direction. They were ſubjected to a ſuperior con- 
troul, and at the ſame time enjoyed a perſect free- 
neee of . ent. the-truth of 


+6. . 5 94:73 


„ See this 6 
and clearly made out in « Two Letters on the Savage State, ad- 
«drefled to Lord Kaimes,” by Dr. Doig of viding, —Frintcl 
for Robinſons in Puternoſher-row, 1792. 
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which t is much caſter: to prove than it is to defirie 
and eomprehend. An all the ordihiary affuirs of "life 
they appear to have been governed by thoſs muxitns 
by which” mankind in general are governed; but in 
whatever related to government and religion they 
were under the particular directions of the Almighty. 
In what manner, however, or to what extent this di- 
vine influence was exerted, no human powers cart 
pretend ito aſoertain. All theſe circumſtances render 
the brief accounts left us of them highly deſerving o 
attention. Accounts of a people in the infancy of 
ſociety are always intereſting: but; in addition to the 

common incidents occurring in the hiſtory of a coms 

mon people, that of the Patriarchs has ini it thoſe ex- 

traordinary circumſtances juſt mentioned and there- 

fore differs materially even from that of their own 

poſterity; when their civil government, though ſtill a 
theocracy, came to bear a nearer reſemblanee to the 
inſtirations of other countries. Indeed; their govern« 
ment nover oeaſod to differ from all other governments 
till it oeaſed to exiſt : it was always eminently patri- 
archal. The head or ſupreme of the tate was, em- 
phatieally; God and to that cirvumſtanoe it bwes it's 
title: but, under him, at leaſt in their earlier periods, 
each family anll each individual were trained, in whats 


ever related to the general weal, to look for no other 


law than the will of the father of the family ; and his 
vill was regarded as the will of God. Their man- 
ners were ſimple ©: in general they were ſhepherds; 
WE * cultivation of the Toi} becuming a more-generdl 

5 employment 
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employment among them only in a more-improved 
ſtate of ſociety. For a long time there appears to 
have been no: diviſion oſ landed property: the whole 


world was one general common: and the; owners of 


flocks, and berds being at liherty to chooſe the beſt 
paſtures wherever they could find them, ſtaid no 
longer in a place than that place could maintain them. 
Permanency of landed property took place only when 
paſtures for cattle were changed for: vallies ſtanding 
thick with corn: and when a part became inveſted 
in any individual, or numbers of individuals, it 
eee e eee 
Paney. 


2 To this ſtate-of ſociety, that, is Pig" 


their paſtoral life, that the incident mentioned in the 
text took place. It may perhaps ſeem extraordinary 
that, amidſt many occurrences poſſibly not leſs im- 
portant to Abraham, and more intereſting to poſterity, 
which muſt have happened, but which the ſacred 
hiſtorian has omitted to record, he ſhould have been 
if it be little or inſignificant in itſelf, it was not ſo in 
it's conſequences: the mentioning it, therefore, is a 
proof not only of the exactneſs and fidelity of Moſes, 
but of his ſkill and judgment as an hiſtorian. His 
ſubject was the hiſtory of God's choſen people; and 
if in the proſecution of his work it was neceſſary (a5 
no doubt it was) to ſpeak of the ſeparation which took 
place between the families of Abram and Iot, it was 
eee $0.affign the, reaſon of i ae. 
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herdſm en B ns £11 
There is machen 1 "of i which the inſer- 
ton of this ory - appears to be of moment. The 
leading object and aim of the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament was to keep alive the expectation of the 
refioration of mankind by the Meſſiab. Now, this 
rife: led to a ſeparation of the two kinſmen; and 
that ſeparation led Lot into a quarrel and a war with 
 the-petty kings on the plains of Sodom, In this war, 
notwithſtanding their ſeparation, Abram, entirely tor 
the ſake of Lot, took a part. Had he not done this, 
or had not the hiſtorian recorded it, we ſhould baye 
known nothing of Melchiſedech, whom the Apoſile 
ſo remarkably holds out to us as a type, if not an ex- 
hibition or real perſonification, of the Meſſiad. 
Of little moment, moreover, as we may now think 
the ſubject of Arife, it was not ſo in the eſtimation of 
thoſe between whom it happened. The contentions 
of theſe patriarchal chiefs may be ſuppoſed to have 
been, who ſhould firſt chooſe and enjoy the maſt 
ſhady tree, under which they might retreat to ſhun 
the rays of a meridian ſun; or at what well each ſhould 
water their reſpective herds. Compared with the 
more extenfive and more complex intereſts uſually 
involved in the quarrels of modern rulers, I grant 
they appear to be petty and inügnificant. But the 
principle which ſet them at variance was probably 
the ſame with that which is ſtill at the bottom of moſt 
ro I mean pride: for, by pride only cometh 


contention. 
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contention, © Pride and ambition are plants which will 
grow in any ſoil and in any ſituation: Lt ow”! in 
-unſhine, and do not die in the ſhade. 

I be hiſtory of mankind conſiſts, alas | of little elſe 
(than a recital' gf | quarrels.” All thoſe great events 
which ſo adorn the hiſtoric page are compoſed of 
ſuch violence amd frife, and wars and fightings, as 
migbt better eomport with the characters of wild 
Deaſts, than of rational creatures. Some have gone 
farther, and alledged that a ſtate of nature is a ſtate of 
war; that man is naturally hoſtile to man; and that, 


though naturally ſocial and gregarious, yet (as if 


Veroer than either wolves or bears, which rarely attack 
enchl other) mankind ſeldom meet in large bodies 


dut ſor the purpoſe of deſtroying one another. If 


this be a fair, it certainly is not a flattering, picture of 
human nature: and every man in this caſe may 
with too much propriety exclaim, in the words oſ the 
Prophet, Moe is me, my mother; that thou baſt born me 
50 man f \firife, e e E wo 
aan hn e 

Abram loved and berdhteh poses 5 even Abram 
eee contention. The frifeſpoken 
og in Wy text was — n do- 
< (141 7 Ani 2 Mn 
Js mee een . 


Iman is a kind of god, and that man to; pan is an arrant wolf. 
Hobbes 5 Dedication to the Earl of Devonſhire. wy 
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meſtic diſpute; when the unſeaſonable joy of Sarah 
urged him to caſt out the bond-woman. Hagar and 
her ſon Iſhmael. A fimilar fate feems to have pur- 
ſued his ſon Iſaac. When, through the unreaſonable 
jealouſy of Abimelech and the Philiftines, he was 
driven from Gerar, and had pitched his tent in the 
valley of -Gerar, even there the berdſmen ſtrove with 
his herdſmen for ſome wells of water which his own 
ſervants had digged*. Eſau and Jacob (as ominous of 
heir ſuture fortunes) frugg/ed, we are told, in the 
womb of their mother. And how truly Eſau was born 
a man of ftrife, appears from the prophecy of his father 
that he ſoould live by the ſword. This prophecy was 
abundantly fulfilled in the hiſtory of his poſterity. 


* It is not at all extraordinary that we find ſo many inſtances in 
ſacred hiſtory of diſputes concerning water. In tracing the inſti- 
tutions of ſociety reſpecting the right of property, Blackſtone jufily 
remarks, that when a people quitted hunting, from the uncertainty 
of that method of proviſion, and gathered together flocks and berds 
of a tame and ſequacious nature, the ſupport of theſe their cattle 
made the article of evater a very important point. And therefore 
the book of Geneſis (the moſt venerable monument of antiquity, 
* conſidered. merely with a view to hiſtory) will furniſh us with 
frequent inſtances of violent contentions. concerning wells; the 


* excluſive property of which appears to have been eſtabliſhed in 


« the firfl digger, or occupant, even in places where the ground and 
* herbage remained yet in common. Thus we find Abraham, who 
was but a ſojourner, aſſerting his right to a well in the country 
* of Abimelech, and exaRing an oath for his ſecurity, becauſe he 
had digged that well.“ And Iſaac, about ninety years after- 
« wards, reclaimed this his father's property ; and after much con- 
* tention with the Philiſtines, was ſuffered to enjoy it in peace. 

——Blackſ, Comm. vol. ii. p. 5. 


Joſephus 
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Joſephus thus deſcribes them : « They were a very 
& turbulent and diſorderly people; always addicted to 


< commotions, and rejoicing in changes; beginning 


war on the leaſt adulation of theſe who beſought 
them, and haſtening to battles as it were to a ſeaſt,” 


As for Jacob, deep indeed were the draughts which he 
drank of theſe waters of frife. His whole life was 
embittered by alienations of friends, _ . and 
the diſobedience of children. 

Even the mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity has not been 
able to ſubdue this rooted propenſity of our natures 
to wars and fightings. The world goes'on as it begun. 
Egyptians. are fill ſet againſt Egyptians : we fill fight, 
every one againft his brother, and every one againſt his 
neighbour ; city againſt city, and kingdom againſt king- 


dom. When we conſider, the Chriſtian. world, diſ- 


tracted and deſolated as it always has been, and ſtil] is, 
by the moſt unrelenting and deadly wars, it is im- 
poſſible not to remember our Saviour's prediction, 
and, remembering, not to acknowledge how abund- 


antly it bas been fulfilled, that Be came not 10 ſend 
peace on the earth, but a. fword. In defiance of the 
. peaceful laws of the Prince of Peace, Chriſtians are as 
contentious as if they were ſtill in 7he gall of bitterneſs: 
and ſo little are we imbued. with that evangelical 
charity which enjoins love even to an enemy, that, 
like Heathens and Romans, we count it a merit and 
a virine to be warlike. And yet, in the words of 
St. Auſlin, „ ſo abominable are wars, that even the 


** moſt © am are to be deteſted, and, as far as poſſible, 
| &« avoided; 
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« avoided}; fines they are ſearce ever fo ſuctefaful,but 


they bring with them more evil than good®.,”? 


It is of the nature of error, both in principle and 
practice, to ſpread and communicate itſelf; and of all 
errors none are ſo contagious-as ill humours, enmities, 
and quarrels: As though it were not enough, and 
more than enough, to be captious and quarrelſome 
ourſelves, we are at particular pains to intereſt and 
involve others in our diſputes. And, unhappily ſor 
the peace of the world, the ſpreading of enmity is 
rarely attended with much difficulty; inaſmuch as 
ſome are not more eager to infect, than others are 
willing to be infected. To render this great evil in 
ſociety ſtill more general, there are, in every com- 
munity, ſome ſuch frebrands as Solomon calls wrath- 
ful men, ready to flir up ftrife ; ready either to blow 
the coals of contention, or to add fuel to a flame al- 
ready kindled. Theſe are the dark, unſeen, and 
unnoticed, inſtruments of miſchief, - who, working 
under ground; produce ſo many concuſſions in our 
moral world; juſt as ſabterraneous fires occaſion 
earthquakes in the natural world. And no man, 
whatever be his wiſdom or his integrity, is out of the 
reach of their influence. When the object is to in- 
ſtigate and drive us on to a quarrel, we all ſubmit to 
be dictated to, and tutored, even by our own herdſ- 
men. The inſignificance, or even the worthleſſneſs 


| *.,.. + +. © Mihi ſans adeo inviſa eft diſcordia, ut veritas etiam 
* difpliceat ſeditiofa,” ——Eraſmi Epiſt. ad Petr. Barbyr. Brug. 
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of the perſon who-prefecribes; is, in this inſtance, no 
ſecurity againſt» the poiſon which is adminiſtered. 
Like other poiſons, this too is made palatable by the 
admixture of ſome luſcious ingredient; which, in the 
caſe before us, was the proſpect of gratifying an in- 
ordinate. paſſion: for revenge. A pill thus gilded we 
ſwallow without beſitation. So apt are even wiſe and 
good men to be caught by the enticing. words of theſe 
carrupuers by flattery, that the only means of ſafety, 
even to ſuch men, is to leave off contention. before it be 
medaled with. Let no man flatter himſelf that quar- 
rels are inſignificant, becauſe they are only between 
ordinary individuals, and for infignificant cauſes. 4 
little leaven leaveneth ibe whole lump and a; quarrel 
begun by a few hunters (as was the caſe in Canada in 
the laſt war) may, in a ſhort time, extend from one {ide 
of the globe to the other. When the waters of riſe 
are once ſtirred, and thrown into an agitation, the 
circles, which at firſt are ſmall, ſoon widen and ſpread, 
and reach the utmoſt verge of the lake, Such being, 
in general, the beginning of quarrels, and ſuch too 
the way in which they terminate, no man can be too 
anxious or too careſul to follow the Apoſtle's ad- 
vice, to mark e who _ W and to avoid 
them. 

On Abram's departure out of Egypt, be was ac- 
companied by his faithful kinſman and fellow-pilgrim 
Lot. The place of their deſtination was Bezh-el, /b 
Place where lis tent had been at the beginning. Here, 


in due time, they both of them became rich in facts, 
| | and 
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end herds, and tents, as well as in flver and gold. One 
conſequence of this change of circumſtances was, as 
might have been foreſeen, that the land was not able 
| to bear them that they might dwell together. Thus 
ſtraitened in their ſettlement, ſome little interferences 
in their reſpective intereſts were hardly to he avoided. 
Unfortunately they were not avoided : diſputes began, 
which: were ſoon ripened into enmities ; and at length 

there was @ firife between their herdſmen. 
For aught that appears, both Abram and Lot were 
well diſpoſed to dwell together in uniiy. There is good 
reaſon to believe, that, had they been guided only by 
their own judgments and their own inclinations, theſe 
ſlight occaſions of controverſy would have paſſed over 
without any unpleaſing conſequences. But it ſeems 
to have been the misfortune of theſe friendly kinſmen 
to have had unfriendly dependants. Theſe ſubordi- 
nate perſons, being themſelves enemies to peace, ſoon 
contrived to involve their maſters in a frife which 
themſelves had begun. Men of mild- and yielding 
tempers, who, in caſes of competition, know the hap- 
py art gently to give way, (which may eaſily be done 
without any relinquiſhment of their right,) can live 
any where, and with any people, unmoleſting and 
unmoleſted ; whereas the captious and the froward 
will find occaſions of quarrelling even in a wilderneſs 
and with brethren. The whole world does not afford 
room enough for ſuch irritable tempers to dwell in, 
without incommoding others, or being themſelves 
Z incommoded. 
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incommoded . Kingdoms ate ſhaken and over. 
turned, to gratify theſe perturbed ſpirits, whoſe na- 
tural element is a ftorm. 

Had there been a better ede hg between 
tbeſe wrangling herdſmen, unable as the land is 
ſaid to have been to bear them both, they might 
longer have continued to dwell together, not only 
with pleaſure; but with mutual advantage. And had 
they regarded the true intereſts of their maſters, they 
certainly would not have ſuffered any little rivalſhips 
to have ſeparated them: for, in addition to the affect- 
ing conſideration that he were bretbren, it behoved 
them to ſtrengthen themſelves by a cloſe alliance, 
becauſe the Canaanite and the Perizzate then dwelled in 
the land 7. 

Notwithfianding ſt ſuch frong motives both of: duty 
and intereſt urged them to a contrary conduct, they 
ſuffered their judgments to be warped and blinded by 
their paſſions, and ere was a frife. Provocations 
were given, and offence was taken: on the one ſide 
there were perhaps ſome ill - judged haughty airs of 
ſuperiority; and on the other, a no leſs nde 
petulant ſpirit of contradiction. 

If, in a diſcourſe of this nature, I might be per- 


* « Unus Pellzo juveni non ſufficit orbis 
6 Eſtuat infelix anguſto limite mundi.“ 
Juven. Sat. x. I. 168. 


* Theſe, it is probable, are the words neither of Abram nor of 


we: but of the hiſtorian. . | $4. 
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mitted to deſcribe the farther progreſs: of- this patri- 
archal frife, according to the ideas and the language 
of modern-times,-it is eaſy to-ſuppoſe that the herdſ- 
men of Abram, in ſuch: a ſtate of mind, might have 
ſaid, Lour maſter is but a tenant at will to ours: 56 
gat not the land in poſſeſſion by his own ſword; nor, 
even now, when he is become richer, - can bis | own. 
right arm ſave bim. Lou, therefore, are our tribu- 
taries ; and we have the right to exerciſe dominion 
over you. It is not for you to water your flocks at 
theſe ſprings, or graze them in theſe paſtures, without 
our leave. Theſe wells are not of your digging : you 
were not the firſt occupants of theſe fair demeſnes: 
unſupported by us, you never could have overcome 
all the dangers you had to encounter on your firſt 
ſettling here; nor, at this moment, is it at your coſt 
that the Canaanite and the Perizzite are kept in awe. 
In confideration of your inability, we have hitherto 
forborne to levy any contributions on you : but you 
are now rich; and though even yet you cannot 
wholly remunerate us, you may pay back ſome por- 
tion of your debt. Aware, however, as we are, of 
the perverſeneſs of your diſpoſitions,” and judging of 
your future conduct from the paſt, we will truſt no· 
thing to your own ſenſe of propriety, honour, and 
juſtice. You ſhall therefore now be taxed, and 
made to contribute to the common ſupport, not at 
your own, but at our diſcretion: and we therefore 
reſolve to make regulations and laws which ſhall 
Za | « bing” 
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bind“ the whole commonity, 25 thereſors you alſo, 
* #1 all caſes whaiſovver.” ' © 

The ufual conſequence 4 ee demanding 
e eee eee ee e. bore 
aſked, is an inſolent refuſal of that which we had a 
fair title to have expected. Lot's herdſmen, no doubt, 
had their anſwer ready; and, judging from it's conſe- 
quences, we may well en that it was 1 
ſharp and exaſperatingg. 

We, as well as you,” thaw might he, « are the 
* denizens of Nature. She, who produced us all 
* equal, gave no man authority over another. At 
«© the expence of our own blood, at the hazard ot 
our on fortunes, and without the leaſt charge to 
yon, we effected this ſettlement in theſe diſtant 
* and inhoſpitable wilds, filled with numerous and 
* warlike. nations of barbarians. No power on earth 
“ has a right to impoſe taxes, or to take the ſmalleſt 

proportion of our property, without our conſent*.” 
You have already grown rich out of our ſubſtance. 
Hitherto you have eaten our fruits and drank our mill: 
and have been warmed with the wool which our flocks 
did yield. You are auſtere men, who take up what 
' you laid not down, and reap what you have not fown. 

Too long have you made us your Beers wood, and 
drewers of water: but we will now afſert our natural 

rights; we will now be our own tmaſters, and uo 
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longer ſubmit to be directed and men 20 4 
in any caſe whatſoever. 

It may be remarked that, eee ee 
and recriminations, the perſons urging them were 
probably not without ſome reaſon on both ſides. 
Had the allegations which each porty produced 
againſt the other been wholly ungrounded; the fifa 
which they occaſioned would hardly bave found ſo 
many adyocates and abettors. But, with this mutual 
diſpoſition in the herdſmen both'of Abram and Lot to 
cxapgerate and aggravate all the little eircumſtances 
on whieh it was pretended to be founded, an accom- 
madation was now almoſt hopeleſs. Happily, how- 
ever, their frifes were accommodated, and by means 
as natural and eaſy as they were juſt and generous. 

It became Lot, as the younger man, as the depend 
ant off Abram, and more eſpecially as being under 
infinite obligations to him, to have made the firſt 
overtures towards a reconciliation. / If he was the 
agpreflor, it was his duty; if the injured party, it 
would have done him ſtill more honqur. 

But, though Lot made no ſuch ſacrifice to peace, 
AY | ge nn — 
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& perſon relinquiſheth his own right to his inferior, for 
«© peace-ſake ; leaving us a noble example for our 
<«-jmitation®.” He ſeems no ſooner to have heard 
of the unbappy diſturbances between their reſpective 
herdſmen, than (not waiting till Lot himſelf ſhould 
ſee fit to take up the matter in a regular way, and 
Nate all thoſe real or imaginary! grievances about | 
which the Frife had been raiſed) with all the meek- 
neſs and magnanimity oſ a man who is truly great, he 
came forward: to his nephew with a concitiaTrory 
PROPOSITION. He did not, at all hazards, vindicate 7 


his own berdſmen : neither did he clamorouſly inveigh | 
againſt. the ſuppoſed unreaſonable. jealouſies of the a 
ſervants of: his kinſman. He was aware that ſuch u 
recriminations could anſwer no good end ; they could 1 
only lead to an endleſs labyrinth of frife and debate. f 
e 
he 
m 


With a degree of prudence, ſurpaſſed only. by his 
benevolence, he took it for granted that his own ſer- 
vants, as well as thoſe of his kinſman, had been to 


blame: and therefore, to prevent, if poſſihle, any ſuch 
miſunderſtandings i in future, he propoſed new terms, 


and a new plan of alliance. 
Till now, my nephew, he might a we have lived, 
if not wholly without diſputes, yet without frife : we abt 
have experienced the ties of affection to he ſufficiently the 
ſtrong bonds of connexion. Thoſe other ſecurities, me 


which the complex intereſts of our growing proſpe- a, 
6 rity. have now rendered neceſſary, were, not wanted lap 


# Poole's Annotatigns, | £ | the, 
during 
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during our infant ſtate. It is to be lamented (not 
that theſe ſecurities are become neceflary, for I might 
as well regret that we and our dependants are hu- 
man beings, or that we are wealthy and opulent, but) 
that they could not be had without this interruption 
of our former harmony. Yet, if managed with tem- 
per and prudence, even this conteſt may be turned to 
a good account. It will oblige us to review the con - 
ditions of our union: and if, in any reſpect, they he 
found unſuitable to our preſent circumſtances, they 
may, by a new modification, be rendered not lefs 
permanent than mutually advantageous. It 
anſwer no good purpoſe to enquire too curiouſſiy, 
whether thy ſervants or mine have been moſt in fault. 
The probability is; both have been to blame: but we 
ſhall be ſtill more ſo if we do not immediately put an 
end to the Hriſe. How much ſoever thy deluded 
berdſmen may have ſought to prejudice thee, againſt 
me, I cannot believe that thou haſt ever ſeriouſly 
wiſhed to withhold that eaſy tribute of aſſiſtance 
which, by our patriarchal conſtitution, thou knoweſt 
J have a right to expect; which I want, and thou 
canſt give; and which, as is well known to thee, is 
abſolutely meceflary for our common defence againſt. 
the Canaanite and the Perizzate. | Let no malicious 
meddler perſuade thee to imagine, that I either do, 
or ever will, aſk: more. Why ſhould I? Is nat the 
land mine, by the eſpecial promiſe oſ God? By the 
bleſſing of his providence on my honeſt induſtry, 
ibe cattle that thou ſeeſt upon a thouſand bills are mine. 
A 24 What 
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What motives then enn I have, were I'f6 diſpoſed, to 
covet any thing that is thine; much leſt to rake ir 
by violence p Take, then, that thine is, und go thy 
way t ſeparaye thyſelf, I pray vhee, from me ! in place, 
but not in affoction. Every other claim that might 
be. urged; of intereſt, of power, or of duty, I wave: 


all the indignities and injuries which, during the do- 


minion of paſſion, thy herdſmen have offered to mine, 
Foverlook and forgive. I can even bear to be con- 


fidered as having provoked the frife ; fo far at leaſt 


as à blameable inattention to both thy beſt intereſts 
and my own, through an exceſi oſ ſecurity, may be 
deemed a provocation. Waving the right which I 
may be ſuppoſed to have to look ſor the firſt overtures 
of reconciliation from thee, I am cbutented to become 


a petitioner ſor the renewal of our love. Let there, 


J pray tbee, be no ftriſe between bee and me If, un- 
happily, we do not retain ſo much influence over our 
reſpectiue herdſmen as to prevent their freving, let 
us not ſuffer them to involve us in their quarrel: 
let there be no firife BETWEEN THRE AND NME. If 


neither a ſenſe of duty, nor a ſonſe of intereſt, can 


prevent our taking ſome part in their rie, let us not 
think it much to ſacriſice our reſentment to our affec- 
tions. If we cannot live together in peace, we can 
part in peace. To part is no wiſh of mine; I recom- 
mend it only as the leaſt of two evils: but it certainly 


is better to part than RR MEN * 


eauſe we are brethren. | 0 2. 


"IRENE" 1 8 to nocommodation and peace 
U Abram 
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Abram was, Lot appears to have liſtened with far too 
much complacency to the peeviſh remonſtrances of 
his herdſmen; and, adopting their tenets, he could 
not long heſitate about confarming to their conduct. 

Though he certainly had no good reaſons to give for 
refuſing to cloſe ,with Abram's propoſition for peace, 
he yet was reſolute in. determining to reject it: and 

ſo, being unable to anſwer, there is nothing unfair in 
the ſappoſition that he either miſunderſtood or miſe 
repreſented it. I can even ſuppoſe that the overture 
made by Abram, towards a reconciliation, was inter- 
in that view it wus eaſy to improve it into an argu- 
ment with him and his herdſmen ſor keeping up the 
breach, and even becoming more violent. Poſſibly 
theſe ſactious herdſmen now likewiſe began to fill the 
head of their too pliant lord with projects of gran- 
deur. He had already beheld; with longing eyes, the 
rich plains of Jordan: and he ſeems to have little re- 
carded what were the manners of the people, ſo that 
he might but rule over them. | Impatient of reftraint, 
and longing for” independence, he yet was not ſatiſ- 
fied to become his own maſter unleſs he alſo gave law 
to others: though, in the eye of reaſon, it certainly 

would have been more to his honour to have re- 

mained the ally and the friend of Abram at the place 
of the altar by Bethel, than it could be even to preſide 
over the men of Sodom, who were wicked, and firmers © 
before God exceedingly. Thus tutored, and thus dif- 
Py we are not to wonder that, on Abram's ſug- 


geſting 


/ 
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geſting an idea of parting, Lot eagerly took him at 
bis word, and journeyed eaft, and dwelled in the cities 
F tent towards Sodom. 
There is no one topic of inſtruction on which it is 
more needleſs to accumulate argument or evidence 
than on this, that mankind are often made miſerable 
by the accompliſhment of their wiſhes. - It is a leſſon 
which every man's own experience can hardly fail to 
have taught him: and yet, as though we were de- 
termined not to be made wiſe by experience, convic- 
tion is impreſſed upon conviction in vain; mankind 
are ſtill tenacious of their ſuppoſed rights and privi- 
leges, and ſtill contend ſor them with heat and 
anger; and thus loſe their peace of mind and their 
happineſs, without gaining even the objects for which 
they ſtrove. That, as individuals, we ſhould miſtake 
| phantoms for realities, is not perhaps (conſidering the 
weakneſs of our judgments, and the ſtrength of our 
paſſions,) more than might be expected; but it 
might haye been hoped. that ſuch volumes of inſtruc- 
on as the hiſtory. of the world affords would have 
had more influence on the conduct of communities. 
There is not an hiſtory of a nation, ancient or modern, 
which does not furniſh inſtances in abundance of 
their having often egregiouſly miſtaken their own 
| beſt intereſts. When all be men of Schechem, as it 
ſurfeited with the felicity they enjoyed under Gideon, 
(calling themſelves the people of Iſrael) furniſhed 
Abimelech wi /h threeſcore and ten pieces of fibver 10 
hire light and vain perſons to follow bim, they fi owe? 
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ed in their project, and Abimelech became their 
king: though the only reaſon given for their engag- 
mg in ſuch a revolution is, that heir hearts inclined 
10 follow Abimelech. The conſequences to be ex- 
pected from ſuch a proceeding were not more natural 
than they were juſt: all the evil of the men of Schechem 
did God render upon their heads ; and upon them came 
the curſe of Jotham, the ſon of Jerubbaal, © It has been, 
and it is, he curſe of men every where, in their col- 
lective capacities, as well as individuals, to miſtake 
change ſor reſormation. Not contented with excel- 
lence, we fooliſhly graſp at perfection; and, in the 
purſuit of it, frequently plunge into the very miſchiefs 
from which we fancied we were eſcaping. Lot was 
happy with Abram, and might long have remained ſo, 
had he been ſo fortunate as to avoid the ſuſpicions, 
the jealouſies, and the ſtriſes inſtilled into him, and 
fomented by the y- bodies around him. He parted. 
from Abram on the pretence of finding peace and 
quietneſs elſewhere; and was ſoon involved in a war, 
which: ended in the utes deſtruction of his property, 
and in his own captivity ; and had he not been reſcued 
by that benevolent relation, whoſe friendſhip and pro- 
tection, in a vain confidence of his own firength, he 
had juſt before too wantonly ſlighted, he might long 
have mourned in bondage thoſe miſchieſs which he 
had drawn down on his own head. 1 
You hays. no doubt anticipated the application 
which I propoſe to make of this intereſting ſtory : 
has, indeed, ſa; near g reſemblance. to our nth 
3 ſituation, 
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Situation, and che reflectious with which I have ac- 
eompanied tire narration of it are ſo appoſite to our 
circumſtances, that I ſeem, in ſome ſort, to have pre- 
eluded the neceſſity of bringing it more home to us. 
A Arie, alas ! is begun between the herdſmen of our 
Parent State and our herdſmen ; which, unleſs it can 
be accommodated, will too probably be fatal at leaſt 
to one of the parties, if not to both. Happy would 
it be ſor us, as well as ſor our kinſmen, who we ſay 
bave pong h bis quarrel againſt uu, if in this dreadful 
moment of fuſpenoe, whilſt om every ſide thoſe wh 
imagine miſchief in their hearts are continually 'gather- 
ing" together” for war, ſome gentle ſpirit would ariſe 
and perſuade us, as erſt Mofes was perſuaded, to ſend 
meſſengers but of this our wilderneſs of Kaas, wnto 
Sibon ting of He bon, with words of peace. | 
It can, „T think, admit of no difpute; that an accom- 
modation between the Colonies and the Mother Coun- 
try, on almoſt any terms, is infinitely more to be de- 
fired by both countries than even the moſt fignal 
ſucceſſes in war. In the latter way, to ſucceed is to 
become a ſeparate people: not as Abram and Lot 
became a ſeparate people, whilft yet they ſtill con- 
tinued to be ſtiends; but as having no longer any 
community either of intereſt or affeQion, as perfect 
aliens to each other, and, in ſhort, as totally diſtinct 
and different nations, There ſeems no poſſibility of 
any middle curſe. Confidering then this complete 
ſeparation as the moſt probable conſequence of ſuccets 
in war, it much imports us not only to'count the 
iin 3 255 F coſt, 
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coft, but alſo the value of the acquiſition, if haply we 
ſhould obtain it. Independeney is the forbidden 
fruit which our tempters hold out to us: and it is 
our duty, hardly in a leſs degree than it was the duty 
of our firſt parents, to calculate the probability there 
is, that their promiſes ſhall be made good to us, and 
we be as gods. Let us alſo calculate how much more 
probable it is that wad ITY batt 
ſurely die. 

I believe there are few ſony of a people who had 
once been united, who ſtill ſpoke the fame language, 
and ftill proſeſſed the ſame religion, becoming dif. 
tin nations. The only one among ancient ſtates, 
that I can at preſent recollect, is the Jewiſh nation; 
which, in the days of Jeroboam, was divided into the 
two kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael. This ſeparation 
is in every view a caſe ſo much in point, that a 
few ſtrictures on it cannot be deemed undeſerving of 
your conſideration. 

When the folly and the wickedneſs of Jcroboam 
had once made a diviſion in the Jewiſh kingdom, 
though it was lamented by all the wiſe and worthy 
men on both fides, it never was m the power of any 
of them again cordially to unite the two parties. 
They no ſooner became a divided and diſtinct peo- 
ple, than the ſyſtems of their politics alſo became di- 
vided and diſtin, and not ſeldom completely oppo- 
ſite. The few common points, which it was their 
common intereſt to promote, were ſoon neglected by 

Ts) | both ; 
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doth ; and, inſtead of a common good, both at 
length naturally purſued ends of their own. + 

They were, no doubt, both of them equally inte- 
reſted in the protection of their common country 
from foreign invaſions. But even this was rendered 
difficult, if not impracticuble, by the circumſtance of 
their having become ſeparate governments: it availed 
them little that, in the great points of country and 
religion, they might be ſaid to be ſtill one and the 
fame people. Their conſtant mutual ſuſpicions and 
| jealouſies, and ſometimes their diſputes and their 
quarrels, proved a never-failing ſource of detriment to 
themſelves, and advantage to their enemies. Reli- 
gion too felt her ſhare of theſe evils; it being hardly 
poſlible for her to eſcape unhurt amidſt ſuch confu- 
fions of the State. Diſputes and contentions, even 
on the moſt reaſonable grounds, generally terminate 
in uncharitableneſs: and when charity faileth, piety, 
and even purity of faith, ſeldom ſurvive long. 

If it happened, as it ſometimes did, that there was 
a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms, ſo 
that they could ſay to each other (in the language 
which appears to have been the eſtabliſhed phraſe 
to expreſs the cloſeſt alliance and amity between 
theſe two kingdoms) I am as thou art, my people as thy 
people, and my horſes as thy horſes ; the alliance was 
never ſincere, the amity never cordial. In countries 
fo circumſtanced it would have been almoſt romantic 
Fay 15 ſor, however common and equally in- 
| ws 
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tereſting the cauſe might be in which they joimly 
engaged, it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to purſue 
it with the ſame zeal and ardour as if they had flitf 
lived under the obligation and-enjoyment of the ſame 
common government and common religion. 

The final reſult of their diſunion was, that Rebo- 
boam+aſſembled all the houſe of Judah, with the tribe of 
Benjamin, an hundred and fourſcore thouſand men, which 
were warriors, to fight againſt Iſrael, Nay, ſuch, as 
the prophet ſpeaks, was the envy that Ephraim bore 
to Judah, and fuch the veration that Judah gave to 
Epbraim, that there does not appear ever to have 
been an hearty reconciliation between them. For, 
a brother offended is harder to 'be won than a firong 
city; and their contentions are like the bars of a caſtle. 
Were it not ſo common for thoſe who have loved 
much, on the breaking out of a quarrel, thus ſuddenly 
to change their good- will into batred, the enmity of 
Rekah, the ſon of Remaliab, the king of Iſrael, (who | 
actually entered into an alliance with Reain, king of 
Syria, in the hope that by their united ſtrength they 
might completely ſubjugate the kingdom of Judah,) + 
would be utterly incredible. After various conflicts, 
by which, as bad been foretold, they were rendered 
weak, as a reed that is ſbaken in the water; both be- 
came An eaſy prey to their common enemies, and 
were carried away captive, the one into l and 
the other into Babylon. 

The ſueceſsſul aſſertion of weir We inf 
mee and oppreſiive power of Spain by the 


people 
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people of Holland, now called the United States, 
was rather throwing off a foreign yoke, to which they 
Had always ſubmitted with reluRtance, than revolting 
againſt a power and a people of whom they them- 
| ſelves were an eſſential part: and therefore, however 
glorious to them or inftrudive to the world it may 
be, it cannot with propriety be drawn into a parallel 
with the caſes now under conſideration. The ſepa- 
ration of Portugal from Spain, conſidering the juxta- 
poſition of the two kingdoms, the ſameneſs of their 
language, religion. and manners, might have been 
regarded as almoſt a caſe in point, were it not that 
that revolution, like a fimilar one in China, affected 
chiefly. the family on the throne. . Portugal was 2 
diſtind kingdom, and perfectly independent of Spain 
ſor many centuries beſore the crown was placed in 
1640 on tbe head of the duke of Braganza : nor 
was any conſiderable change made by it, in the form 
of government, the conſtitution, or the laws of the 
country. Still, however pure the intentions, how- 
ever honourable the conduct of thoſe who effected 
the two great revolutions in queſtion, it is by no 
means ſo eaſy to prove, as it is to affert, that in either 
cafe the people have been eventually great gainers 
by their detachment from Spain, Had not the go- 
vernment of Spain become ſo unaccountabFy but 
miſerably degenerated as it now is, I think it is al- 
moſt capable of demonſtration, that not only Spain 
would have been a greater and happier country ; 


muſt 


f 
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muſt be ſo weak in themſelves, that, exiſting as they 
do through the- courteſy of the ſurrounding king- 
doms, they can hardly be called Independent States,) 
might have been more ſecure, and of courſe: more 


happy, even as the ſubjects of Spain, ö 


with the ſhadow-only of independency.. 

I would it were neceflary to go into the biftory 
coly:afvith eras, or of forcign nations, to ſhew the 
fatal effects of theſe fa/lings out among brethren But, 
alas] the hiſtory of the laſt century, and what then 
paſſed among ourſelves, is a perpetual leſſon, at 
[aſt to Britiſh: ſubjeAs, to leave off contention before 
it be meddled ti. 

. It. cbocreign- of;the firſt 
Charles began; as ours have now begun, about matters 
which, comparatively ſpeaking, were but of little mo- 
ment; and for which, every candid man muſt chari - 


ſeen what was to happen, never would have involved 
the nation in all the horrors of a civil war. The points 


doubt the well-meaning (for many ſuch there were. 
in both parties) would have determined them as eaſily 


Parliament. They thought, as moſt men did, the 
government to be ſo firmly ſettled, that it could. 
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and that nothing leſs could hurt them than a ge- 
'Aa L neral 


> 


tably believe, the leaders on both ſides, had they fore-- 


and as happily as Abram's difference with Lot, bad. 
they not, fatally for themſelves and their country, 
relied on the * conſtitutional interference. of 


© neither be ſhaken from within nor from without ; ; 


we” 


in diſpute. were not at firſt difficult to ſettle; and no. 
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et did not foreſee how eafily and how ſoon that con. 
© fuſion might be brought about #.P 

- They cafily might have foreſeen, though they did 
not, what fatal. confufens muſt follow, on their firſt 
error of ſuffering themſelves. to be authoritatively 
dictated to by perſons unknown to the laws, who 
began their reformation by overturning the Eſtabliſh- 
ed Church. They might eafily- have foreſeen what 
treatment the State would receive, from obſerving 
that which the Church did receive, All that was 
found in doctrine, all that was decent in worſhip, de- 
generated into enthuſiaſm and conſuſion. For, how- 
ever the ſeveral ſes confpired together at firſt, and 
united to deſtroy the National Church, they united for 
nothing elſe. It was unnatural that they ſhould 
unite in any meaſure; and therefore, no ſooner was 
the only purpoſe attained which they propoſed to 
| themſelves by their union, than they returned as it 
were with freſh force to their innate habits of dif- 
puting and quarrelling. Every ſect attempted to 
eſtabliſh itſelf: and though they had all diſclaimed 
impoſition and coercion of every kind in matters of 
religion whilſt themſelves were the minority, they 

no ſooner got the power into their own hands than 


they themſelves practiſed them with great rigour. 
As if bent on realizing all that their own diſtempered 


imaginations had pourtrayed, they perſecuted all who 


; * Clarendon, vol. i. p. 102; 00. 


r 


* differed 


wit} 


differed from them, with as mueh rancour as they 
had affected to Aha; ee er n 
ſelves. 

Theſs things ce Via" . 26A | 
the hiſtory of thoſe dreadful times may teach us, in 
this our day, the things that belong to our peace, before 
they be bid from our eyes. Two things ſeem now to 
be placed before us, as the objects of our preſent 
choice; the gaining wiſdom from the experience of 
others, and the obtaining it by coſtly experiments 
of our own. To affirm that the former is as effec- 
tual as the latter, might ſeem preſumptuous; but we 
are well warranted” in affirming, that, if it be not our 
own faults, much wiſdom may be obtained from the 
experience of others. Inſtead therefore of raſhly 
committing yourſelves to an hazardous experiment 
of your own, permit me to recommend it to you to 
conſult the inflructive page of hiſtory ; to read, as T 
myſelf have juſt read, our Engliſh Livy, Lord Cla- 
rendon, \ His Hiftory of the Grand Rebellion is not 
only the hiſtory of ſome bad men conducting with 
great ability, and ſtill greater ſucceſs, a bad cauſe; 
but, as a perpetual warning to all ſucceeding gene- 
rations, it ſhews how thouſands of good men were 
inſenſibly abſorbed in the vortex of party, in which 
both Oey and all that was nnn e 


# judge Black ſtone ſpeaks of thele men ank their proceedings 
with great judgment and impartidlity, when he ſays : © that thoſe 
© Popular leaders (who in all ages have called, themſclves the people) 
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of liſtening to the declamationsof thoſeartfulmen; who 
gradually lead us to think leſs and leſsof the whoſe of 
our excellent Conſtitution, by inceſſantly inveighing 
againſt ſome of it's parts, it will teach us to admire, 
to reverence, and, if poſſible, to preſerve for ever that 
admirable ſyſtem which was modelled by the wifdorm, 
and has been ſupported by the virtue, of our anceſtors ; 
and can be deſtroyed only by the ſolly and the vice 
of their poſterity. By the examples of thoſe times, 
we ſee how dangerous the heats even of honeſt men 
are to themſelves as well as to others, when they are 
not regulated by prudence: ſor ſuch men are, by their 
warmth, more eafily led to adopt meaſures planned 
for them by thoſe who have ſome deſign in every 
thing that they do or ſay ; than thoſe cautious chil- 
dren of phlegm, who, if they ſeldom delight their 
friends by the performance of any truly great-aQion, 
as ſeldom diſtreſs them by being raſh and precipitate. 
And when once, either through the intemperate zeal 
or the improvidence of good men, ancient land-marks 
are ſuffered to be removed, it is rarely in the power 

even of the honeſt part of the community to bring 
back government to it's former ne _—_ to 
at's ce purity. | 


* began to grow juſolent and „ their 1 = 
rendered them deſperate : and deſpair at length forced them 
to join with a ſet of military hypocrites and enthuſiaſts, who 
« overturned the Church and Monarchy, and proceeded with deli 
berate ſolemnity to the trial and murder of their Sovereign. 
Blackſtone, Comment, vol. i iv. p. 4 n 
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Phat many wrong things are thus done among ue | 
weg all ready to acknowledge; as alſo to acknow- 


ledge, and even to boaſt of, the excelleney of our 
Conſtitution. Yet, contrary to our duty, contrary to 
our intereſts, and contrary; it may be, to our real 
ſentiments, when we dare 10 avom them, and when 
our judgments. are not inflamed by our paſſions, 
we help, by our heedleſſneſs or our levity, to under- 
mine, if not to ſubvert, it's beſt ſupports, legal liberty 
and the eſtabliſhed religion. 'Tam at a loſs to ſay tio 
what cauſe we are to aſcribe ſuch inconſiſtency, if it 
be not to a want of penetration in us to diſcern the 
conſequence. of other men's principles, or elſe to a 
want of reſolution to maintain our on. 
Whatever may be the wiſhes, or the gat iour 
berdſmen,;L am, far from thinking that a majority of 
our people, if left to themſelves, haye any purpoſe of | 
driving the frife already begun between us and our 
fellow herdſmen beyond, the Atlantic to extremities, 
Even thoſe among us who look. for the worſt iflue.of 
it that can happen, I mean a ſeparation. effected by 
"oy muſt be inconſiſtent, and at variance with their 
wn profeſſions, if they would not be better pleaſed 
| h obtain a ſeparation. without a war. Vet, whilft 
every ſtep which our berdſmen take unqueſtionably | 
tends to ſeparation, is it not extraordinary; that, in 
all their declaratious and remonſtrances, they perſiſt 
officiouſly to diſarom their haxing any ſuch inten- 
tons? Were their policy as direct as I fear it is de- 
en they ar Tght without blame, and 
Aa3 1 ſhould 
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I ſhould "imagine with advaiitage; long üg Hare 
ſpoken out, and avowed what forme of their fubordi. 
nate agents now begin to iuſinuute, by hiriting, in 
alluſton to my text; Let our progetiitor and Kinſman, 
with whom we are now at varidnoe, in imitation of 
Abram, bid ds ſeparate ourfelves from him quietly 
and peaceably as Lot did, and all may yet be well. 
It was not on this fide of the Atlantic, 1 believe, that 
this notion was firſt broached : and, of all the pro- 
poſals which thoſe who from any motive are adverſe 
to the continuance of the umon have yet fuggeſted, 
this, no doubt, is by far the moſt plaufible. Yet 
this, as well as ſome other projects, carries ſuſpicion 
along with it, if it were only front it's having been 
Poder in theſe unſettled times ; times'diftinguiſh- 
ed chiefly by Utopian projects of government. It is, 
 moreover;'to be liſtened to with caution atid diſtruſt, 
from it's having been ſo eagerly adopted and patro- 
niged by thoſe of our berdſmen, ho, it is to be 
feared, have at any rate determined on a ſeparation. 
© Sundry circumſtances have concurred to give this 
ſome celebrity. It has been brought'forward 
an author “, of whoſe abilities and integrity the 
world with great reaſon entertains a very High opi- 
nion. The difficultics in the way of an accommods- 
non are almoſt infarmoviitable, - A reſolution on the 
part of the Parent State, and the adherents to the 
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too certainly to threatet both countries with u civil 
war: and ſhould thoſe who are ad verſt to u ſeparation 
be 16 fortunate as to be able at laſt to effect theif 
purpoſe of quelling the refratory and the rebellious; 
all the reward they can hope or wiſh for is only 16 
be juſt as they have always been, and what, but for 
theſe diſputes, they might and would be at this mo- 
ment. This, however defirable, it is argued, is not 
worth what it muſt coſt. To enforce the fubmiſfion 
of America by arms, will probably coſt more than the 
value of the fes-fimple of the country. And no in- 
ſtanee can be given, it is ſaid, of a people having gone 
ſo far in the way of reſiſtance as the party in this 
till they were forced to do ſo It will infinitely re- 
dound to the honour of thoſe with whom the deter- 
mination- of this momentous queſtion muſt finally 
reſt, if, in the face of all theſe diſcouragements, they 
can reſolve ſtill to-purſue the plain though difficult 
path of duty, and, without either a voluntary ſepara- 
tion, (which, as a remedy, is pregnant with conſe- 
quences almoſt as dangerous as the diſeaſe,) or an 
enforced ſubmiſſion, at laſt be able to heal our frifes. 
Were the queſtion to be determined by preſent 
expediency, it is poſſible the arguments in ſavour of a 
ſeparation might be found to be the ſtrongeſt. But, 
as ſuch a ſeparation would be a new thing in the world, 
(the inſtanee in my text, which alone can pretend to 
be a parallel to it, being certainly as to this particular 
point a feeble and imperſect parallel, in as much as 
: ITY between 
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between Abram and Lot there ſubſiſted vo relation 
of ſupremacy or ſubjection,) and as alſo there are in 
this vaſt continent many thouſands of reſpectable 
men, who, conſidering allegiance. as a duty, find it 
impoſſible to bring themſelves to retain or relinquiſh 
it juſt as mere convenience may ſeem to ſuggeſt, we 
hope i Rc FOR wo 
determine. ip. 4 
: . eee ee a 
the very threſhold of this novel propoſal. It has never 
yet been proved, nor, in my bumble opinion, can it 
ever be proved, that the Parent State can do-what is 
aſked; that is to ſay, can, without a breach of the 
Conſtitution, voluntarily withdraw or forbear it's go- 
vernment over America . Allegiance and protection 
are not merely reciprocral duties, entirely dependent 
the one on the other. Each duty continues to be 
_ equally obligatory, and in force, whether the other be 
performed or not. There is no authority to prove, 
that a ſailure of duty on one fide will juſtify: a like 
failure on the other. The diſobedience, of the child, 
; 1 far —_ 3 the Po Nee ſor 
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1 8 By. Taylor, f in * Duftor Dubiamium, Book ili iü, 
15 137, in anſwer to a queſtion, Whether it be lawful, and in the 
« power of the ſupreme prinec or magiſtrate, to aliene, "of leſſen, his 
4 priacely rights, or to give away any parts of bis kingdom?* ſays, 
o,+.+ +++ + 5 This is certain, that where the princes. art gruſtees of 


< the people, or where the right of ſucceſſion is in g family, by law, | 


« or immemorial time, no prince can prejudice his heir, er the people 
< that truſted him, es r without conſent.” 
FN | (4, Oo > 8 5 een bt oy | 705 1. 
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di ts is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for 
exerting it. Were it otherwiſe, there could be no 
ſuch erime as rebellion ; nor any right in the magi- 
ſtrate to puniſh it. Deſertion, or abdication, in gover- 
oem $a hend.on the ome ſoeting ab erierinaBity i 
as deſection and rebellion in the governed. - 
If Great Britain can, merely on her own pleaſure, 
caſt off America, it ſeems to follow, on every principle 
of reaſon and law, that America muſt be equally at 
liberty to caſt off Great Britain. On ſuch principles 
all ideas of ſtability or permanency in government are 
viſionary: a common partnerſhip in trade is not more 
eaſily diſſolved, than all the ſtrong bonds en 
ment may be ſnapped aſunde. 955 
But, it will be alledged, perhaps, that no injury 
can be done or ſuſtained, if, like Abram and Lot, 
both parties agree to ſeparate®. This, no doubt, puts, 
the queſtion on new and more tenable ground. It 
muſt be remembered, however, that, even on this 
principle, every man can anſwer only for himſelf. But, 
to juſtify a general ſeparation; the laws of ſociety ſeem 
to require that every individual in the community =» 
ſhould voluntarily Rep forward, and declare it to be 
his ſettled and determined wiſh to ſeparate: for, 
this is not a caſe in which a majority, even — 
ſuch a majority to exiſt, can bind a minority f 
aſmuch as majorities can | rightfully N for 
ninorities, only. when the n e * 
Span is e ee A 
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aud act agreeably to the forms of the Conſtitution. 
I de conſtituted powers of any Nation may nodoubt, 
if they ſee; fit, alter the whole code bf it's laws: but 
as ſuch powers were conſtituted avowedly to conform 
and act agreeably to the Conſtitution, the Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf it is not within their competency to aher. 
Like the laws of the Medes and Perſians, that is un- 
alterable ; it can only be diſſolved by a diſſolution of 
weiety. But, admitting that the unanitmous vote of 
a Nation is competent to change it's Conſtitution, the 
very ſtatement of the ſuppoſition implies, that without 
ſuch unanimity it cannot be changed. Abſtractedly 
conſidered, or merely ee arge ve mf 
no good reaſon can be given, why, in any caſe, a 
. minority ſhould be bound by « majority. The prin- 
 Eipte has been adopted into practice merely from 
conſiderations of prudence” and convenience; and 
can take place only in regulated ſocieties, that is to 
ſay, in communities governed by laws : and thoſe 
| laws have determined and ſpecified the cafes; in which 
alone minorities ſhall be bound by / majorities. How- 
ever numerous, then, or however reſpectable any ma- 
jorities may be, they have no power: to determine for 
the moſt inſignificant minorities, if they are not re- 
cognized by the laws, Any attempt to-enforce ſub- 
miſſion to their decifions is nnlawful and oppreffive; 
and if, on applying to the law of the land, redreſs can 
not be obtained, the Conſtitution is infringed, and 
pn Acta COLLETTE © TIF ITY &.7 ooh If 
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it ia defiance of the laws, a mere e; of votes 
wete ſufficient to compel a compliance with the de- 
terminations of any bodies of men not eonflitutionally ' 
empowered to determine for others, endleſs confufions 
and inconveniencies would enfue. Queftions of the 
utmoſt moment might ſometimes be determined by a 
fingle vote, more or leſs, A point which to-day was 
determined in the affirmative, might to-morrow be 
reſcinded, either by the death of one of the parties 
voting on that fide of the queſtion, or by the coming 
of age of one or more perſons who till then were not 
competent to vote. Thus (as has juſt before been 
obſerved) all ideas of durability or ſtability, which 
compoſe the very eſſence of a Conſtitution, muſt be 

given up. © 
The only rational iden of civil liberty, or (which is 
the ſame thing) of a legitimate and good government, 
as to this point, is, when the great body of the people 
are trained and led habitually to ſubmit to and acqui- 
eſce in ſome fixed and ſteady principles of conduct. It 
is eſſential, moreover, to Liberty, that ſuch principles 
ſhall, be of power ſufficient to controul the arbitrary 
and capricious wills of mankind; which, whenever they 
are not ſo controuled, are found to be dangerous and 
deftryQiye to the beſt intereſts of ſociety. The primary 
aim, therefore, of all well-framed Conſtitutions is, to 
place man, as it were, out of the reach of bis ownpower, 
and alſo out of the power of others as weak as himſelf, 
by placing him under the power of law. To counter- 
act that aim ns the object of all ſelf 
conſtituted 
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conſtituted, aſſemblies) is to carry back ſocial man to 
bis ſuppoſed original independence, and to throw 
him once more into What has been called a ſtate of 
Nature. In our own caſe, it is violently pulling down 
an old, well poiſed Conſtitution, arbitrarily to intro- 
. in it's ſtead, What, if it be not anarchy, muſt at 
beſt be a democracy. Now, it ought never to be out 
of the recollection of mankind, that democracies, even 
when cſtabliſhed without either tumult or tyranny, 
and by the very general though perhaps. not unani- 
mous conſent of the community, not contented, with 
an equality of rights, i in theory at leaſt, naturally aim 
at an equality « of poſſeſſio ons. That, to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a principle, or to promote meaſures which are likely 
to lead to it's eſtabliſhment, majorities may always be 
eaſily obtained, will hardly be diſputed. , Votes are 
eaſily collected, not culy to equalize property, but to 
deftroy all thofe artificial diſtinctions in ſociety which 
are created by property. Even that alone would be 
an evil of an Incalculable extent : but, the evil of 
lex elling | property goes yet infinitely farther. Tt de- 
ſtroys all the uſual motives to exertion and indufty; 
and, with them, a long train of concomitant. virtues : 

above all; it deſtroys ſecurity, which forms one of the 
moſt ehdearing charms of the ſocial tate. Popular, 
however, as this principle e of univerſal ſuffrage, diſ- 


guifed under the ſeducing title of opal to the | 


ſovereign will, or the majeſty of the people, (ftrags 
expreſſions now firſt brought into vogue ) cannot but 
wy even its borne tengo haye found it 40 be 
Wanne Of TOR inconvenient 
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inconvenient taint In ſome, diſtricts, of 
no-inconfiderable importance, it has not been in the 
power of our reformers, either to detach the people 
from their old Conſtitution, or to attach them to a new 
one. They cannot be prevailed upon even to aſſume 

the appearance of being diſpoſed to do ſo. This is 
the caſe with reſpect to the inhabitants of that large 

tract of country called Vermont, and alſo with tbe 
ſettlers. on our own frontiers near the Kanawa . To 
ſave appearances, then, our herdſmen are pleaſed to 
allow, that if any colony ſhould ſee fit not to come 
into their novel ſchemes, they have a right to follow 
their own judgments, However inconſiſtent this 
may be with their general doctrines, or general con- 
duct, we thank them for the conceſſion : though, after 
all, nothing more is conceded to ſuch ſuppoſed colony 
or colonies, than, I imagine, was long ago granted to 
the ſmaller States of Italy and Germany, by the larger 
ones which ſurround them. The conceſſion, how- 
ever, virtually admits, that if a colony has a right | to 
ſtand out, ſo has any particular county, pariſh, or 
family, or even an individual. On what principle 
then are the thouſands of unſortunate perſons, who 
are ſhocked at the guilt of violating their oaths of al- 
legiance, and therefore refuſe to ſubſcribe to the wild 
notions which are now ſo induſtriouflly circulated, 
ſubjected to have their eſtates confiſcated, and their 
perſons proſcribed ? I own, ſuch conduct ſeems to me 


. 


* This has ſince been erected i io e State, under de ef 
Kentucky; as is the caſe alſo with Vermont. 
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to be the canfoundingof all elcar ideas of moral jufttce 
in our public capacities; and to . ger as: 
ee Perle of right. 
From all theſe deductions ĩt nn by proved, 
that Government can, with any ſhew of Juſtice, with- 
hold protection only from thoſe who individually ex- 
| preſs their deſire to break off from the Parent State. 
" What proportion thoſe may bear to the whole com- 
munity, though I am not wholly ignorant, I pretend 
not to have aſcertained with any precifion : but cer- 
tainly they fall far ſhort of the TROY WE" are ſo 
1 P e 2 boaſted of®. 


If, 


® I am aware that it is Qi the faſhion to ſpeak. confidently of 

the univerſality of the revolt of America. But, however peremptorily 

this may be aſſerted, I muſt be permitted. to declare, that it neither 

Its nor ever was, my opinion, that the people of America, properly 

fo called, were generally favourable to the revolt, My reaſons for 

2) this aſſertion are, the many and ſevere laws which during the con- 
teſt were paſſed agaĩuſt non · jurors. Thoſe perſons mult tax the 
| | leaders of the revolt with great weakneſs, who ſuppoſe that ſuch 
rigour was exerciſed through mere wantonneſs. I remember to 
have heard it afferted, by one who had good opportunities of know- 
ing, and who was not in the habit of aſſerting things raſhly, that 
more Britons fought againſt Great Britain, and more Americans 
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againſt America, than the natives of either country for their own % 
native country. There is, however, dire& evidence, that this opi- 
nion concerning the numbers of Loyaliſts in America was not held ke 
evly by Loyaliſts. The number of thoſe who are in reality male- Ty 
| contents in America, are not ſo ſmall as may be imagined; nor 1 
2 * are their hopes and views ſo humble as mary ſuppoſe,” See a 2 


mrewd pamphlet, printed at Philadelphia in 1584, intitled, © Men- 4 
* tor's Letter to Phocion,” p. 20. Mere direct proof could be Cr 


oy 


adopting even the moderate plan here recommended 
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If, then; it be not thought unreaſonable that this 
Aim of u Port'ön of our fellowiſubjos ſhould be in- 
dulged, let them, after the example of Lot, chooſing 
either the right hand or the left, journey eaſtward, 
and, pitching their tents where they lift, leave to us, 
whoſe chief anxiety is, at any rate, and by any means, 
to avoid a Brife, this our Canaan, and it's ancient go- 
vernment z with which (whether. it be in wiſdom or 
in folly it ſeems not to concern them to enquire) we. 
are contented. By fuch conduct alone, their practice 
will be confiſtent with their profeſſions. That their 


to 


obtained only by a knowledge of circumftances ; ſome of which are 
almoſt too mitiute for obſervation, and fome perhaps hardly ſafe to 
promulge. One fact, of ſome moment in this enquiry, fell under 
my own notice. The firſt popular elections that were made without 
the authority of law, were made by a mere handful of the people 3 
and thoſe too of ordinary character and condition, The county of 
Prince George's, -in which I laſt refided, was one of the largeſt, 
richeſt, and moſt populous, in the ſettled parts of the rich province 
of Maryland: and in that (L affirm, on my own knowledge) the mem- 
bers to the firſt Provincial Convention, who were to prepare the way, 
and did prepare it, for the Firſt Congreſs, were choſen by three per- 
ſons only, of no conſiderable rank or property. | 
Nor let it be thought an improbable circumſtance, that à whole 
people ſhould have been made ſo materially to contribute to an 
event, of which a very large number of them totally diſapproved. 
This was the caſe in the Grand Rebellion; as was abundantly proved 
at the Reſtoration. * After all this,” ſays the noble hiſtorian, 


_ © when a man might reaſonably believe that leſs than an nniyerſalde- 


fection of three nations could not have reduced a great king to ſo 


: 8 it is moſt certain that, in that very hour when be 
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= turn to their once honoured parent, not ouly with ſurpriſe and ſor- 


de confulions, the turbulence, and the real oppreſſions of ſubſequent 
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again to be) one great and happy people. 


and conſiſtency, or of Dr. Franklin's ſincerity, (which i in this in- 


tion, beſides it's being remarkable on other accounts, clearly ſhews 
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to them would ſubject both them and us to many and 
great diſadvantages, is not denied: ſtill· they will be 
leſs than they muſt be if we purſue the Ariſe in the 
way it is begun. And as, in proſecuting their own 
purpoſes, they little regard either our inclinations or 
our intereſt, what right have they to expect that we 
EIN BE | . LE ˙ ee: \ ſhould 


* was thus publicly murthered in the fight of the ſun, he had a 
great a ſhare in the hearts and affections of his ſubjects in general, 
* was as mnch beloved, eſteemed, and longed for by the people in 
general of the three nations, as any of his predeceſſors had ever 
been.“ —— Lord Clarendon's Hiſt. book xi. p. 199. | 
Alas I there is no reſtoration in America, to which I may appeal, 
in proof that the people of that country loved this, even when they 
were driven to rebel againſt it 1 But the time may come, and let us 
hope that even now it is at no great diſtanee, when; this proof 
Gall not be wanting z when this now-ſeparated people may again 


raw at what is paſt, but with all their priſtine tenderneſs and affec- 
tion 3 when, looking back with wonder and gratitude an the long 
courſe, of untroubled ſecurity and quietneſs which they enjoyed 
under the mild government of this couotry, and comparing it with 


periods, they may naturally be-led to wiſh once more to become 
(what in a ſtate of ſeparation neither they nor we can ever hope 


| Whatever opinion the Public may form of Mr. Burke's ſagacity 


flance at leaſt even I am diſpoſed to believe,) the following quota- 


that even Mr. Burke never belieyed.chat che great body of the peo- 


ple in America aimed at independence. In defending himſelf, he 
fays; If the principles of all he has ſaid and wrote on the occaſion 


=. (Mr. 
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ſhould be folicitons about theirs? We furely have as 
good. a right to preſerve, the union, even at the ex- 

pence, of ſome. diſpleaſure and ſome, diſadvantage to 
them, as they can haye to diſſolye it, to our ruin. 

If both the Mother Country and the. Colonies | 
underſtood,, and would purſue, their true intereſts, 
their preſent union might undoubtedly be confinged 
(r. Fox's will pereefhes that, on U foppotitiei hit the Amcrk 


« cans' had rebelled merely te enlarge thelr liberty, Mr, Burke 
Maw hate ly SL ne eee e 


What might have been in the ſeeret thoughts of fone the 
" Leaders, it is impoſſible to f - As far as a man, fo fo locked u 
4 Dr, Franklin, could be e ed to communicate 15 ideas, 1 ke, | 


„here He'opened them to Mr, Burke, It was, I think, (he very 
day before he ſet out for America, that.a very long converſation 
" paſſed between them, and with; u greater - air of openneſs, on the 
„Doctor's fide than Mr, Burke had obſerved is him before, In 
« this diſcourſe Dr, Franklin lamented, and with apparent fincerity, 
« the ſeparation which he feared wis inevitable between Great Bri 
tain and her Colonies. / America, he faid; would never gin fee = 
* ſuch happy days: as the had paſſed under the protection of Eng- 
„had. He,obſerved, that ours was the only inſtance of a great 
v empirgy in which the moſt diflant parts and members bad been as 
a well governed as the metropolis and it's vicinage;; but that the 
Americans were going to loſe the means which ſecured to them this 
« #hether they were to remain as they had been before the troubles ? 
* for better, he allowed, they could not hope to be; but, whether 
they were to give up ſo happy a ſituation without a ſtruggle? 
© Mr. Burke had ſeveral other converſations with him übout that 
" time, in bote of which; ſoured doc _exalfetated ds his Mind er. 

7 NINETY] CEE in favour of America, 
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tuch to their mutual advantage, Even Dr. Tucker 
recottithends it to Great Britain to relinquiſh her go- 
- vertinient of Amerzes, only 6n-the iden that America 
deſires if. Now, this is'a point of too tnuch 1 moment 
to be uflumed upon truſt, And you and I, who live 
in Ametiea, and ave deeply intereſted iu knowing the 
truth, can affirm, and on as good evidence avthe caſe 
admits.of,. tha the: people of America. do; not deſire a 
ſeparation. > and thad a very large number (we think, 
u majority) do now, and ever wil}, regard u revolt from 
Great Britein as the greateft evil and heavieſt cala- 
mity that can poſſibly befat us. Let the herdſmen 
of the Parent State, if, Mke ours, they too abe infatu- 
ated with the viſionary projects- of the times, the 
ſpawn of diſtempered politivs, grant independency to 
thoſe who wich for it - > but, to calt off thoſe alſo who 
dan have offended: only by being perhaps intem- 
- perately loyal z to: forbear to govern. thoſe who are 
willing ts be governed, is not only injinſtice, but 
tyranny ; as wantonly throwing us into the hands of 
the worſt, of tyrants, after. having enc d us to 
provoke their bittereſt enmity... | 

| — inttenticn-to:atteapt; th. vindi- 
cate the herdſmen either of America or Great Britain. 
The want of policy in. thoſe of Great Britain is ac- 
knowledged in it's fulleſt extent; and; were I ſo 
diſpoſed, I could ſoon find materials for many. bitter 
anvectives' againſt them. Their whole conduct, in- 


. Uerd; has been fo utterly void of counſel, that I ſeem 


to have no right to tax thoſe perſons with being ſuper- 
ſtitious, 
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ſitious, who aſcribe it to a preternatural infatuation, 
By 4 flngilar futulity of error, they are chargeable 
with having done both too much and too little; too 
much in the way of hoſtility for reconciliation, and 
too little for compulſion,” That they wiſh for a re- 
conciliation, we cannot but believe: yet, every ſtep 
they have taken, fince the diſpute began, has, through 
their folly, ot our perverſeneſs, ot both, tended only 
to widen the breach ; tended to make new enemies, 
and loſe old friends. But, in their error, they bave 
only been weak ; whilſt it is our greater reproach to 
baye been both weak and wicked. Error in them is 
no excuſe for guilt in us: but having, in no flight 
degree, their error, as well as our own guilt, to anſwer 
for, our reflections muſt needs be formed of every 
thing that can aggravate diftreſs, with very little to 
relieve it. 


We Callatry', for aught I know, te 


üble with a thouſand errors in her management of the 


Colonies: this only cannot be laid to her charge, that 
ſhe has ever governed them with rigour, or oppreſſed 
them. And yet it is ſolely on a charge of injuſtice, 
and rigour and oppreſſion, enen 
ſtirred up this friſa. 

As to the oſtenſible point in FR the right of 
taxation, it has been fully and well argued on both 
fides; and it is not my intention to go over this 
beaten ground again. But, however popular our fide. 
of the queſtion may be, it bas not appeared to me, 
that we CREW any thing elſe reſpecting it in our favour. 

Bb That 
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grant ; contending only, that the bas never been, un- 
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That. the Parent State has been unwiſe; I readily 


uſt: for, it has again and again been proved, that ſhe 
been right in her intentions, and, L think, right 
alſo i in ber principle... But, if the right of taxation 
was ever more than an oſtenũhle and ſpecious pre- 


| tence for the” quarrel, it has now. ceaſed to be fo. 


On 1 that point o our herdſmen. no longer inſiſt ; they no 
ſonger hold out, an hope, of reconciliation :. all our 
debates now turn entirely on the prudence and pro- 
priety, the neceffity and the, wiſdom, of ſeparating. 
And yet there is no. nation with whom, we can be 
connected either ſo, oaturally, or ſo advantageouſly, 
as with our Parent State , It is ag little the intereſt 
as the duty of Great Britain to. require of us any thing 
unreaſonable ; Y and we muſt be no leſs, wanting to 
ourſelves than to her, if we withhold from her any 
reaſonable thing that ſhe may ſee t to alk of us. 
We bave long and oſten experienced her juſlice and 
ber generoſity. If, therefore, through the degeneracy, 
or the imperfcQion, of all political wiſdom * ich 


Great Britain might, with Les! „ Rare ſaid to 
her Colonies: · Vobis · vero nulla opportunior amieitii noſtrã; pri- 
muùm quod procul abſumus; in quo offeuſa minimum: 1 
* ac fi prope adeſſemus.” ——Sall,) Bell. Jugurth,. ſub finew... 

63 et Aſia id eogitet, nullam a ſe neque belli externi — 
a  diſcordiarum domeſlicarum calamitatem defuturam ville, ſi boc 
41 imperĩo non teneretui. Id autem, imperium cum retineri SINK 
< FECTIGALIBUs nullo modo poſſit, 2quo'animo parte aliqul ſuorum. 


A Fratuurs pacem ſibi ſempiternam redimat "rw otiyin/'— 
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apes Pe OR no longer juſt or generous, 
let us, in common candeur, hope and believe that 
ſhe neither can nor will long perſiſt in a temper that 
muſt be allowed to be unnataral to her. 1 do not 
love to dwell thus only on her miſcarriages. Offences, 
no doubt, have been given: but, forgetting that we 
alſo have offended, and that in us it is ſeſs pardonable 
to offend, we are taught to een all the 1 
and the failings of our Parent State. 
Even I remember the time when an 2 1 
offered to Great Britain would, in America, have been 
regarded as an affront offered to America. How 
often have we liſtened, even till attention was wearied, 
to laviſh encomiums on ourſelves, by ſome of ourſelves; 
on the ſeore'of our attachment to that country, which, 
till now, 4t was our pride habitually to call our no 
During the late war, at the peace, and even fince the 
peace, we were almoſt officious in preſenting loyal 
addreſſes *: and in them, if words have any meaning, 
all that ſeemed greatly to trouble us was, that we 
were not likely to be ſoon called on to facrifice our 
lives and fortanes in the ſervice of the Crown. Away 
with ſuch loyalty, and ſuch affection:loyalty that 
is liberal of words only, and proffers it's ſervices moſt 
ben they are leaſt wanted ; and affection that can 
be attached and engaged only by being coaxed and 
careſſed. The moment that our Parent ceafes to 
folter and fondle us, or that we inigac mm. 


: [a ike manger James the Second was alot overpowered with 
loyal addreſſes, juſt before his abdication. 
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$74 ON THE STRIFE BETWEEN 
our affeQions are withdrawn ; and, inſtead of loving 
and en we. "oy 
and inſult ber.. 

But, if love: be a v 


1 Sade is a 


debt: and ſurely it is not a little that the Parent Stato 


is entitled to claim from us on the ſcore of paſt bene- 
fits. With the utmoſt; propriety might ſhe addreſs 
us in the-pathetic words of the Lord to the infant in 
the xxvith chapter of Ezekiel . I have cauſed thee 10 
wiultiply as the bud'of the field, and thou haſt increaſes, 
aud art wan greats and thou art come fo excellent 
ernaments : thy bregfts are ſaſbionad, and thine hair is 
grown; whereas thau waſt naked and bare. And what 
Socrates ſaid to his friends juſt before his death, might 
be no bad rule oſ conduct for us in this our day of 
trial : How unjuſtiy ſo ever we are treated, it never 
dan be our intereſt-to, praiſe injuſtice; much lets 
* to'retort the injuries of our parents, or aur country; 
&« and by our example teach difabedience to the lows.” 

O that, whether from motives of prudence, intereſt, 
gratitude, or duty, our ancient habits of amity might 
yet be renewed ! and that, to effect this bleſſed pur- 
poſe, ſome wife and good men, uncontrodled by tho 
intereſted herdimen, would ariſe; and, in the /:// 
ſmall voice of reaſon, gentle in it's manner, but power- 
ſul in it's effects, ſoothe and calm our ruffled minds 

If wiſe and good, it is of little moment whether they 


_ dwell on this, or on that, fide. of the Atlantic, We 


thank God, that there are many ſuch in Great Britain; 
and many ſuch alfo in America. In their eſtimation, 
a: coca cd 
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the cauſe is equally their own : their intereſts, and 
their views, are the ſame, Such men can be oppoſed 
by thoſe only who oppoſe every thing; and, more 
<ſpecially, every thing which promiſes to reſtore order 
and quietneſs to government. To render their op- 
poſition, if it be poſſible, ineffectual, permit me to 
recommend it to ſuch men (copying the oonduct of 
their opponents in this alone) to aſſociate and whe- 
ther they live in the eaft or in the weſt, taking it out 
of the hands of faQious herdſmen, make a common 
cauſe of our Arie. 

Seeing, as we do, brethren firiving, let us, Tike the 
meek ſervant of God, interpoſe and exert our beft 
endeavours: to ſet them'at one dgam ; ſaying; as ſurely. 
we well may, rat rn gs age be er 
one to another? 

Thus, and thus only, may ve hope, by the blefling 
of God, to be made one nation in the land upon ihe 
nc het and to have one king over us all; 
and that we ſball be no more two nations, nor divided 
into vo kingdoms any mare at all. 
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Audiths ing win nnch weve, Main th 
chamber over the gate, and wept + and as be went, 
thus be ſaid, O my fon Abſalom, my ſon, my fon Ab. 
dene we Go e e ee 
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Ie F ever any man a knew the art of happily furmount- 
ing trouble; or, when that was impracticable, of 
bearing it with becoming fortitude; it was David. It 
may ſeem extraordinary, then, that he, who through 
the whole courſe of an eventful life had been exer- 
ciſed in trials of this nature, ſhould burſt into fo paſ- 
fionate an exclamation of grief as he here does, on an 
occaſion which, though calamitous, was yet accom- 
panied with many alleviating circumſtances, Abſa- 


” Freached in Queen Anne's, in 1774: 
K {7 43 
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vm, it. is ub vs his foa 3 but he was not his only 
ſon and he was moreover” ſo ſingularly ungracious 
and undutiful that he might have weaned and alie- 
nated the fondeft affection: nor does David, though 
undoubtedly a'kind and tender parent, in any other 
inſtance appear to have been weakly or capriciouſly 
indulgent: No man could poflibly make more juſt 
and appoſite reflections on the death of a beloved 
ehild than he had formerly done: and yet, in what- 
ever 2 of vi view the ap er- in the text are con- 


able a it was immoderate, 


There muſt have been ſome ji cauſe - for fo 
ſtriking an inconſiſtency. To trace this cauſe, and 
to illuſtrate an intereſting circumſtance in ſacred hiſ- 
tory, are the objects of my preſent diſcourſe. It is 
ſuch a portion of hiſtory as, if well attended to, may 
not only put parents and children, but governors and 
ſubjects, on their guard in ſeveral eſſential articles of 
duty; in which, without great caution, both the one 
and the other are too apt frequently to fail, and, by 
failing, to be undone, 

The ſecond commandment, not more rigorouſly 
than juſtly, threatens 20 vit the fins of the fathers upon 
the children. And an attentive obſerver may ſec a 
thouſand inſtances in life, in which this threat is ac- 
tually infficted on communities, as well as on indi- 
viduals ; aud this not only morally and judicially, but 
in the natural courſe of things. It happens alſo that 
the denunciation is frequently reverſed, when the 

| figs 
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fins of the children are viſited upon the fathers. And, 
in truth, when a parent ſecs his children making them- 
ſelves wile, and yet will not reſtrain' them, I know 
5 not on what grounds he can expect that they ſhould 
It would ſeem to have been in this way that David 
erred, Abſalom was born, emphatically, child of 
wrath; for his mother, Maachah, the daughter of 
Taimai king of Geſhur, was a captive, whom David 
bad taken in his expedition to Ziglag : ſhe was conſe- 
quently an alien. It may, however, be preſumed, that 
ſhe was naturalized according. to the Jewiſh ritual, by 
undergoing the ceremony of having Ber head ſhaver, 
Her nails pared, the raiment of her captivity put from off 
ber ; and by remaining in his houſe, and bewailing 
her father and motber a full month. But there j is too 
much reaſon to believe, that, with regard to the 
Jewiſh worſhip, ſhe was only an © occaſional con- 
formiſt.” This, I ſay, is to be ſeared, becauſe it is a 
natural and by no means an unuſual caſe ; and if 
ber converſion was thus imperfect, her ſon (if he 
had the good fortune to eſcape being miſled by a 
_ falſe religion) can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the true one. For this, 
much of the blame is to be laid at the door of David: 
and doubtleſs be was inexcuſable ; fince, by thus 
neglecting to lay a proper foundation, on which in 
after life he might have raiſed a ſuperſtructure of 
virtue-and happineſs, he was the true cauſe of all his 
9 future miſconduQ. The fore Powe. which 
| this 
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this afterwards drew down on bis own head, ſhovld 
be n laſting leſſon to parents, that whetſoevor elſe 
they vaglect. they do not neglect to bring 1p their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

In point of natural advantages, Abſalom was with- 
out a rival ; for in ol Ifrael there was. none 10 be ſo 
much praiſed as Abſalom, for bis beauty : from the fole 
of his foot, even to. the crown of his head, there was no 
that theſe external accompliſhments made too great 
_ an impreſſion upon the fond parent; and that, ſatisfied 
with them, he was at little pains to cultivate any 
other. The body, as well as the mind, is capable of 
improvement ſrom culture; and it is not the part of 
wiſdom wholly to neglect it: ſtill, however, perſonal 
beauty is, and ought to be, of Jeſs moment. than 
mental endowments. Happily both may be cul- 
tirated together; and that they ſhould be ſo, is ad- 
vantageous, if not neceſſary, to both, But. it has tos 
often been the reproach of mankind, that where 
Providence has done much for them, they are very 
apt to do little for themſelyes, _ Thoſe who are poſ- 
ſefled of many perſonal graces, are ſeldom ſufficiently 
ſolioĩtous about internal ornaments : great genius is 
rarely accompanied with intenſe application: fertile 
countries are uſually the leaft cultivated; and the 


beſt nenen am frequently the worlt ee 
niſtered. 


Devid des bot e eb endes 
to the truth of theſe obſervations. He was bleſſed 
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with a git 4 bektige use ouly — 
miſing. Gratitude to the gracious Giver ſhould have 


made bim more careful not to have ſuffered it, like 
the vineyard of the ſlothſul man, to have been a// 
grown over with thorns and nettles. Calamities which 


| befal us in the daily courſe of Providence; and with- 


out any fault of our own, are often, God knows, 
fafficiently poignant: but when we ſmart through 
our own miſconduct, the anguiſh: of the blow is in- 
finitely more exquifite, When David therefore found 


_ @ ſon, who, with proper care, might have been a com- 
fort to him in thoſe ſeafons of life when comfort is 


moſt wanted, become 'pricks in his eyes, and a thorn in 
Bis fde ; and when be reflected on himſelf as the 


author of his own ſufferings ; we are no longer ſur- 


priſed to find 27 3 was n in 2 ex- 
treme -. 

If, in the Free. fallen and Sagas ſtate of 
buman nature, we ean hardly, with all our ſkill, rear 


* Orin, en be us Made, lige f ie Nen, ur 
TL Tovlos eig aur GAS Nov THrarTia NA N I des, rerroig 
ey xupein* Ne, t dagegen Xas Tgr0Xonlin hab; tobt inbrlag rad ca 
Tm» yrννxu iN re y,. FIguiA nay, ee 8 
nas v vd geg xa reo Polyb. lib. vi. 44. 632. 

When any of theſe, therefore, being arrived at perfect age, 
<«< inſtead of yielding ſuitable returns of gratitude and affifance to thoſe 
« by whom they have been bred, on the contrary attempt to injure 
« them by words or actions; it is manifeſt, that thoſe who; behold 
« the wrong, after having alſo ſeen the ſufferings and the anxious 
« care that were ſuſtained by the parents in the, nouriſhment and 
education of theſe children, muſt be greatly offended, and unhappy 
Wa mans. i * Traoflation, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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grow as he grew, until at length it became impoſ- 
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the bir plants of true religion and piety to any tole · 
rable perſection, what may we not expect, if, inſtead 
of Haul s planting and Apolhes's watering theſe ſeeds of 


$00dneſs, we ſuffer | be be hear o of ibe wood to rot 5 


ſbem out, and the wild heafts. of - the field ta devour 

ſbem p ;, Abſalom, as has already been hinted, was 
ſhapen in fin, and in iniquity did bis mother conceive Bim. 
Inſtead of correcting this original and native obliquity 
of mind and propenſity to evil,” David ſuffered it to 


ſible. to render that ſtraight which had ſo. long been 
erooked. And if, from a youth thus trained up, he 
looked for. any other returns than thoſe he met with, 
be was wilfully blind and ſelf-deceived. . And ſo 
will eyery other parent be, who, in a like caſey ex- 
pets the; fruits of obedience from the children of 
diſobedjenee. Admirable are the words of the wiſe 

Son of Sirach: A borſe, nos broken, becometh head- * 

frrong 31 and, A child, left te himſelf, will be wilful, 
Cocker thy child, and he ſball make: thee afraid; play 


with him, and be |ſball. bring thee to heavmeſs. Give 


lim no liberty in bis youth ; and wink nos at his follies, 
Bow. down his neck. while he is young, and heat him on 
the das while he is a child, left he wax ftubborn ani 
diſobedient, and ſo bring forrow 10 thine heart... 
And now having ſhewn why David's grief on o- 
ſion of the death of Abſalom was more violent than it 
had been when the child which be bad by the wife of 
Uriah died, or even when Amnon was murdered ; 
and that this exceſs of grief argſe from a conſeiouſ- 
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nefs that he himſelf was ultimately the cauſe of it; 

we are naturally led to confider' ſome other circum- 

Anees in the hiſtory of Abfalons; and, im particular, 

the ſeveral ſteps and ſtages of that moſt unnatural 

defection, which, after deluging bis country with 

blood, terminated Wy wid * a bebe 
Bous ſon.” Nn. 

The aut very eee e of his life} which 

we read of, was the foul murder of bis brother Amnon. 

He had indeed no flight provocation to plead in bis 

Excuſe : but, uncommiſſioned as he was to take the 

execution of juſtice into his own hands, 'f> violent an 

invation of the prerogative of his father ſhews that he 

was not only of a vehement and impetuous ſpirit, but 

ambitious and fond of power. I night” perhaps be 

ſuſpocted of deducitig an inference from this ſtory 

which it's recital will hardly warrant, were I to ſtate, 

| that even now he looked forward to the period in 

which he hoped to be made judge in the land. But this 

touch is certain, that Amnon alone then ſtood be- 

| tween him and the kingdom: and that the people 

in general put this eonſtruction upon it, may be in- 

ferred from the report which was immediately raiſed, 

nber Abſalom had flain all the "king's ſors, and hat 

there was not one of them left. If David's whole cha- 

racter was not compoſed of inflances of great wicked- 

neſſes, mixed with inſtances of fill ' greater virtues, 

Vos might be ſurpriſed how ſo wiſe a King could 

poſſibly overlook, as he did, ſo flagrunt a violation of to 

all order and good govermnent. We read only, that, la 
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Infiead of reſenting and puniſhing it, (which be ought 
to bave done both as u good father ad u good king 
ze du all bit fervints torpr very fore. They might 
indeed well be moved at ſo ſad u fymptom of deter- 
mined and datirig undutifultiels; fine, if he was 
capable” of "ſuch an outrage aguluſt all deceney ith 
early life, what might not de expeRed when fuck 
propetiſities came to be confirmed by habit? A tros 
regard for Abſalom himſelf, as well as for all the other 
children of the Ring, ſhould have urged them to 
have. nipped, if poſſible, this firſt ſhoot of diſobe= 
diener im the bid, © To ſpare the guifty, is to puniſh 
the Innocent. Roſpe& to the welfare of his many 
faſt friends, who muſt neceſſarily be involved in the 
calatnities that were ſure to follow fuch ill-timed and 
exceſſive indulgence, ſhould have taught the too 
eaſy monareb more prudence and more firmneſs. 
But it has too often been the fatal policy of other 
men in authority as welt as of David, # kve their 
enemies, and Bate their friends * of which error the 
ſmalleſt part of the puniſhment is, that, as Joab told 
David, they ume Ihe faces of all thtir fervants. Aſter 
ſo indiſputable a. proof that fooliſhneſs was bound in 
the begrt of Abſalom, David ſhould with his wiſer 
* ſon have known, that the of correction, ſeaſon- 
ably and judiciouſly applied, would have driven it far 
from him. He did know what the law had decreed 
againſt a ſtubborn and rebellious ſon: yet be appears 
to have been as indiſpoſed to have recourſe to the 
law, as he was heedleſs of the dictates of reaſon. 
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iI is ſaid, however, that, aſter. this murder, Abſalort 


ade and it may perhaps from hence be inſerred, 
dat Devid ſo exceedingly .reſanted, bis crime, that 


be paſſed ſome. very rigorous :decrees againſt him. 
But it is more probable that Abſalom, only appre- 


| hended ſuch fieps would be taken, from-a conſeoulf. 


neſs of, the ;juſt occaſion which. he had given for 


wem, In the hiſtory, we find no accounitof any 


ſuch, proceedings: it mentions only David s mourn- 


n dor bis ſon every day; adding, i in a phraſe of 1 much 


ſorce, that his ſoul longed 10 ge enth. to Mtfatom. 
Theſe, were circumſtances; Which as little ſhewed a 
vindictive ſpirit in the king, 38 an Juſt grounds for 
the fears of Abſalom. If, as is generally een 
the forty-ſecond, Plalm was written, on 1 occaſion 


of this revolt, no farther proof. can .be wanting to 
ſhew that David's greateſt anxiety v was xs for the pre- 


ſervation: of the, national purity of worſhip, at the 


temple in Jeruſalem, . from which. (as appears from 


2 Sam. ch. xv. ver. 14, as well as from tbe 42 Pfalm) 
he was now cut, off; and to which he longed to be 

reſtored,  exen 46 "the Bart panteth for the water- 
brooks, So far from meditating ſchemes of revenge, 


| his. ſoul, was ca, down with the maves and Billows of 


adverſity which ſurroupded him and be bent 


1 


mourning, becauſe of. the oppreſſion © the enen. 
With Talnai, the ſon of 2. king of” Geſbur, 
Allalum tarried three years. I ſeem not to myſelf 


| to deduce more from, the hiſtory than it will warrant, 
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ſuppoſe that under this Heathen prince, who was his 
grandfather, he learned (or, if he had already learned, 
that he was now confirmed in) ſome Gentile notions 
and maxims; which, however inebnſiſtent with the 
ſyſtem of his own country, were too ſuitable to his 
ſuture views for him not to cultivate : for, on his 
return to Jeruſalem, (a meaſure which was accom- 
pliſhed not without ſome difficulty,) the firſt proof 
which he gave of his improvements was a ſyſtematic 
and well-concerted ſcheme to overturn the eſtabliſhed 
government. This he hoped to effect entirely by 
the meuns of an unhallowed principle, firſt broached 
in the ſchools of Gentiliſm; I mean that of a natural, 
inherent, and unalienable right in the people of any 
community to erect and to pull down a government 
as ſball ſeem right in thtir own eyes; or, in their own 
phraſe, a right to make 4 Ling to judge them like the 
nations.” This, no doubt, was a doctrine very diffi- 
milar to what he might and ought to have learned 
from that better code of laws received and reverenced 
at Jeruſalem. But he ſaw that, owing to the weak- 
neſs and wickedneſs of mankind, the flattering idea 
that all power flowed from the people would every= 
; where find advocates, and everywhere be popular, 
| Indeed, in his caſe, there feemed to be a neceflity that 


; ſuch opinions ſhould prevail, before he could accom- 
pliſh his views: what his ſentiments on the ſubje& 


might have been, if he had ſucceeded, is another en- 
quiry. It certainly is not likely, however, that, even 
if theſe * principles had raiſed him to the 

Ce | + throne, 


throne, Me enald efron ſo zealous in 
' . defence of them: ſuch doctrines appear to be as ill 
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adapted to ſupport a government, as 5 are well 
calculated to overturn one. 

To ſo profligate a character a for paſt 
a and licence to diſſeminate his pernicious 
principles, were the beſt earneſts of ſuture. ſucceſs : 
David not only pardoned him for his former crimes, 
but received him again into favour. Elated with his 
ſucceſs in this his firſt eſſay of diſobedience, he now 
ſeriouſly. betook himſelf to proſecute his long medi- 
tated revolt, His firſt attempts, as it was natural, 
were covert and ſecret, and accompanied with the 
moſt unqualified and unbounded profeſſions of an 
entire devotion to the king. Nay, when in the 
wild phrenſy of bis ambition he even ſet fire to a 
barley field belonging to Joab, he had the aſſurance 
and the art to alledge that it was from the regard he 
bore to the king, and from the ſtrong deſire he had 
to ſee the king's face ; from a confidence, as he in- 
ſinuated, of his being able to prove, notwithſtanding 
all that had paſſed, that there was no iniguity in him. 
_ Ripening faſt as the plot now was, it became time 
for David's hoary counſellor, Ahitophel, who no doubt 
had long ſecretly ſomented it, openly to avow himſelf. 
The character of this man is remarkable: She counſel 
of Abitophel, which he counſelled in thoſe days, was as 
if a man had inquired at the oracle of God; ſo was all 
the counſel of Abitophel both with David and with Ab- 


22 Under his auſpices, thoſe, commotions which 


had 
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had hitherto aſſumed the gentler ſemblance of re- 
form, now appeared in their genuine character of 
reyolt and rebellion. And in truth it required a 
head like his to deviſe the ſingular ſtratagem of ſend- 
ing ſpies | throughout all the tribes of Hrael, with in- 
ſtructions, that as ſoon as they ſhould hear the ſound 
of the 4rumpet, they ſhould ſay, Ab/alom reigneth in 
Hebron ! The policy of this meaſure is obvious: and 
this is neither the firſt nor the laſt time that mankind 
have been hurried on to join in deſperate enterpriſes, 
by being artfully beguiled into the. belief that they 
were already accompliſhed. Thus, in Monmouth's 
rebellion in the laſt century, (an event which was 
almoſt an exact counterpart * to this of Abſalom,) 
ſoon aſter his landing, it was judged neceſſary that 
he ſhould; be proclaimed king. And Richard duke 
of York, who took up arms againſt king Henry the 
Sixth, gave out to the world, that he and his adhe- 
rents “ deſigned all honour and obedience unto. the 
« king, and meant only to remove certain ill men 


« from. about bis perſon, who oppreſſed the people 


Though, on his landing at Lime in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarcely 
2 hundred followers; yet, «fo captivating was his perſon” (ſays 
Ralph) * to the people, and ſo ſpecious his pretenſions, that, the next 
and the following days, ſuch numbers crowded in to him, that his 
* commiſſaries had full employment in taking down their names 
« and {| upplying them with arms.” Monmoutl's pretence alſo was 
to repreſs. tyrannies and uſurpation. Of the multitudes that flocked 
to him, « the greateſt part,” as Hume remarks, © ere the loweft of 
© the people . and his declaration was chiefly calculated to ſuit the 
prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigoted of the Whig-party.” 
Cc2 * and 
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« and made a prey of the public.” Hitherto a few 
nameleſs malecontents only (ſuch as are always to be 
ſound in all communities) had flocked to the ſtand- 
ard of Abſalom: and even they had yore out in their 
ſimplicity, and knew not any hing; neither whom they 
were to oppoſe, nor for what they were contending. 
But, owing: to the device juſt mentioned, he ſoon 
found means, like the unbelieving Jews of 'Thefla- | 
lonica, to attach to himſelf certain ® Jewd fellows of 
#he baſer ſort ; and gathered a company, amd ſet all the 
tity in an uproar ; perverting the nation; forbidding ts 
yive tribute to Ceſar, and ſaying that be himſelf was a 
kmg. And this is no uncommon ſtratagem with he 
peftilent fellows and movers of ſedition in the world, to 
report that to have already happened, which they 
only wiſh may happen. It appears, at leaſt in the 
preſent inſtance, to have ſucceeded with the-#ribes of 
Trael : for the conſpiracy pens ory ohh * 
people incregſed continually for Abſalom +. 

When once a multitude iu tumultuondly led 
there is no ſaying to what a pitch of miſchief they 
may eaſily be led. It matters not that, as indi- 


nn en are mild, beneficent, and humane : I 


© ® — © omnium hagicoloram waque facinoroſorum circum ſc 
ws * tanquam ſtipatorum, catervas habebat.*”%———Sall, Bell. Catalin. 
+ In a ſeceſſion made by the people at Rome, and mentioned by 
Dionyſ. Halicarnaſff. lib. vii. p. 148 of Spelman's 'Tranſlation : — 
« Thoſe who were eaſieſt in their fortunes Joined the Patricians, 
« whillt their ſervants joined the Plebeians,” 
I ʒpreſume, this has always been, and always will be, che cafe in 
all inſurrections: FF 
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would not traſt the milkieſt man upon earth, when 
he is one in a diſorderly and riotous crowd. It mat- 
ters not that in our individual capacities we are wiſe, 
temperate, aud juſt: collected together in a mob, we 
inevitably become irrational, violent, and tyrannical. 
A large body of men drawn together may not un- 
aptly be compared to certain chemical preparations, 
which, in their ſeparate ſtate, are perfectly innoxious; 
but, by being united, are rendered inflammable, and 
even poiſonous; Mankind have ſeldom been aſſem- 
bled in great numbers for any uſeful purpoſe :: when- 
eyer weſee a vaſt multitude, we may well exclaim, with 
Jacob, O my ſoul?! come not thou into their ſecret ; unto 
their aſſembly mine honour be not thou united. It is 
not improbable, that many of the people, whom Pilate 
called together to the trial of our Saviour, had, before 
that took place, ſincerely believed that a great Pro- 
pbet had ariſen, But no ſooner were they aſſembled 
in the pretorium than all the people (in the fulleſt 
ſenſe of that emphatical * cried out, Crucify him, 
crucify him | 

Abſalom was now no longer a novice-in the ma- 
nagement of popular meetings: we may ſuppoſe he 
kept the paſſions of his ſollowers conſtantly heated 
by haranguing . perpetually on the abuſes of go- 
vernment, as factious men always find it eaſy. to 
do: we may alſo ſuppoſe that he blackened, by 
every artifice in his power, the character of his 
good father, the king; ſometimes, it may be, de- 


claiming on his adultery with Bathſheba, and the 
| 8 Ce 3 5 murder 
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murder of Uriah; and ſometimes on his pardoning 
'Amnon for an inceſtuons rape : and while he thus 
dwelt with unnatural ſatisſaction on the dark fide of 
the picture, it is little likely that he ſhould ſee (or, if 
- he did ſee, that he ſhould have the candour and the 
Juſtice to advert to) it's brighter parts. - In vain had 
David hoped to atone for paſt errors by future peni- 
tence and piety ; nor does it appear to have been re- 
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garded, if it was even thought of by Abſalom and his 


"adherents, that in the general tenour of his conduct 
he had ſhewn himſelf a good king and a pious man. 
It was, no doubt, in the power of this ungracious ſon 
to bring many juſt charges againſt his father: but if, 
along with ſuch as were juſt, he forbore to alledge 
many that were imaginary, his conduct in this in- 
ſtance was by no means confiſtent with the reſt of 
his character, and very unlike the part which rebels 
uſually take upon ſach occaſions. In this temper, 
and with theſe views, it is ſcarcely poſſible that he 
ſhould omit to arraign his parent for a ſuppoſed pre- 


dilection for Solomon; who, becauſe he was a true 


IIraelite by both lines of deſcent, might therefore be 


ſuſpected of being more in favour with the king, as 


well as with God: and becauſe he himſelf had 
hitherto been treated with an indulgence and kindneſs 


confeſſedly beyond his deſervings, he might perhaps 
be apprehenſive that he ſhould hereafter be treated 


with a proportionable rigour and ſeverity. In the 


vide field of poſſibility, it certainly was not impoſſible 


| "TOW his father _ _ his power; we may 


therefore 
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therefore ſuppoſe it to have ban reſolved, that he 
would ſo abuſe it: a pretence that may ſeem to juſ- 
tify objections and reſiſtance againſt any authority in 
the world, | 

That Abſalom, who, like the wicked as deforibed by 
the Pſalmiſt, was eftranged from the womb, and went 
aſtray as ſoon as he was born +, ſhould with to excite 
a rebellion, unnatural as it was, might have been 
expected ; but that he ſhould find ſuch multitudes 
ready to abet and ſupport him, is not ſo eafily to be 
accounted for : multitudes, who not only were happy 
under the eſtabliſhed government, but who till then 
had thought themſelves ſo; and whoſe intereſt, as 
well as duty, it was, to preſerve their allegiance un- 
ſhaken. It can be accounted for only by reflecting, 
that, in every country, the ignorant are more nume- 
rous than the wiſe: miſtakes in judgment therefore, 
and great errors in conduct, are too naturally to be 
expected from the many. This proves that the re- 
ſolves, even of large majorities of the people, are al- 
ways to be received with great caution: it never can 
be on the determinations of @ nultitude of ſuch coun- 
ſellors that the ſafety of the State depends. Provi- 
dence, never intending (or at leaſt not approving) 
that ignorance ſhould preſcribe laws or dictate to 
knowledge, has.in part provided againſt this evil, by 


diſpoſing the uninformed to receiye inſtruction, and 


the more enlightened to impart, it. While this na- 
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tural ſubordination ſubſiſts, and wiſdom united to in- 


— — 
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tegrity preſides, a community poſſeſſes all the ſtrength 
and ſecurity of which the regular courſe of things 
admits ; but vice, either in the governors or the go- 


verned, inverts this order. The rulers, inftead of 
_ dictating ſound knowledge, may deceive and miſlead ; 


or the people; inſtead of liſtening to wholſome advice, 
may deſpiſe dominion : and when either of theſe evils 
takes place, (that is, when either vice preſides, or ig- 
norance refuſes to liſten,) then the State has no choice 
but of ruin and deſolation. 

The ends propoſed by the various inſurgents who 
now enliſted under Abſalom's banner were doubt- 


leſs, like thoſe of all other inſurgents, as various as 


the various paſſions, opinions, abilities, and intereſts 
of the parties concerned. It is moſt likely indeed 
that they all agreed in one pretence; but very im- 
probable that they were all influenced by the ſame 
motives. The bulk of every ſect and party, into 
which mankind are divided, are thaſe who think only 
as they are bid to think, and act as they are acted 
upon : of courſe there muſt always be a material 
difference in the motives of thoſe who lead and thoſe 
who fallow. Both have fome ſcheme in view ; ſome 


end, which, though diſſimilar, they purſue by means 


apparently the ſame. The deſigns of thoſe who ſet 
and keep the machine in motion are in general 
ſufficiently obvious 3 but not fo thoſe of that larger 
portion of our kind, whoſe humbler lot it is to be 


fanden by others. They = are amuſed, bewildered, 
4 and 
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and enflamed, by certain words and ſounds of almgſt 


magical potency, to attempt the reformation of ſome 
imaginary abuſes, of which never having felt the 


grievance, it is hardly poffible they ſhould have any 


diſtinct conception of their nature. In Abſalom'g 
time, the pretence was his ſuppoſed ſuperior capacity 
for government; in ours, it is an undefinable ſome- 
thing, which we call Liberty. And it ſtill is the hard 
fate of unthinking multitudes to be driven on to vote 
it neceſſary to ſhake off a yoke, the weight of which 
they feel not, nor have eyer felt, oppreſſive ; and to 
change their old maſters, without well conſidering 
who are to be their new ones. For, it is very rare to 
find any people, collectively, conſiderate and rational; 
and ſtill more rare to find them moderate: their ideas 
are vague and indeterminate, and their tempers un- 
ayoidably heated and enflamed. Naturally prone to 
change, the prevailing object of the many, in all publig 
commotions, is only that the changes which they 
have meditated may take place; and that they may ſuc- 
ceed in their projects of innovation. To this ſingle 
point all their efforts are directed; and thus they are 
contented, ſor the preſent, to forge chains for them- 
ſelves, and to leave it to chance and future circum- 
ſtances to determine who ſhall rivet them. 
Abſalom's conduct on this memorable occaſion 
was no doubt as unnatural as that of his followers 
was abſurd. Still, however, it was not without a pre- 


cedent and a parallel. Men bent on exciting popu- - 


lar diſcontents have in all ages and countries taken 
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pretty nearly the ſame ſteps that Abſalom now 


adopted: and they have ſeldom failed to find num- 
bers equally ready, in their fimplicity, to abet them. 
But it certainly is extraordinary that David, who, in 


the words of the woman of Tekoah, was as.an angel of 
God to diſcern good and bad, could fee fo dark a cloud 


gathering around him, and threatening to burſt every 


inſtant on his head, and yet take no effectual pre- 


_ . cautionsto guard againſt it. When a meſſenger came 


to him, ſaying, the hearts of the men of Iſrael are after 


Albſalom —inſtead of trying to check in time ſo alarm- 


ing an inſurrection, by a vigorous exertion of thoſe 
powers which the laws had veſted in him, and which 
the zeal of many of his faithful adherents would have 
put into his hands (for many did profeſs their willing- 
nefs to do whatever the king ſhould appoint), all the 
concern he expreſſed was, that the young man ſhould 
be gently dealt with u. This © ſweet grace of mercy,” 
thus miſerably miſapplied, became almoſt a vice; 
for it would be difficult to mention an exertion of 
power, even the moſt arbitrary, that could have been 
productive of more miſchievous conſequences, It is 
perhaps (till more difficult to account for the anſwer 
which the King ſoon after gave to Itai the Gittite, 
This man was a ſtranger aud an exile, and of courſe 
under peculiar temptations to join in the revolt: yet 
ſo far was he from forgetting his duty, that even 
when the king himſelf adviſed him to abandon his 


* « Conſultus ſuper eo Tiberius aſpernatus eſt judieium; aluitque 
« dybitatione bellum.”——Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. $ 41, | 
1417 ; forlorn 
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forlorn cauſe; and to return to his place, he reſolutely 
_ anſfwered= As the Lori liveth, and as my lord the 
ling liveth, ſurely in what place my lord the king 
ſhall" be, tubetber in death or life, there will alſo thy 
ſervant be. And he was as good as his word: for, 
when the king paſſed over the brook Kedron, and all 
the country wept, this firm loyaliſt, with his choſen 
band of faithful. followers, alſo paſſed over; deter- 
mined to abide by the king, and Abiathar and Zadok, 
and the ark of the covenant of God. It appears from 
the eleventh Pſalm, that ſome of the king's coun- 
ſellors, either through fear or treachery, adviſed him 
to deſert and leave to themſelves both 1/tai and all 
his adherents, whoſe i!]-judged or intereſted zeal, they 
ſaid,” ſeemed likely to involve him in ſtill greater 
difficulties. But was ſuch a man to be given up, or 
doomed to flee as a bird to the mountams? or (what was 
worſe) to be left in the power of thoſe wicked men, 
whoſe tender mercies arecruel ? Let any, but ſuch men 
as are capable of giving ſuch advice, anſwer the queſ- 
tion. Matters were now faſt approaching to a criſis. 
The rebellion was already at a very dangerous height: 
and this, as far as we can judge, was owing not ſo 
much to the good management of Abſalom and his 
party (whoſe abilities, however, on ſuch an occaſion, 
we are far from queſtioning), as to the bad manage: 
ment of David. Thinking it impoſſible, it would 
ſeem, that a ſon could be a rebel, it was hard to pre- 
vail on bim to oppoſe force to force, At length, 
hw: he -was preſuaded; and the firſt ſtep be 
took 
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took was certainly proper and judicious ; I mean his 


having recourſe to faſting and prayer, This is al- 


ways right; but it was particularly ſo in the preſent 
zuncture, as it might ſeem in ſome. ſort to ſanRify 
the very prudent though ſomewhat irregular expedi- 
ent he next fell upon, namely, the ſending Huſhai 
the Archite, under falſe pretences, to infinuate him- 
felf into Abſalom's confidence, that, thus being ad- 
mitted to his counſels, he might the more cally: n 
them ©. - ...;. 

The addrefs of this truſty ſeryant on this Cons 
adventure was admirable. On his firſt approach to 


the uſurper, be hails him with the common ſalutation, 


God ſave the ting! Commentators have remarked 


that there is a very ingenious equivocation in this 


pbraſe, as it is here uſed. It certainly was intended 


to be · underſtood as applied to the perſon to whom it 


was addreſſed: and yet, by a mental reſervation, it 
might alſo be predicated of David, wha alone, no 
* In Lord Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry VIIth there is related an 


expedient of accompliſhing a good end by bad means, not unlike 
this mentioned in the text. When the Earl of Suffalk fled into 


Flanders to promote an inſurreRion againſt Henry the Seventh, he 


cauſed Sir Robert Curſon, captain of the caſtle at Hammes, to fly 
from his charge, and to feign himſelf the Earl's ſervant. Curſon 


did ſo; and having inſinuated himſelf into the fecrets of the Earl, 


and become his confidant, communicated every thing to Henry. 
Meanwhile Henry, to confirm the credit of Curſon, cauſed to be 
at Paul's Croſs the Pope's bull of excommunication and 
curſe againſt the Earl of Suffolk and Sir Robert Curſon: * wherc- 
« in, ſays the goble relater, *'it muſt be confeſſed that heaven was 
* made too much to bow to catth, and religion to policy.” 
ES doubt, 
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doubt, war ing. Be this as it may, it appears not at 
once effectually to have lulled afleep all the juſt ſuſ- 
picions of Abſalom; whom we may ſuppoſe to have 
nom become an adept in all the wiles of plots and 
conſpiracies. I this, ſays he to the adroit courtier, 
is this thy kindneſs to thy friend? As though he had 
ſaid, if it be thus that thou ſerveſt my'father, who has 
a better title to thy ſervices than I can pretend to, 
what ſecurity can I have that thou wilt be more 
faithful to me? It was an home-queſtion ; but Hr/bat 
was prepared for it, and therefore readily anſwered, 
nay, but tobom 'the Lord and this people ſball chooſe, his 
will be. If the ſuſpicion of a quibble was before 
fairly faſtened on this dextrous manager of a pious 
fraud, he will not eaſily eſcape it in the inſtance now 
before us. The Lord and the people had choſen, and 
could chooſe, David only. Nevertheleſs, framed and 
applied as the anſwer was, it might and it did convey 
to Abſalom: the idea that Huſbai had alſo adopted 
the new-fangled notions bee the One of the 
people. 

That the anſwer was ingenious and laufible i is 
admitted: yet, had it been critically examined, it is 
believed Abſalom might have found as much cauſe 
of diflatisfaction as ſatisfaction in it; for he could 
not pretend to a better right to the throne than 
David had. Admitting, then, that the ſenſe of this 
anſwer was that which he put upon it, and that the 
| general ſuffrages of the people could abſolve an indi- 
vidual conſcientious * from his allegiance; that 
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Ahe wes © abflrat,cntalbabanatbodhetit; 


and that, in ſhort, David was now depoſed, and Abſa- 
lom made king in his ſtead : did it never oecur to 
him to aſk himſelf this plain queſtion, what was to 
hinder. a giddy populace, when the tide ſhould turn, 


from again acting the ſame part and depoſing him ? 


- had not appointed to defeat the good counſel of Abitophe!, 


He appears not to have forcſcen, or at leaſt not to 
have regarded, that, inſtead of permanence and ſtabi- 
lity, the two main objects in all good governments, 
be was now laying a foundation, in the very principles 
on which his new empire was to be raiſed, for per- 
petual convulſions and revolutions, than which his 
bittereſt enemies could not wall ways OWE Him a 
greater evil. 1 

Gods ways are not as our ”— 111 is his lie 
privilege to bring good out of evil; and, as ſnow and 


vapour, florm and wind, fulfil his word, ſo doth be or- 


dain, that the moſt. untoward events in human lite 
ſhall, if he ſee fit, wort together for good. The mid- 
wives of Egypt, a  barlot of Jericho, a lying pro- 
phet, a woman of Bahurim, or an artful courtier, 
were all but ſo many inſtruments in his hands to bring 
about good in the moral world; juſt as thunder and 
lightning effect the ſame ſalutary purpoſes in tbe 
natural. He vho grveth ſalvation unto kings, and 
Jheweth mercy to his anointed, loveth ſome times, by 
means apparently the moſt contemptible, to confound 
the wiſdom of the wiſe. If Abſalom had not been in- 
fatuated, or (as I ſhould rather have ſaid) if the Lord 


io 
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to the intent that ze might bring evil upon Abſalom, he 
could never have thought the conſe! 10 TO to 0 
better than the counſel of Abitophel. 
That there was much good ſenſe and und en 
ment in Huſbal's advice, as well as infinite addreſs 
and delicacy in his mode of delivering it, is allowed. 
Attend for a moment to both. He differs from Ahi- 
tophel with diffidence, whilſt yet, with apparent heſi- 
tation, he ſuggeſts ſome very natural grounds of ſear, 
which he knew would not fail to make their due im- 
preſſion on the mind of Abſalom, notwithſtanding all 
Ahitophel's endeavours to encourage and animate 
him. He is reminded not only of David's own well- 
known proweſs and ſkill in war, but alſo of the innate 
and diſtinguiſhed valour of his mighty men. This is- 
backed by a very ſignificant infinuation of another 
kind; which however, for obvious reaſons, is but juſt 
hinted at. Thy followers, ſays he, though now 
valiant. as à lion, (thus artfully by a well. turned com- 
pliment paving the way for the diſheartening ſurmiſes 
which follow,) yet on the firſt rebuff their hearts ſhall 
utterly melt. No rebel, he would ſay, however natur- 
ally brave, and when engaged in a good cauſe, can be 
ſo undaunted as thoſe who are enliſted in the honour- 
able ſervice of their ing and country v. | : 
And now nothing remains but the laſt deciive 


* CI king's name is a tower of ſtrength, 
„Which they upon the adverſe faction want,” 
Shakeſpeare, Rich. III. Ln v. Scene 3- 


; blow, 
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blow, which is to determine the fate of the kingdom 
. of Iſruel. The two urmies meet; and this battle of 
friends, couttrymenz and brothers, was ſbugbt in 7b: 

woad of Ephraim. © Of Abſalom's party twenty thou- 
fand were Main, and their defeat was final. But, as 
it were to intimate that David's backwardneſs to 
chaſtiſe this undutiſul ſor and bis-miſguided follow- 
ers continued to the laſt, it is added (and is certainly 
a fine ſtroke of humanity) bt i wood” _—_— 
more people that day than the fword devoured. - 
The iſſue of this deſperate revolt, with reſpect to 
Abſalom, was as extraordinary as all the reſt of it had 
been. - He rode upon a mule; and the mule went under 
tbe thick boughs of A great: oak; and hit bead caught 
went a@w6ay. Thus ſuſpended, . Joabtobk three darts 
in his hand, and thruft them. through the heart of 
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on this traiterous young man, not very diſſimilar to that, to which 
the lies of England ſentence ſuch malefaftors. © * The traitor ſhal 
be drawn to the place of execution, as not being worthy any 
* more to tread the face of che earth, whereof he was made; and 
with his head declining downwards, and as near the ground a: 
* may be, being thought unfit to take the benefit of the common 
* air. He ſhall next be hanged up by the neck between denne und 
« earth, as deemed unworthy of both or either; as likewiſe that 
' the 2533.07 219 hap ONO UHK hole ogarts comteagt him.” 
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And fo periſh” (as the excellent Biſhop Hall 
coneludes bis Contemplations on the Hiſtory) * all 
te they who dare to liſt up their hands againſt the 
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. 2 SAMvEr, ch. xvii. ver. 23. 


And when Abitophel ſaw that his counſel was not fol- 
lowed, be ſaddled bis aſs, and aroſe, and gat him home 
to his houſe, and put his houſbold in order, and hanged 
himſelf, and died, and was buried in the ſepulebre g of 
Bis father. 


I AM not without apprehenfions that I have hard!y 


read my text without giving offence. The times in 


which we live are in many reſpects greatly altered; 
even the duties of the pulpit are no longer what they 
were but a very few years ago. As though we became 
preachers that we might be inſtructed, rather than 
inſtruct ; there are few of our hearers who do not 
conceive themſelves authoriſed to inform us, both 
what we ought to preach, and what we ought not. 
If thoſe perſons in this congregation, who are thus 
ſuddenly become acute critics, had been as careful 
to be exact hearers, it would not have been neceſſary 


* Preached in Queen Anne's, in 2774. . 
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for me now again thus publicly to charge with miſs 


repreſentation ſome reports which have been induſ- 


triouſly circulated reſpecting my laſt Sermon. Ibes 


lieve: it was owing to the. frequent occurrence of 


caſes of this kind, ſoon aſter the Reformation, that 
the Clergy of thoſe times thought it prudent to de; 
liver” written .Sermons : a cuſtom which is almoſt 
nions, and doctrines, were then; as now, imputed to 
them; which they were conſciqus' they had never 
advaneed. On the clearneſs and certainty of a 


was or was not advanced, there could be no diſpute. 

I have, on many accounts, reaſon to be thankful 
that this euſtom bas never been diſcontinued in our 
Chured. Several of the remarks and ſentiments, 


the ſane ſubject as the one which I have now pre- 
pared, have been ſo exceedingly diſtorted and miſ- 
repreſented, yet Kill with ſuch an ingenious attention 


been to ſubmit to imputations of ſuch folly and diſ- 
ger enſhed! ee wo wears ates 4 
ot. ¶ accuſers; * 
us it its ite in Glide? Bias gives me 
ful WI pleaſure, to find myſelf obliged fo frequently to ſpeak 
ry " of myſelf, But whenever T have thus yielded 

bn 1 fatter myſelf that the motive has ap- 


ſor | DES; | _ peared x 


written teſtimony, as fur at leaſt as the fat of what 


which I lately delivered to you in'a Diſcourſe upon 


to what undoubtedly was ſaid, that, but for my notes, 
| ſhould” have been at a loſs how to diſavow them: 
and yet not to have diſavowed them, would have 
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peared to you not leſs urgent than obvious. Egotiſin 
does not conſiſt merely in the uſe of the monoſyl- 
lable :“ it may be difficult, but it is not impoſ- 
ſible, ſor a mai to ſpeak of himſelſ (as of any other 
perſon or thing) without either vanity. or oſtentation: 
we deſerve cenſure only when we bring ourſelves ſor- 
ward unneceſſarily, or improperly. The character 
| of a miniſter of the word oſ God is not a mere per- 
 fonal concern: he owes it to the flock over whom 
be is appointed, to preſerve, not only himſelf, but his 
character alſo, unſpotted from the world: to repel a 
perſonal ſlander is in him more than a common duty ; 
becauſe the refutation is neceſſary, not only to his 
own welfare, but to the ſuceeſs of his miniſtry. 
Suffer me, then, after this fair appeal to yourſelves 
that I have been much wronged by ſome very con- 
fident reports reſpecting my laſt Diſcourſe; (which 
alſo I can farther prove by a reference. to the manu- 
ſeript ill in my poſſeſſion) — ſuffer me, I ſay, to go on, 
and both now and hereaſter, undiſmayed by cenſurers, 
(whoſe threats are, I hope, as impotent as they them - 
ſelves are unjuſt,) to deliver to you ſuch, doctrines 
and exhortations as the exigencies of the times and 
your particular circumſtances: may ſeem to require. 

. Abjtophel, the ſubject of my tent, acted a buſy ond 
important part in Abſalom's revolt: and if there was 
3 propriety, as I muſt ſtill be permitted to think there 
was, in holding up Abſalom as a mirror to thoſe of 
us, who (like him) may be in danger oſ being led into 
rebellion, while we e we ars engaged only in 
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"virtuous oppoſition, it cannot be improper to inquire 
ſomewhat 'more particularly who Ahitophel was, and 
what he did; that our Leaders alſo may ſee what 
they have to expect if they, like din g 
drive matters to extremities. 

Of Ahitophel's parentage we have no account.- k 
would ſeem, however, that he was not of rhe loweſt of 
the people; becauſe the firſt mention made of him is, 
that he was vbe king's counſellor : and in the 55th 
Plalm- (which is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
written on occaſion of the deſection of Ahitophel) 
David calls him Sit companion, bis guide, and his 
familiar friend. The king probably thought, that, by 
ſuch. endearing favours,” he had laid him under par- 
ticular obligations to be loyal at leaſt, and faithful, 
even though he had failed in engaging his gratitude 
and affection: but, when he indulged ſuch hopes, it 
ſeems not to have been attended to, as it ought, that 
Ahitophel was a conſummate politician. As ſuch it 
was natural, perhaps, that his attachment to his king 
ſhould be founded: only on his intereſt; and wWben 
occaſions aroſe to make it his intereſt: to form other 
attachments, there were no counter. motives to re- 
ſtrain him. He was a true Gilonite + he had ſeen 
various revolutions in the State: he had ſeen the go- 
vernment deſcend from Saul to J/>boſberb, and from 
1hboſbeth\to David: and in every revolution no doubt 
ſo politie a man would: chooſe his ſide, not as duty 
but as intereſt prompted him. His een in 
nne to his native ſubtlety : for, 
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perfectly acquainted as he was with the intrigues, 
the cabals, and the factions, not only of Iſrael, but of 
the neighbouring. countries, he ſon engaged in his 
confederation. Gebal, and Ammon, and Amal, be 
 Phililines and them that. atwell at: Tyrez; attacbing 
and uniting to him a who: till aan 
en with one anothe ns 0 
Wbat the motives were, which firſt tetpted Al. 
| topbel to this foul defection, we are not diroctiy told: 
but they may perhaps be collected from the hiſtory. 
Bathſheba was his grund- daughter: being the daugh- 
ter of his ſon. Elias. It is then by no nieans u far- 
ſtretched conjecture, to ſuppoſe that he reſented the 
great wrong done to ſo near a relation by David, 
which he waited but for a convenient opportunity to 
revenge. Few paſſions take a ſtronger hold on the 
human mind than a concealed purpoſe of revenge. 
This, like a ſmothered fire, burſts out at Rt 
v acer Rane RE Boring Sook awhile ſuppreſſed. 
Of this reſentful and vindictive temper: Abitophel 
appears to have been; and, unfortunately! for his 
country, he had abilities to accompliſh any projects 
of miſchief, which the malice of his heart prompted 
him to meditate. In this inſtance, however, the 
extreme intemperance of his paſſions appears to have 
weakened his judgment: ſor, with all his abilities, he 
certainly was blind to his own intereſt. Independent 
of the compunctions of conſcience, it would have 
been prudent in him not to have ſwerved from his 
allegianoe. A revolt, which was to be contlucted by 
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a man ſo fickle and unſtesdy a9, Abſalom vas, and 
againſt ſo; wiſe and good a king as David, could not 
but be extremely hazardous. - It is true he knew the 
young men to be brave and enterptising, and. in» 
finitely beloved by the people; who, no doubt, are 
always of the greateſt weight in all violent revolu · 
tions, But then (which more than counterbalanced 
2 few circumſtances favourable to the revolt) there 
appeared to be every thing, to fear from Abfalom's 
levity, infincerity, and extreme looſeneſs of. principle. 
Againſt . theſe diſcouragements, however, it is not 
improbable, Ahitophel might ſet the untoward cir- 
cumſtances of the 99 and the degenerate ehe · 
which men flocked to the ſtandard of rebellion, it is 
fair to infer,, that the minds of the people were. very, 
generally unſettled. and. ill-diſpoſed towards the go- 
vernment. Iſrael might then be circumftanced as 
we now are, when an evil ſpirit of diſcontent, clamour, 
and refractorineſs, ſeems to have gone forth among 
us; diſpoſing us ta object to, and aue with een 
thing that has been long eſtabliſhed. t. 

Nothing is more common than for. 85 res people, 
in times of heat and violence, to gratify momentary 
paſſions, by admitting into their theories. of govern- 


ment ſuch principles and precedents as may aſterwards 
prove ſatal to themſelves,” Of this kind, in my eſti- 
mation, are the preſent reſolves of our committees, con, 
ventzons, and congreſſes ; paſſed not. only without the 
e of any law, but in direct oppoſition to the 
Dd 4 known 
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known” and eftabliſhed laws of the land. The in- 
Juſtice of ſuch conduct is not more manifeſt than it's 
bad policy and danger *. For, it is giving up all the 
evmfort and ſecurity of fixed law to the caprice and 
humour” of multitudes and mobs: and it ſhould 
weigh little with us that ſuch irregularities are ſaid to 
be exerciſed only againſt the enemies of our country, 
This argument; if admitted, and carried on to it's 
full extent, would be utterly ſubverſive of all govern- 
ment, and make every man his own judge and law- 
giver. For, how is it to be aſcertained who. theſe 
enemies of our country are? If we are to account 
thoſe to be ſuch who are declared to be of that de- 
ſeription' by a committee or convention of to-day, 
how do we know but that thoſe very perſons now 
called enemies may to-morrow be voted, or vote 
themſelves,” a committee or convention ; and, in 
their turn, denounce heir enemles as the enemies of 
their country? Thus are we (under the prevalence 
of ſuch principles) to be ruled, not by equal and equi- 
table laws, but by the capricious f . paſſion- 

ate opinions, of à ſelſ- created junto. Let no one 
enn how = an ann am iy hereafter 


„„ . 
and no edict of any body elſe, in what form ſoever conceived, or 
by what power ſoever backed, can have the ſuros and obligation 

of a law, which has not it's ſanRion from the Legiſlature which 
the Public has choſen and appointed ; and no obedience is due, but 


ultimately to the ſupreme authority, which is the Legiſlature.” — 
Locke. | i | : WE 5 N £48, 
| be 


be cited and followed, to his own ruin; when be 
himſelf may in'vain invoke that juftice, which at pre- 
ſent he denies to others. The time may come, when 
thoſe 'who now endeavour to check the progreſs of 
political opinion by pains and penalties, by fines and 
by impriſonment, may, if this ſtate of anarchy (for I 
cannot call it eſtabliſhment) continues, themſelyes be 
fined, proſcribed, or even put to death. 

If, inſtead of ſubmitting public queſtions to the 
public  decifions of a Conſtitutional Legiſlature, we 
ſuffer them to be determined by the private preju- 
dices of unauthoriſed individuals combined in cabals, 
we muſt neceflarily unhinge the preſent regular 
ſtate of things, and ſubſtitute a dominion of parties: 
and as long as particular reſentments, and indi- 
vidual” ſchemes of revenge, or even the ſucceſs of 
ſome favourite individual project of reformation, ſhall 
induce men to diſregard the ſettled Conſtitution, fo 
long is Juſt government ſet at nought, and anarchy 
or tyranny Introduced in it's ſtead. The moſt ſacred 
rights, no longer fenced by the laws, become the ſport 
of every viciſſitude or change in a party: there is no 
more any eſtabliſhed rule of conduct; every thing is 
thrown into uncertainty, and fluctuates with the a- 
ternate prevalency of contending faQtions. 5 

As far as it is poſſible to collect the real purpoſe 
of thoſe. ſelf-delegated perſons, who. have taken upon 
themſelves now to be our Leaders in politics, from 


their apparently diſcordant praQices, we are, for fear 
of ſurrendering our liberties to — we call) the ar- 


bitrary 


* 
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bitrary pretenſions of a Britiſh Parliament, now to 
entruſt them to men, or bodies of men, inyeſted-with 
no legal authority; men like ourſelves, who have no 
more right to make laws for us, than we have to 
make laws for them. It may, I believe, be laid down 
as a ſound maxim in politics, that it is better even to 


be oppreſſed and injured by a lawful power, than to 
receive benefit and protection from uſurpers; z and he 


is no friend to the peace of mankind, who, 10 ſuit a 
preſent purpoſe, encourages a contrary opinion. I 
love not to fuſpect any men; but I ſtill leſs Joye to 
troft men, who have been DES. pu lic cha 
racters and as patriots ſince theſe commations. with 
any ſuch power as the Conſtitution bas not given 
them ;, with any fuch power, 1 might have ſaid, as 
muſt i in the end do harm, though in our preſent 


emergency it is poſſible that it may produce ſome 
85 —To return from this arenen. W how- 


.; ever 


ie met wh  fagecds e r dooyoo 
15 the Houſe of Commons concerning the other Houſe, March 
1659, which has ſome pr but r. TE 6 not 29255 

to our preſent ſubject. 
And now; Mr: Spatkes eee eee. 
nnr 
« treafure, to aboliſh that power that was ſet over us by the law, 
« to have the fame impoſed upon us without a law? And after all 
« that found and noiſe we have made in the world, of the people's 
4 legiflative power, and of the ſupremacy and omnipotency of their 
< but what is put in the balance, and equalled by the power of a 
Water tyranny, Suren. 
« choice, 


c 
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that Ido not-befitate to confeſs, it was for the ſake 
of digreſſions of this fort that the ſubject was choſen ; 
indeed the having an opportunity to introduce ſuch 
remarks; and to make ſuch applications, is the chief 
recommendation to me of theſe Scripture parallels. 
A fitter ſubject than Abſalom, for a deep deſign- 
ing man to work upon, could. not well have been 
bund. He was active and enterprizing, and poſ- 
fled of, many plauſible and popular talents. Un- 
mindſul of the infinite obligations he lay under to an 
indulgent; parent; unmindſul of the ſtill ſtronger 
ties of, duty; by which he was bound both as a ſon 
and ſuhject ; unmindſul of his good father's maxim, 
that no mam could fretch forth his hand againſt the 
Lord's anainted, and be guiltleſs ; be too eaſily liſtened 
to the, ſuggeſtions of. thoſe who pointed out to him 
the ſlippery. paths of popularity. Thus beſet with 
fallacies, and borne down by importunities, and per- 
haps alſo abſurdly aſhamed to make uſe of his under- 
ſanding when he was, called upon to exert his eou- 
rage, he-ſuffered himſelf to be dictated to by thoſe 
rhom bg, vainly hoped to govern. Accordingly be 
inſtantly and, eameſily_ ſet himſelf 7 feal away the 
bearts. of the men of. Heel, ITbe means he made uſe 


« choice; that the molt part of them are only known to the nation 
„by the wiſchiefs and villanies they have committed in it,“ 
Printed in ( An Account of the Sufferings of Willam Houlbrook, 
* blackſmith,” of Marlborough, in ihe reign of King Charles the 
« F. 
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of for this purpoſe were no other than ſuch a have 
ever fince been practiſed by every other man em- 
ployed in the "fame ſervice of laying crowtis and 
ſceptres in the duſt, He inveighed bitterly againſt 
the eſtabliſned Government; and though he could 
not but know, as well as all Iſrael, that David executed 
judgment and juſtice t6 all his people, he yet infinuated, 
that judgment” wur turned into gall, and the fruit of 
righteouſneſs. into "hemlock: and, as though it had not 
deen enough to poiſon the minds of the people with 
theſe general prejudices againſt his father's govern- 
ment, he affected to deſcend to particulars . Tal- 
ing advantage, it may be, of ſome real or ſuppoſed 
grievances, with (as I can eaſily ſuppoſe) the moſt 
elaborate profeffions of his own diſintereſtedneſs and 
entire devotion to the good of the people, be pre- 
tended that, when thoſe grievances had been fairly 
Rated, and repeatedly preſented, though their mat- 
ters were right, Jury 10" man war In wire 57 . King 10 
bear them. © 

Tbat by ſuch means he 4 led (if indeed be did 
not find) the people very generally favourable to his 
purpoſe of revolting, will be matter of ſurpriſe to 
no one who is well acquainted with human nature. 
Few things are eaſier than to excite' popular diſcon- 
tents. | « He that goeth about” (ſays the judicious 


bene truth there was, but daſh'd and brew'd with lics _ 
” ie e AY; 55 wg 
"Dayoan: | 


Hooker) 
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Hooker) * to perſuade a multitude that they are not 
« ſo well governed as they ought to be, ſhall never 
« want favourable and attentive hearers, becauſe they 
„Know the manifold defects whereunto every kind 
« of regiment" is ſubject; but the ſecret lets and 
« difficulties, which in public proceedings are in- 
« numerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily 
the judgment to conſider : and becauſe ſuch as 
« openly reprove ſuppoſed diforders of State are taken 
« for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
« and for men that carry ſingular freedom of mind. 
„Under this fair and plauſible colour, whatſoever they 
© utter paſſeth for good and current: that which 
<« wanteth in the weight of their ſpeech, is ſupplied 
6 * the aptneſs of men's minds to accept and believe 
it. Whereas, on the other fide, if we maintain 
8 ue that are eſtabliſned, we have not only to 
6 ſtrire with a number of heavy prejudices deeply 
© rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein 
« we ſerve the time, and ſpeak in fayour of the pre- 
« ſent State, becauſe thereby we either ſeek or hold 
« preferment ; but alſo to hear ſuch exceptions as 
minds fo averted beforehand uſually take againſt that 
© which they are loth ſhould be poured into them.“ 
Mankind ought to confider how impoſſible it is 
that they ſhould ever be eaſy and happy under any 
ſyſtem, if they have not ſtrength of mind, candour, 
and Chriſtian charity ſufficient to forbear putting bad 
interpretations upon the acts of Government, even on 
ſuch as may have an equivocal or ſuſpicious appear- 
| ance. 
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ance. : This very common propenſity, 40 #hink gi of 
ignities, bas in it as little candour and charity as it 
has good ſenſe and ſound policy: for, Charity thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
rruth; heareth all #hings, believeth all things, opel 
all things, endureth all things. * And it is of moment 
to recollect, that this memorable. recommendation of 
_ charity is by no means addreſſed to mankind only in 


their private capacities : : it is, in an eſpecial manner, 
to be extended to the public; z becauſe there it is moſt 


wanted; becauſe perſons in public ſtations are moſt 
likely to be miſrepreſented ; and becauſe, alſo, miſre- 
preſentation is, in ſuch a caſe, of the greateſt con- 
ſequence. Both as Men and as Chriſtians, thereforc, 
it is our duty to abſtain from putting ill conſtruRions 
upon public meaſyres, of which it rarely happens that 
we are competent judges and alſo, as far as we are 
able, to prevent ſuch perverſeneſs in others. Even 
in the worſt appearances, Charity will find ſomething 
_ to. incline her to hope and believe better thay ſome 
interpret, or than all perhaps may apprehend. | For, 
| reaſon as well as religion, which alone. is theJegiti 
mate parent of the enlarged charity I now. recom- 

mend, ſhould remind us, that, let things appear to be, 
or really be, ever ſo bad, ſtill God rules over all; 

and we may well be contented that he ſhould con- 
tinue to govern. This conſideration of the ſuper- 
intendence of God may not only ſtill all the fearful 
riſings in our on minds, but enable us alſo to put 


a the reſractory forebodings ee 5 
0 
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'To--bting, theſe./ conſiderations home to ourſelves, 
allowances ſhould be made for the difficulty of - go» 
verning a people, even in the moſt; advantageous cir- 
cumſtances, under ſo free a Conſtitution as ours. But 
when to theſe general difficulties are added thoſe 
ariſing from ſo large a proportion of the community 
being placed far from the eye of Goverament, and 
under many peculiar temptations to object to, to re- 
ſiſt, and to reſuſe obedience to it's ordinances, we 
may well exclaim with the wiſe man, Ibo is able to go- 
vern this thy fo great a people? Laws and regulations 
adapted to the various intereſts of ſo extended and 
diſperſed a community, muſt unavoidably be ſome- 
times unequal. What is neceſſary and proper for 
the North or Eaſt, may be unaeceflary and improper 
for the South and the Weſt. 

In the preſent circumſtances of our Conſtitution, 
it is, moreover, not ſufficient that laws be really good 
and wholſome : they muſt. alſo be approved of, and 
pleaſe thoſe who are to be ruled > them *, Still, 

i however, 


ne It Hit Dis AB, which is the 
< offspring of cold hearts and muddy underſtandings, and which is as 
void of ſolid wiſdom as it is deſtitute of all taſte and elegance, laws 
t are to be ſupported only by their own terrors, and by the concern 
* which each individual may find in them from his on private 
* ſpeculations, or can ſpare to them from his own private intereſts, 
In the groves of their academy, at the end of every viſto you 
* ſee nothing but the gallows. Nothing is left which engages 
© the affections on the part of the commonwealth. On the 
Ls Ons: 
«be 
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however, laws muſt be made with a general as well 
as with a particular view, and with an eye to the 
common good: but it is ſcarcely poſſible that a law 
ſhould, in all caſes, be beneficial for all, without bear- 
Me had pon” find Wasp Ad 0 Kors 
not, how ſew there are of ſuch enlarged ſentiments 
and comprehenſive judgments, as willingly and with- 
out a murmur to give up a private profit even for a 
public advantage? Beſides, in every ſociety there 
always have been, and too probably there always will 
be, men of reſtleſs and ambitious minds; who are 
never long ſatisfied with any ſyſtem of government, 
or with any adminiſtration ; becauſe it is hardly 
poſſible for any government, or for any adminiſtration, 
to diſtinguiſh with their favours every man who may 
conceive himſelf to be entitled to diſtinction; and 
becauſe alſo it is the intereſt and the duty of all go- 
vernments, and of all adminiſtrations, to prevent, if 
poſſible, Ne N and revolutions; wy e ol 


be embodied, if I may uſe ds ee 3 ſo as to 
« create in us love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. But 
that ſort of reaſon which baniſhes the aſſections is incapable of 
< filling their place. Theſe. public affections, combined with 
manners, are required ſometimes as ſupplements, ſometimes a5 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precept givey by a wile 
er 9-90 as a great critic, for the oonſtruction of poems, 1s 

* equally true as to States—* Non ſatis. eff pulchra ofſe po mata, dullia 
« unto.” There ought to be a ſyſtem of manners, in every nation, 
« which a well-formed mind would be diſpoſed to reliſh. To make 
« us love our country, our country ought to be lovely. „u. 
„Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. Hg 


which 
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which is uſually the chief odhect which malecontents 
have in view. 

It is certain no ans Rory chidewes! bas yet een 
produced, to prove that the injuries we have received 
from our Parent State are ſo great as they are repre- 
ſented to be ; much leſs that her intentions towards 
us are ſo unfriendly and hoſtile as her and our enemies 
with us to believe. they are. Charges of ſuch moment 
ſhould neither be haſtily aſſerted, nor haſtily credited. 
That ſome of the meaſures of the Britiſh Parliament 
have been injudicious, and perhaps injurious, it's 
ſtauncheſt friends will not be ſo hardy as to deny: but 
we have been taught to magnify their errors, and to 
exaggerate our wrongs ; and to ſeek redreſs, not 
as heretofore by petitioning and remonſtrating, but 
by reſiſting and rebelling. No government on earth 
is infallible, PerfeQior is not in human nature; 
and ſhould” no more be expected from aggregate 
bodies, than from individuals. When therefore, it 
ſhall appear that the Parliament bath either miſtaken, 
or oppoſed the true intereſts of the Coloniſts, let it, 
I pray: you, in common candour, be attributed to 
the common failings of our common nature: Tb 
infer, that, becauſe they have once done wrong, they 
will always do wrong; is to contradict the plaineſt 
principles of reaſoning; by which mankind are uſually 
guided ity other inſtances. This is not the firſt time 
that the- Coloniſts have laboured under grievances. = 
The Stamp Act was deemed as exceptionable as any 
ol the AQs'of which we now complain. It was come 
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plained of, or (if you rather chooſe the term) it was 
oppoſed, (not, I thank God ! with arms,) and it was 
repealed. . 'The hiſtory of the means, by which-it's 
; repeal was effected, is ſtill freſh. in our memories: 
and if it did honour, as no doubt it did, to the per- 
ſons who then conducted: our oppoſition, it certainly 
reflects ſome. diſhonour on the Abitopbels now among 
us, who. Bare profited ſo. os: by ſo n an 
1 

A rde has oleady been 1 tbat the opi- 
js of the people of Iſrael on the ſubject of govern- 
ment were unſettled. Some credit had lately been 
given to revolutions. It was not long before, that 
_Rechab and Baanah, ſons of Rimmon -1he Be- erothite, 
natural brothers, as well as brothers in iniguity, had 
beheaded Iſbheſbeth, Saul's ſon, hom Abner had made 
King over Iſrael. Crimes of ſo deep a dye occur not 
but in periods when the minds of men are unuſuall⸗ 
corrupt: and it is a great aggravation: of guilt that, 
when it is ſucceſsful, it becomes not only a precedent, 
but an encouragement to it's being repeated. 4)/o- 
dom (no doubt) had ſo watched the times as to know 
bow to improve this diſpoſition of the people to his 
purpoſes; or, if he did not, the coumſellor, whoſe 
directions he followed. as implicitly, as if 4 man bad 
enquired at the oracle of God, could be at no loſs how 
to turn it to his advantage. Whether he owed it to 
his own talents only, or to the ſuggeſtions of Abitopbel, 
bis Killin the means of diſſeminating ſedition 2 
10 boys been conſiderable, He roſe wp early, and 
: conſtantly 
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not then ſo wrong his abilities as to ſuppoſe that he 
ſuffered any of them to paſs him uninſtructed how to 
convey defiance and treaſon even in a petition . 

It is ſair alſo to ſuppoſe that the young rebel, now 
well tutored himſelf, would not be idle in tutoring 
others in all thoſe levelling principles ſo neceſſary to 
his cauſe.” 'There is a faſhion in political as well as 


* when wa are moditated, that the 
doctrines of natural rights and the natural equality of 
mankind are moſt countenanced. Then, all the con- 


gregation are holy, every one of them: that is to ſay, 


according to the revived doctrine of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, the governed have the ſame right to 
direct and command as. thoſe who govern; and he 
who ſhould then, though with the authority: of an 
Apoſtle, exhort men ta be ſubjet one to another, may 
expect to be fiercely! told that be /aketh tov much upon 
bim. In the quiet and ſettled ſeaſons of peace alone 
we may hope to perſuade mankind to liſten rather to 
their roaſon than to their paſſions. This, alas! was 
not the temper of the people. o Iſtael in the time of 
Abſalom: men's minds were inflamed, and therefore 
as caly to be worked upon bd popular Wann, 
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* Et Flaccus, multa concedendo, nikil aliud effecerat quꝭm ut acrids 
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couſtandy Bod Bes the way of ibs gare, by which 
the people paſſed to the king for judgment. We will 


n 


1 
: 
4 


For, we read that, anden am mans with te boneſt 
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m they were iddiſpoſed to liſten to the leſs captivating 


dictates of ſobet argument: and Abſalom was now 
become. completely popular, It is ſair to draw the 
conclafion from the general tenor of his practice. 


purpoſe of ſhewing him that reſpeRt which inferior 
always owe to their ſuperiors, came nigh to him to do bim 
obeiſance, he put forth his hand; and took him and kiſed 


bim. In this cafe, however, as well as in moſt others 


of the kind, the oſtenſible and the real motives were 


totally different: the pretence was, that be. might db 


juftice to the people; but the true object is diſcovered 
in his exclamation, Cr UGG u Füh- Ger 
, 
Ae ies the ane ee en 3 
#rople incraqſed contmually for Abſalom, Abitophel the 
Gilonite, David's counſettar, judged it a fit junQure 
for him alſo openly to join in a revolt, which no 
doubt be had long ſecretly ſomented. We hear of 
no reluctance nor. remorſe that he felt on this baſe 
deſertion of his old. and affectionate maſter. Indeed 
there is no reaſon to believe that he felt any com- 
« pundtious viſiting of nature ſhake his fell purpoſe.” 
As his allegiance. was not ſeoured by any obligations 
of religion or ties of confſeience, it was natural for bim 
to worſhip the riſing, rather than the ſetting, ſus. 
All that appears extraordinary and unaccountable in 
the eonduct of fo politic a man is, that even his pru- 
dence feerns to have failed him. He choſe the weaker 
| fide ; * embarked in a I enterpriſe, in 
which, 
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dich, avbbiGibng do the uf courſe of human Gets, | 
it was ſcatcely poffible that he ſhould facceed. To 
oretturn zm eſtabliſhed government is always, eren 
when moſt eaſily effected, an attempt of great mo- 
ment, requiring great Gaues whereas the beſt 
reſources of the inſurgents in queſtion ſcemed to be 
ſome vagat and romantic hopes of an improbable al- 
lance," And, reſpecting fach alliances, David might, 
with but too much propriety, have expoſtulated wit 

his traiterous vounfellor, in the words which Rub/baked 
addreffod to Hetekiaäh: Bhat confilmce ir tis, 
whertiti Hou fine Thin [ajof (but they are vain 
word I Baut e e ee no 
on ue deft Ion tft, bar thou rubrllgſt dafi me 
Now, beBold Ion Wufteft upon the Raf of this bruiſed © 
1:4, "oven upon Egypt ; on hich if man loan, n will 
go into his nd, and pierce it : fo is Phaiaoh, ting of 
Eg yþt, 10 all that truft in him. 

Abiupbel either Knew not, or did not eonfider, 
bow much the Almightz is concerned to defeat un- 
juſt and rebellious etiterprifts. Por, though 20 horſe 
le prepared for way, and the ifut of battles depend on 
the ĩuſtrumentality of ſecond cauſes, yet vitory is of 
lle Lord. Sometimes (affuredly, for wiſe and gracious 
purpoſes) he may permit iniquitous ärins to proſper 
and triumph over 4 virtuoys catife : but, in general, 
in wars; us well as in every other public intereſt, 
nzbteoufnefs exalteth u nition, while fi is the tehriach 
Fam people. War is au appeal to God: thoſe, 
berefore, who engage in an unjuſt war, appeal to God 
E e 3 in 
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in an unjuſt.cauſe: and hence.it is natural and rational 
to expect that God ſhould. take part againſt; them, 
and award the victory to that n which has the 
moſt juſtice on it's ſide. b 420K 124656 Hoa th; 
God ſorbid, however, it ſhould be here aſſerted, 

that, either in public or private life, thoſe only proſper 
who deſerve ſucceſs; and thoſe alone are unſortunate 
| who deal very wickedly.. Sometimes it may be for the 
general good of mankind, that even a righteous, cauſe 
ſhould miſcarry ; while, to thoſe. embarked _. in. it, a 
defeat may ſometimes be more advantageous t than a 
victory: or the cauſe itſelf may be better promoted 
by the failure of immediate ſucceſs ; which may be 
withheld, or - poſtponed, that hereafter it may be 
granted when the gift will be a greater bleſſing : or, 
finally, a finful people may ahance to have. a. good 
cauſe, which God therefore may ſee. fit to abandon 


and fruſtrate, rather than that it ſhould be ſupported 
by wicked men. But a war, entered into by rebellion, 
is an appeal to God in a cauſe ſo palpably unjuſt, ſo 
deſtructive to human ſociety, and ſo derogatory to 
God's authority, that I can hardly think I go. too far 
when I ſay it is impoſſible that it ſhould. finally 
proſper, There have indeed been ſucceſsful rebel- 
lions; but, if you will conſult hiſtory, you will meet 
with inſtances of twenty that have miſcarried, for one 
that has ſucceeded. Lawful government is the greateſt 
blefling that mankind enjoy, and the very life and ſoul 
of ſociety; without which, men muſt liye together 


rather like wolves and ** than like rational crea- 
turoes. 
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tare.” To reſiſt and to rebel againſt «lawfal; govern- 
ment, is to oppoſe the ordinance of God, and to injure: 
or deſtroy inſtitutions moſt eſſential to human hap- 
pineſs. He, therefore, who can hope that God, who 
is @. God. of order and not of confuſion, will give his 
bleſſing to ſuel attempts, does neither more nor leſs: 
than expect that he will act in contradiction to his 
woſt glorious attributes, and eb ebener an gw 
and father of mankind. i 
By ſome ſuch hope, Gra we n conceive” 
Abitophel (if indeed he ever at all conſidered his re- 
ſiſtance to his ſovereign in a religious point of view) 
to have been aQuated: and beſides his thus forgetting! 
tbe Lord of be, and King of kings, he ſeems allo, : 
on this occaſion, to have overlooked ſome very ob- 
nous ma ims of human policy. We cannot but be 
aſtoniſned that a perſon of his fagacity and pene- 
tration did not reflect, that though Abſalom might 
like the treaſon, he could not but hate the traitor; 
Were it not that a Jouble-minded man is unflable in all 
his ways, he muſt neceflarity have been deferred by 
a conviction that Abſalom could not help conclud- 
ing (as in fact he afterwards did in the caſe of Haba) 
that he, who had been once unfaithful and diſloyal, 
vas not very ey to be a true friend to any man, 
or to any cauſe. But, eager as he now was in, the 
proſecution of his reyenge, bis moments of irreſolu- 
tion were not yet come. We find him therefore 
now working” all manner of miſabief (as an Apoſtle” 
ſpeaks) with "preedingſs; and exerting ſuch {kill to 
E e4 oy "- 3:00; 
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ruin both his country and himſelf; as, if directed to 
a better end, would aſſuredly have rendered his 
country happy, becauſe at unity in itſelf 5 and alſo 
aue promoted and brought him to honour. Unwiſe, 


however, as we muſt oonelude our politician to have 


been in the plain paths of piety and fidelity, we muſt 
not ſo rate his underſtanding - when exerciſed in the 
crooked ways of ſedition, privy conſpiracy, and rebellion. 
The firſt inſtance of his advice, that is recorded, is no 
doubt ſufficiently politic; and not the leſs ſo perhaps 


ſrom this circumſtance, that it is not very eaſy, at the 


firſt view, to explain it's end and aim. Go in, ſays he 


to Abſalom, go in to thy father's cofteubines o. The diſ- 


tinguiſhing feature in Abitopbel's character is wicked 
cutning ; that | © left-handed kind of wiſdom,” as 
Lord Verulam calls it. Although therefore the mere 
depravity of bis heart might, of itſelf, and without any 
farther object than it's own baſe and unnatural grati- 
fication, have prompted him to plunge a creature of 
his own into ſo unnatural crime, be had too much 
ſubtlety to make ſuch an exertion without ſome 
ſcheme of profit or advantage. This firſt meaſure of 
_ waning was in nenn 


» « Tgitar . rium nl rr 4 
« Liviam convertere. "———Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. & 3. TY. 

A ſtriking parallel might be drawn between lus Jans, (of 
whom this was ſaid) aud Abitaphel. Similar parallels alfo occur in 
the hiſtory of h Dube of Gdiſe,/in the time of Nen. III. of France; 
in Jugartha ; in Cromwell; but mareobvioufly fill in the 
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of poliey. He had not ſorſworn his liege ſovereign to 
take part with a hefitating, undetermined rebel. Ab- 
ſalom, it is true, had ſent ſpies throughout all the tribes 
of Tjrael, and had gone out of Jeruſalem with two bun- 
dred men that were called. He had alſo found fome 
Levites who ſet up their altars at Hebron, in oppo- 
ſition to Jeruſalem. The word Hebron literally figni- 
ſies an aſſociation: when, or for what reaſon it got this 
name, we have not been told; but it's name, however 
obtained, certainly did not render it an improper 
place ſor theſe new reſormers of Church and State to 
ſorm their new aſſdeiations in. And here, at Hebron, 
we may ſuppoſe they eaſily found favour with the 
people, by inceſſuntly inſinuating to them, that David, 
like th Hingr of the Gentiles; had too long exerciſed do- 
ninium oer ibem : but that this ſhould be the caſe no 
longer ; the time being now come, when, if they 
were not wanting to themſelves, they might bind kings 
with! abain, am nobles with fetters of iron. If, as we 
have conjectured, the people in general, and in par- 
ticular the aſſociators at Hebron, were deeply tiuctured 
with theprinciples which lead to rebellion, it is natural 
to conclude that theſe doctrines, like thoſe of the 
Pharifees, could hardly fail to make them #wofold. 
more the” children of ' bell, All theſe circumſtances 
were in Abitophels favour. Yet ſtill he muſt have 
had ſome miſgivings in his mind: he eould not but 
have had his fears, that a rifing ſo ſudden and un- 
natural, and ſuch an one too as was not more eon- 
trary to the general duty than adverſe to the general 
intereſt, 
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intereſt, was not very likely to be laſting. Though 1 
a traitor, Abſalom was yet a ſon; as David, though 1 
provoked, was alſo ſtill a father. A few of the people Ml ;;; 
had indeed gone out, and with | hoſtile appearances ; 1 

but it was in ther ſimplicity, and without knowing any bl 
thing of the reaſons for which they had taken up arms. 


It was to be apprehended, therefore, that they might 
return 10 à beiter mind. This it much concerned g. 
Abitophel to prevent. A politician, whoſe ſueoeſs de- * 
pends on popular opinion, muſt, at all events, keep * 
up that opinion. Hitherto the breach was ſmall, and bo 
fro 

to 

do 


might ſoon have been cloſed: Ahitopbel now rendered 
it irreparable. This he effected by involving Abſa- 
lom in ſuch a notorious violation of duty, as ſhewed 
to all Iſrael, that he now no longer either wiſhed or I - 
| hoped for a reconciliation. Set up, ſays he, a leni on Wi „h 
the bouſe-op, that all Iſrael may witneſs thy fin and th Wh 5. 
father's ſbame. Be it for timorous Ammon to ſeek 


privacy and concealment ; let Reuben treſpaſs. with 15 
one of the concubines of his ſather; go thou in umi ter Bil 
of thy father's concubines, and this not ſecretly, but ſo 1 
that thou mayeſt declare to all the world how totally 00 
thou art independent of any control of his: ben 
ſhall the hands ef all that are with thee be firong ; i , 
that is, then ſhall we all know what it is we have to Ky 
expect, and whom we are to truſt. Every thing in Ain 
the hiſtory of a diſobedient child gives pain to a bene- uh 
volent reader ; but this of Abſalom has peculiar ag - * 
gravations. Thus it was not enough for him #o ftea/ 2 ; 


away the hearts of his father's ſubjects, but he muſt WW, 
Rb | ; add | 
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add to it this. public inſult ' and diſhonour; and it is 
not improbable that he felt leſs remorſe in commit- 
ting this enormous outrage againſt all decency, as 
well as duty, than he did at his firſt timid and ttem- 
bling eſſays of diſobedience. So progreſſive is-viee; \ 
and ſuch is it's power to harden the human heart. 
But it is by no means impoſſible that, in ſuch a 
ſtate of the public. mind, even ſuch an act migbt be 
deemed, meritorious: We may nom ſuppoſe Abſalom 
as much in favour with the people as he had formerly 
been with his father, and that his fame was echoed 
from Dan 10 Beenſbeba. Like Siman Magus, he ſeems: 
to have hewitelbad ibe people with bis ſurceries; and 
doubtleſs they conducted themſelves juſt as they 
after wards did when Shzba blew tbe trumpet the 
whole multitude exclaimed, | V baus no puri in 
David; - every man to bis tent, O Hfrael, And now, a 
revolt, which erewhile appeared but as a /cloud no” 
bigger bun a mant band, was ready to e een 
earth with the tempeſt of a civil wa. 
Unhappy, ill-judging Iſraelites! who could ſo 
ſoon and ſo ungratefully forget him, your champion, | 
and your 'guardian ; who, in the plains of Shochob in 
FEpbeſdammim, had fo miraculouſly reſcued you from 
Goliath of Gath, and from the armies of the Phili- 
tines; and of whom the common obſervation not 
long tees had been, that whatſotver the king did 
pleaſed all the people. If any thing could have aggra- 
rated ſuch folly and ſuch 'guilt, it was the having 
— * period in all your hiſtory for your 


revolt; 
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revolt; as il we hin could be eclipſed only When it 
ſhines with uncommon brightneſs. | 


We now draw towards a cotetaſiths ur this hiſtory 
of Abitophel. David; apprebenfive of no danger, 


(and who could have foreſeen that a ſon who came 


forth of his own bowels ſhould ſeek his life ?) was of 
courſe unprepared for the conteſt, And though 


both he and bis men were mighty, und, when chafed in 


their minds, intrepid as a bear robbed of ber whelps; yet, 
on this ſo unnatural and unprecedented an attack, all 
their wonted ſpirit ſeemed to have forfaken them, 
and they were weary and weal- handed. Tempted by 


ſoo flattering an appearance of advantage, Ahitophel 


now propoſed to ſtrike a deciſive blow Lot me, ſays 
he, chooſe out twelve thouſand men; amd I will ariſe and 


purſue after David this night ; and I will come upon 


Bim when bt is. weary and weak-handed. This advice 
was clearly ungenerous—perhaps it was even coward- 
ly; but it was politic, and well adapted to attain" the 
end propoſed. When a meaſure has this recommenda- 
tion, ſtateſmen and warriors are ſaid generally to ap- 
prove of it. By a feries of very providential diſ- 
penſations, however, the traitor's counſel was nos l- 
loved: and this happened becauſe the Lord had ap- 
pointed to defeat the good counſel of Abitaphel. This 
was an event which, with all bis ſagacity, he ſeems 
never to have ſuſpected. And thus it often happens 
with men of great worldly-forecaſt and contrivance : 


they fail in the very inſtances in which they appear 


clas an virtus quis in hoſte requirat ? Virgil. 
5 F to 
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to themſelves to have taken the greateſt precaution; 
as if Providence was pleaſed to attack and defeat 
them there obiefly where their great frength beth. 
As far. as mere | policy. could. go, no man could. plan 
better than Abitapbe l did: but God was not in all his 
thoughts, aud God loves to diſappoint the devices of 
the erafty. As much as human affairs may ſeem to 
be leſt to time. and abance, his Providence, yet takes 
care that thoſe ſhall not always be bappy 1oho deat 
very tregebereufly. This was manifeſtly the caſe in 
the ipftance beſore us. The Almighty fo over-ruled 
al the events in which Abitophel was concerned, 
that (as it afterwards bappened to Hamam) all bis 
wicked devices, which be dyes againſt. the Jews, ra- 
turned, upon Bis qmm heul. 
Ahitophel ſeems to have had little or no. fence of 
religion. We are told indeed of his baving been ſent 
for from bis own. city, even from Gilob, while be offered 
ſacrifices : but it is too probable! be offered ſacrifices 
WH vith the ſame fpirit and for the ſame purpoſes only 
J bis confederate Abſalom paid: the vows which: he 
: bad vowed. unto; the Lord in Hebron. Some counto- 
1 nance they might give to the conventicles at Hebron, 
g but they certainly were not very cordial friends to 
is 
1s 
8 


the regular National Church: their chief aim, no - 
doubt, was to have glory of men. Andi it is, alas! no 
very uncomman. thing to ſee the ſouleſt purpoſes 
concealed; under the faireſt- pretences : under no maſk 
does rebellion ſo oſten gain admittance, as under that 
of religion. An appearance af — 


. 
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bad, and ſo had Cromwell: but the laſt act of the 
life of the former proves that he died as he had 
-lived, | a frauger from the covenant of promiſe; having 
u hope, and without God in the world : he hanged hin- 
ſelf, and died. In ſd doing be perſormed indeed an 
act of juſtice upon himſelf, which elſe the laws of his 
country might have allotted him ; but, by thus ruſh- 
ing into eternity, to be zormented before bis time, be 
ſhewed but too plainly that he knew not bow! fearful 
a thing it is to full into the hands of the living God. 
If he had ſurvived the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, 
be muſt have lived indeed in ſhame; and, unleſs his 
mind was perfectly callous, with infinite ſelſ-reproach: 
but then he might perhaps, in ſome ſort, have atoned 
ſor his crimes; and ſo here dd. if not full of 1575 
4 Orhan deſpair. 
I remember but one other ien in al the "OR 
tures, of a deſperate ſinner who banged himſelf; and 
that was Judas, the antitype of Ahitophel. And, 
under the law, he that was hanged was aceur/ed of 
God. 80 that, if it were either rational or religious to 
Judge of the malignity of theſe men's crimes by the 


fearful nature of their deaths, the guilt of exciting a »! 
rebellion would ſtand upon a SY; wth that of the 
"betraying the Lord of life himſelf. al 
And now having ſeen the end of this rebellion, ing 

f both as it affected the Leaders and thoſe who were WM ye 
led, I would fain flatter myſelf that the preſent ſo- fon 
- mentors of inſurrections among us will not diſdain E and 


n attend to the means which brought on a cata- 
0 04 ſtrophe 
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firophe fo fatal both to Abſalom and Abitophel. 
Come then, ye perturbed ſpirits, who, like the troubled 
fea, can never ret; ye, tobom no God can pleaſe, no 
king can govern ; ye, tho turn faith into faction, ard 
religion into rebellion ;” come and ſhew us, if ye can, 
in what your conduct differs from that of the faith- 
leſs incendiary whoſe hiſtory we have juſt been re- 
viewing. 1f, as ye ſtill ſometimes pretend, your true 
aims ſtop ſhort of rebellion, what mean, I would afk, 
all theſe - * diſputings, excuſings, cavillings upon 
mandates and directions, if, like certain hollow 
« blaſts of wind, and ſecret ſwellings of ſeas before a 
« tempeſt, they be not an eſſay of diſobedience, and 
n kind of ſhaking off the yoke ; eſpecially if, in 
« theſe diſputings, they which are for government 
« ſpeak fearfully and tenderly, and thoſe that are 
„ againſt it audaciouſly®?” Whilſt ye purſue the 
ſame means, it is natural to expect that the ſame end 
ſhould follow. Or if God, in his mercy, ſhould avert 
from us this ſoreſt calamity that can befal a land, I 
mean a rebellion, and a civil war; it will not be eaſy 
to forget how much we owe to you for the pains 
which you have taken to bring them on. No longer 
then, we entreat you, inſult us with ſuch mockery of = 
all that is dear and intereſting to mankind, by affect- | 
ng to call yourſelves the friends of humanity, whilſt 
ye thus drag helpleſs infancy from the boſom. of a 
fond parent, and expoſe it to periſn by perhaps a flow 
and OR death, but certainly to penith > ſtill leſs 

| Lord Bacon. 


can 
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can we allow you the great and glorious character of 
being the friends of your country. If ye are the friends 
of America, Abitophel, and Catiline, and Cronnuel,, 

_ were alſo the friends of their reſpective. countries, and 
infinite rd wt hitherto. been. done to. them by 
But, thangh, the Shahn. the Abitophels of our 
land, ſhould continue to rage, and to imagine à van 
thing, let me, my brethren. hope for better things 
from you; whoſe eaſier and ſafer lot it is, and muſt 
be, ſtill to be governed; and who, in any poſſible 
revolution, can but exchange maſters. Whatever 

=. may be the ifſue to our Leaders, of the deſperate game 
1 now begun, to us it muſt be adverſe; we cannot but 
. be loſers, without a poſſibility of gaining any thing but 
g _ dearly. bought experience. It is therefore of infinite 
moment to us to weigh well the probable conſequences 
of many reſolves; to which, whether we will or no, 

we are to be made parties *®, Obſerve with what 
caution and addreſs. the perſons, to whoſe guidance 
ve are now to be committed inſtead of our conſtitu- 
tional legiſlators, endeavour to gain our confidence. 
We are not yet called upon to aid and abet them in 
a direct attack upon the pavers, that he: they know 
that both our judgments and our conſcienoes would 
revolt at the idea of ſuch a reſiſtance; but they alſo 
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* « Omnes, qui magnarum rerum conſilia ſuſeipiunt, eſtimare 
e debent, an id quod inchoatur, reipublice utile, ĩpſis glorioſum, 
aut promptum eſſectu, aut certꝭ arduum non ſit, Simul ipſe qui 
4 ſuadet conſiderandus eſt.Tacit. Hiſtor. lib, ii. $ 76. 
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know, that when once we have been brought to dos 
little wrong, by fabmitting to an uſurped and unlaw+ 
ful authority, we ſhall then feel leſs reluctance to 
commit a greater. When we have been perſuaded to 
draw the fword, we ſhall want no perſuaſion to throw 
away the ſcabbard. Thus, when Jehu turote letters to 
the men of Jezreel to ſet the beſt and meeteft of their 
maſter's ſorts on bis father's throne, they were exceed» 
ingly. afraid, and ſhrunk back from the mandate. 
But no ſooner had they declared themſelves bis ſer- 
wants, and ready to do all that be ſhould bid them, than 
they became the willing and eager executioners of an 
infinitely greater crime : tbey took the king's ſons, and 
few ſeventy perſons, and put their beads in haters, and 
[ent bim them to Jexreel. 
Let no man therefore flatter himſelf, that a 
be may. go wrong, and no farther.. Unleſs you can 
reſolve not to WALK in the counſel of the wigodly, let 
what befel Abſalom and his followers be a warning 
to you ho natural the progreſs is from wALxIx s to 
STANDING in the may of ſinners, and in aue e 
1771NG/DOWN in the ſeat of the ſcornful. © f 
In ſuch circumſtances. your ſafety lies in your re- * 
treat, and in having no fellow/bip with thoſe who taks 
counſel . againſt the Lord and againſt his anointed: 
Liſten not to their much fair ſpeech: like Ahitophel, 
of whom this was firſt ſaid, heir words are ſinbol ber 
itan oil, whilſt (without a metaphor) they have war 
in their hearts, - Let, then, our Ahitophels and our 
— countenanced and ſupported, like David 
h Ff in 
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in the cave of Adullam, by every one that is m'diftreſs, 
and every one that is in debt, and every one that is diſ- 
contented u, if God ſhall ſee fit to permit them, con- 
tinue to ſtrain every nerve to engage you to join in 
the conſpiracy : be it your wiſdom, as it is your duty, 
to follow the example of the wiſe woman of Abel in 
'Beth-maachah ; and ſtill be in the number of thoſe 
who are -peaceable and faithful in Ifraet; and til! 
keep the commandment of . Nr _" 225 in 15 of 
the oath'of God, © 

3 Quicunque impudicus, adulter, ganeo, ON a 
« bona patria laceraverat; quicunque alienum zs/ grande confla- 
4 verat, quo flagitium aut facinus redimeret ; preeterea, omnes undi- 
* que parricide, ſacrilegi, convidti judiciis, aut pro factis judicium 
e timentes 5 ad hoc, quos manus atque lingua perjurio et ſanguinc 
« civili alebat ; poſtremò, omnes quos flagitium, egeſtas, conſcius 
« anitnus exagitabat; hi Catilinæ proxumi familiareſque eraqt. 
* Quod fi quis etiam. à culpa vacuus in amieitiam ejus inciderat, 
c quotidiano uſu atque illecebris, ſacilè par Wan ceteris effi- 
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- & Eodem anno 'Galliarum 25 7. 5 magnitudine 
& zzris alieni, rebellionem eœptavere; cujus exſtimulator acerrimus 
* inter Treveros, Julius Florus; inter duos, Julius Sacrovir. No- 
« bilitas ambobus, et majorum bona facta, eoque Romana civitas 


4 olim data, cum id rarum nec niſi virtuti pretium eſſet. Ii ſecreti 


« colloquiis, ferociſſimo quoque adſumpto, aut quĩbus ob egeſtatem, 
1 n, metum ex flagitiis, maxuma peccandi neceſſitudo, componunt, 
« Florus Belgas, Sacrovir propiores Gallos, concire. Igitur per 
« conciliabula et catut, ſeditioſa diſſerebant, d: continuatione tribu- 
< torum gravitate fænoris, ſævitia ac ſuperbia præſidentium; et dil 
« cordare militem, audito Germanici excidio ; egregium reſumendæ 


L libertati' tenipus, fi ipfi florentes, quam inops Italia, quam im- 


« bellis urbana plebes, nibil validum in exercitibus, nif quod exter- 
We oma — That Gn. | 
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THAT Congreſs, and the ibnds of" Ga es 
ſould object to any Aiſcourſe which did not en- 
tirely co-operate with their views, was no'more than 
might have been expected. However weak the 
author f theſe ſertons might be deemed in perſiſt- 
ing to write and preach as he did under ſo many diſ- 
couragements, he certainly never was weak enough 
to in een that = oo} which be pro's then We 
however; all that had been wy & Hm 25 
general, and therefore much attended to by thoſe 
only Who Were already of the party of the objectors. 
On the ddlivery of theſe two ſetmons, new ground 


was taken. The author was charged with making | 


bis pulpit the vehicle of private ſlander. It was al- 
ſeged that the character of Dr. Franklin was more 


than glancedd at in the delineation crow exhibited of 


that of Ahitophel. 27 99 5D; ie 4 


To theſe er ies it ſeems 80 U e ily 


ſhould now He made. When the ſermon on Abſa- 
om was writteh, the parallel immediately in view 
nas, the” yreat- 540 U the people of America, then 
Qing! juſt ſuch à purt as, it appeared to the author, 


ele and His ollyars bad acted. The charters - 
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of their demagogues, the leaders of the faction, 
ſeemed to be no leſs exactly pourtrayed in that'of 
Abitopbel. 1 
That, in delineating theſe characters, I had no par- 
ticular individuals in my eye, I will not be ſo diſ- 
ingenuous as to pretend; for, as all national character 
muſt ultimately , reſolve itſelf into partioular cha- 
racters, it appears ſcarcely ; poſſible. to deſcribe the 
one, without in ſome degree adverting to the other, 
But I do confidently aſſert, that neither Dr. Franklin 
alone, nor any one individual, ſat. for the picture: 
and I farther aſſert, that the parallels. were attempted, 
not becauſe ſome. particular | traits; in them were 
thought to reſemble particular individuals, but be 
cauſe the whole very exactly ſuited the general de- 
brd of popular leaders and their adherents. 
Dr. Franklin was not then the only Abitopbel who 
6 directed the ſtorm,” nor - General Waſhington thc 
only Abſalom. Beſides, when theſe ſermons were 
written, neither the Stateſman nor the General were 
ſo well known as they now are, 1 am far from affect- 
ing to.deny, that I think there is a ſirikiog reſem- 
blance between Abitophel and Franklin, For this 
I hope, I am not to be blamed ; neither dol claim any 
merit in baying brought this reſemblance forward to 
public view ; becauſe the Doctor's character not 
having then. ſo manifeſtly. ſhewn itſelf as it has 
ſince done, all L can pretend to is, that the reſem- 
blance was hit on by anticipation. The mere fol 
pp ages of my! _ ee on 


y man 
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man in the-poraliel,-will be tonfidered: by alb impartial! 
readers as no mean proof that the likeneſs is more 
than ĩimaginary Jam free to: confeſs , I now ſee it 


ſtrongly ; and therefore; though I publiſſi the ſermon 
ſolely fot the ſake of the parallel which was original - 
ly intended; yet, in tranſcribing it ſor the preſs, I 
have been at no pains to ſuppreſs any of thoſe it's 
more prominent enge, e og ae ee 
cited the ſuſpicioo - ora dt ty 
Whenever nere PR 4 ves of in- 
tegrity as well as eapacity to write a proper hiſtory! 
of the American revolt, it will be no inconſiderable 
part af his taſit to aſcertain the true character of 
Dr. Franklin. Like the event, in which he took fo 
large u ſhare, he is O very differently ſpoken of by 
different parties · is ſo laviſnily praiſed by ſome, and 
 ſeveraly: condemned: by others. that even if we 
could obtain an exact knowledge af all that he did or 
fad, it would not be caſy to decide on his character : 
becauſe one of it's moſt ſtriking features was incon- 
ſiſteney: in his public 'charaQer, his words arid his 
actions were ever at variance with each other. L 
happen to have had many opportunities of bearing 
comments on his character, both from friends and 
ſoes; L have read Dr. Smith's Rhapſody, which he 
calls An Bulgin on Dr. Franklin; and alſo Mr. 
Wilmer's Memoirs; and the impreſſion they have 
Wee eee bude from! that which 
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las been oſten made on it by the contemplation of 
many other conſpienous public men; viz. that he 
probably was neither ſo very great nor ſo very bad a 
man as he has been deſeribed to be; and that J ſtill 
am of opinion, that the parallel between Ahitophel 
and him is as erat and apt as any in Plutarebh⸗- 
» Franklin's enemies, however bitter, have ſeldom 
been found ſo wanting in truth and juſtice as to 
deny him great merit in his philoſophical character : 
it was in Philadelphia chiefly, if not ſolely, and by 
his friends, that he was charged with having ſtölen 
from an Iriſh gentleman, of the name of "Aimer/ley, 
many of his uſeſul diſcoveries reſpecting electricity. 
How truly he was, or was not the diſcoverer of the 
electrical nature of lightning, I cannot, amid ſuch a 
termine: but common juſtice requires that I ſhould 
acknowledge, that, in his day; no man contributed 
more to excite and foſter a ſpirit for inveſtigation and 
experiment; and that he firſt effectually practiſed, 
what Lord Verulam firſt conceived and recommended, 
viz. the ſtripping philoſophy vf her uncouth ſcholaſtic 
garb; and rendering her the compariian and friend of 
all:orders'of men. ou 1935878009 whe iD" Rar: 
Tender and cautious as I am; and ought tobe, of 
bringing a charge of plagiariſm againſt a man who 
can no longer vindicate bimſelf, I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that though I certainly have oſten heard the 
allegation urged againſt Dr. Franklin in America, 
and _ it was (et ey as it now ſtands in this 
place 


2 . Re_R” 
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place ſdon aſter my hearing it in Philadelphia, from a 
gentleman. who: was well acquainted with both the 
parties, it muſt ſtrike every one as amounting almoſt 
to a direct reſutation of the charge, that Kmnerſley 
does not appear to have claimed any ſhare in a diſ- 
covery to which Dr. Franklin publicly avowed his 
own elaim. But this ſucceſsful plagiariſm; admitting 
it to have been one, is not the only inſtanee of its 
kind imputed to the Doctor. The idea of calming 
troubled waters, by pouring oil upon them, he might 
have ſound in Plutarch“. It is alſo: mentioned by 
Pliny . But if, as I ſuſpect, this idea alſo as ſug- 
geſted to our philoſopher by ſome preceding writer, 
tis, I think, moſt probable he had met with it in 
the following curious paſſage in the third . of 
Bede 8 DRE: of the Church of England.c e 21 
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„Ad hee de reliquis humoribus maxime pellueidum e kt oleum, 
quia plurimum in ſe habet dleris; cui rei certo id eſt argumento 
leritas ob quam omnibus innatat humoribus, ab are ſurſum elatum. 
Quin et in fluctus marinos {i inyergatur, tranguillitatem facit; non 
rentis ob lx vitatem eius inde delabentihus, (quod. Ariſtoteles pu- 
tayit,) ſed quia fluctus quovis humore ictus ſubſidat. Hoc oleq 
peculiare eft, quod ſplendorem et 8 in fundo aquz 
preſtat, acre humorem ner a Plot, Edit. Reitke, | 
tom. ix. p- 1 

+ Vide Flin. Nat, Faſt, lib, ij. g. 103. 1 5 Nag 
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&* gravity and ſincerity, and one who for his qualities 
c and truth was well eftcemed; was commiſſioned to 
go into Kent for Kanflede, King Eautoin s daugbier, 
«who, after her father's death, had been ſent thither 
in order to her eſpouſal with King Often. He was 
4 to travel hy land to Kent, but to return by ſea; on 
&« which account he addreſſed biſhop Aidan, heſeech- 
cc ing him to put up fervent prayers to God to ꝑroſper 
ce their voyage: The Biſhop gave them his bleſſing; 
c and having recommended them devoutly to the 
« protection of God, he alſo delivered ta LDita ſome 
f t jars of hallowed oil, ſayiing, I ſoreſee that, whilſt 
. « you are at ſea, a ſudden tempeſt will dme upon 
. you: remember to. caſt into the troubled! waters 
te the oil that I give you, and ſpeedily the tempeſt 
* ſhall be aſſuaged, the ſea be calmed, and you ſhall 
1 * have a pleaſant paſſage. All theſe things were 
« fulfilled according to the prophecy. At the be- 
cc ginning of the tempeſt, when the waves and ſurges 
* chiefly raged, the ſailors endeavoured in vain to 


« caſt anchor; but the ſtorm increaſed; and the 
9 &« wayes multiplied ſo faſt, that the veſſel was almoli 
7 4 filled with water, and nothing but immediate 
4 « death” preſented itſelf, In this diſtreſß the pricſt 
& had recourſe to the biſhop's directions, and took 
te the pot of oil, ſome of which he caſt into the ſea, 


« and the ſea was immediately calmed ; the ſun ſoon 
« after ſhone forth, and the ſhip proceeded, with a 


80 A en voyage. t the wy God, through 
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* the Spirit of prophecy, predicted the tempeſt ; and, 
te by the ſame Holy Spirit, i res ren 
« ſent, appeaſed the ſame. hb Aſt En SL 
Ita collection of Dr. Franklio's Miſocllaneous 
Pieces, publiſhed in London in 1779, there is i in p. 7a, 
(What is there called) A Parable agamft Perſocution, 
ſtrongly recommended by Lord Kaimes v. It had be- 
ſore been printed, again and again, in America; and 
was frequently quoted hy latitudinarians in religion; 
as a maſter- piece in it s way. Whatſoever be it's 
merit, or demetit, it is taken from a publication well 
known to Divines, intitled, Ie Liberty of Pro- 
phoſying,”. by Biſhop Jeremy Taglora-3 has 90 he 
Wande gens r 27 e „ or 
0 Stakes elde Hiſtory of Man 2 Ei 473. 1 
+ Ste Biſhop Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, foo, p. dr 
That theſe ſarmiſes of Franklin's plagiariſm- may not be con- 
fidered as quite vague affd unfounded; I will fubjoin his Parable 
ogainſt Perſecution 3 which Lord Kaimes (whoſe ideas of 
appear to have been at leaſt as liberal as thoſe of Dr. Franklin,) as 
well as Dr. Franklin's abiaſſed editors, feem to have regarded us an 
criginal, CNTR of SON d Pes Lou en TRE 
peR it to have been borrowed. 


„A PARABLE againſt PgRSECUTION;, in imitation of "EPI 
language.“ (Vide Franklin's Miſcellanegus Pieces, p. 72.) 
„AD it came to paſs, after theſe things, that Abraham fat in 

* the door of his tent, about the going down of the ſun. And behold 


© a man, bent with age, coming from the way of the wilderneſs leaning = 


« on his ſtaff ! And Abraham aroſe and met him, and ſaid unto him: 
Turn in, I pray thee, and waſh thy feet, and tarry all night ; and 
« thou ſhalt ariſe early in the morning, and go on thy way. And 
mn But Abraham 


« preſſed 
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F Abraham ſat at his tent door, according to his cuſtom,” waiting 
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> Of the Dodor's-political chern dial alone 
we are now called upon to contemplate, it is ſtill 


more difficult, as has already been acknowledged, to 


form an accurate eſlimate. Inconſiſtency is ſo ge- 


neral a trait in all human characters, that whenever 


J ſee, as I often do, an hiſtorian taking extraordinary 
pains to mn. J eannot but ſuſ- 
Ben Rn A 1 1E i nn D 119 1 pet 
= pref bia eee 
and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And 
<, when Abraham ſaw that the man bleſſed not God, he ſaid. unto 
4 bim, wherefore doſt thou not worſhip the moſt high God, creator 
6 f heaven and earth? And the man anſwered and ſaid, 1 do not 
© worſhip thy God, neither do 1 cl upon his name ; for I hare 
made to myſelf a God, which abideth always in my houſe, and 
* provideth me with all things, And Abraham's zeal was kindled 
* againſt the man; and he aroſe and fell upon him, and drove him 
« forth with blows into the wilderneſs. And God called unto 
Abraham, ſaying, Abraham, where is the ſtranger? And Abraham 
© anſwered-and ſaid,” Lord, he would not worſhip thee, neither 
« would he call upon thy name; therefore haye I driven him out 
n from before my face into the wilderneſs,” And God ſaid, Have ! 


_ © borne with him theſe hundred and ninety and eight years, and 


; pouriſhed him, and cloathed him, notyithſtanding. bis rebellion 
« againſt me; and couldeſt not thou, who art thyſelf a finger, bear 
6 with him one night? 

This parable, Dr, Franklin's ** 2 us, the Doctor fre- 
quently impoſed on his friends and acquaintance, (much to their 
credit in Scripture knowledge,) as a part of 2 chapter of Geneſis. 
The Doctor's talents for impoſition have never been queſtioned. The 
reader has now an opportunity of f Judging, _— _ he 1 or was 


pot, a Pore. 
Fron B ſhop Feremy role, . 
"eq end with : a tory, which I find in the Jews books: “When 


«ta 
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3 able to this ere his incon- 
„„ nr org t n . 
17 448; i 14 212 ie 9 
e hoceſpied an eld e 


« on; his ſtaff, weary with age and travel, comiag towards him, who, 
« was an hundred years, of age. He received bim kindly, walked 
« his f t, provided ſupper, cauſed him to fit down: but, oble 
« that the dd man eat; and prayed not, nor begged for a bleffing! 
— 4/7 aſked/him why he did not worſhip the God 
[The ald man told him, that he worſhipped the Fin 
« clp, ad, acknowledged, no other god. At which 
« Abraham grew ſo zealouſly angry that he thruſt the old man 
« out of his tent, and expoſed him to all the evils of he night, and 
«4 aq unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God 
« called to Abraham, and aſked him where the ſtranger was? 'He 

« replied, I thruſt him away, becauſe he did not worſhip thee. 
God anſwered him, I bave ſuffered him theſe hundred years, al- 
though he dionoured me: and couldeſt not thou endure him 
one night, and when he gave thee na trouble ? 

« Upon this, ſaith the a Abraham fetched him back again, 
* and gave him hoſpitable entertainment, and wiſe inftruRtion ; Ge 
+ and do thou likewiſe, pb chai rr * * 
God of Abraham 
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It is remarkable, that the firſt political exertions, 
(if we except his having written a political Hbel,) or, 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, Some paſquinades againſt 
4 the governors},” in which he eminently diſtinguiſn- 
ed himſelf, were for the 'purpoſe of converting a 
proprietary" government into a royal one. That the 
people would haye been benefited by adopting his 
plan may be granted : but it ſurely is extraordinary 
that he ſhould afterwards preſide as a republican go- 
vernor, over that very-province which he had proved, 
in the bett work he ever wrote f, could thrive and 
Compare this with the following Epitaph by « young Gentleman of 
Wee eee eee er 
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dane the n een 
king. 
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In the-affair of the Stamp Aci the duplicity of his 
character became till more manifeſt.» There is as 
good evidence as ſuch a caſe well admits of, that the 
idea of raiſing a revenue in America, by means of a 


fiamp duty, originated with him. He certainly ſpoke 


of ſuch an Act, as likely to take place, long before it 


actually did take place. With the promoters of the 


Stamp Act be had intereſt enough to procure the no- 
mination of two of the ſtamp - maſters notwithſtanding 
that in America he oppoſed the Act with all his might. 

Of any ſettled plan to overturn the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, at the beginning of the conteſt, the Doctor 
ſhould be acquitted. That had, for years, been 


formed h A junto in the Northern Colonies, who did 


not at firſt think him quite a proper man to be ia 
truſted with ſa important a ſeeret. 

It was the ſe eg language of a well-known nw 
Lawyer, now it the, head of the learned profeſſion, 
during his 
which is believed, by thoſe who beſt knew him, to 
have determined the Doctor. He never forgave the 
indignity. Lord Loughborough was out of his reach: 
but unfortunately the nation was en on * 
he wreaked his vengeance. - | | - 

It is faid there are letters yet 3 
other documents, which, it is ſuppoſed, muſt eonvinee 
the moſt partial of his admirers, of thaextreme(Eliſh- 
neſs of his politics, and the unappeaſable ranebur of 


before the Privy Council; 
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his heart. But it is much to be regretted, for. the 


fake of true hiſtory, that theſe letters and documents, 


together with much other important and authentic 
information concerning him, are in ſuch hands that 
there is little likelihood they ever can be made public. 
In this irritated and vindictive ſtate of mind be leſt 
England, and returned to America. It was ſaid at 
the time, that the moment he ſet his ſbot on ſhore 
be drew his ſword. This was done to ſhew the peo- 
ple in what temper he returned to them. But, in 
their reception of him, there were no appearances of 
that ardour of affedtion which they afterwards ſo 
officiouſly diſplayed. This (coolneſs was attributed 
to their then ſuſpecting that he could be true to no 


cauſe ; and that, therefore, if he then joined the ad- 
voeates for hoſtilities, it would too probably be with a 


view of betraying them. He was much affected by 
theſe ſuſpicions ; and for ſome time he heſitated to 
which party he ſhould finally attach himſelf.” For 
ſundry days this point was warmly debated between 


- himſelf and two near and dear friends who are ſtill 
Ring, and who, it is hoped, will leave behind them, 
if it ſhould ſtill be thought right to forbear publiſhing 


in their life-time, ſome account of this and iber in- 
tereſting tranſacti on. 
Reſentment prevailed: every other ment Was 


parried ; but it was impoſſible to eradicate from his 
mind his ſtrong ſenſe of the indignity dene bim in 

Mr. Wedderburne's pointed ſareaſms. It was ſome 
| W gained the entire confidence of bis 
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doinitepnon'” bet at laſt he became the chief ſupport 
of their cauſe, His partiſans, who are not a few, will 
probably conſider it as a compliment, that, to Dr. 
Franklin, more than to any other one man that can 
be named, do we owe the loſs of America. 
There was a littleneſs and a meanneſs of mind in 
his paltry ſneer, when, on the diſmemberment of the 
empire, he obſerved, that the world had now a prac- 
tical: demonſtration of the way by which a great empire 
might be reduced 1d a ſmall one. He had formerly 
written a ſmall treatiſe with that title. Of the fame 
caſt was his making a point of ſigning the prelimi- 
naries of peace in the ſame coat which he wore. when 
be was uffronted at the bar of the Privy Council. 
Dr. Smith, in his Eulogium, aſſerts, from his own 
knowledge, that Dr. Franklin believed in divine r- 
velation : but of the particulars of his faith" he bas 
not condeſtended to give us any intimation. I no- 
where recollect any teſtimonies in his own writings 
in favour of any particular religion; and few w iſ any, 
much in favour of religion in general. All that Dr. 
Smith quotes, as to a belief of a future ſtate, and of 
the illumination of his mind, might have been ſaid 
of Socrates: and at any rate, if, in what Dr. Franklin 
has written, nothing is ſaid againſt Chriſtianity, it 
ſhould alſo be attended to, that nothing is adyanced in 
it's behalf; I cannot find a ſingle ſentiment or ex- 
preſſion in his works to contradict the opinion, very 
commonly: entertained, of his having been 4 Def. 
This the marquis de Chuſtellur, or rather his trani- 
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lator, exultingly informs us is the prevalent religion 
of the principal inbabitants of the Southern parts of 
America. In Europe it is called Nhileſaphy; and it 
was this latitudinarianiſm in religion which (this 
writer adds with fur too much truth) contributed in 
no ſmall degree to the American Revolution. 

The admirers of Dr. Franklin, who find it-neceflary 
to deſend his character, (as the murderers of Charles]. 
are defended,) not ſo much for his ſake, as for the 
fake of the cauſe which he ſo effectually promoted, 
unable to deny that theſe plagiariſms are palpable, 
content themſelves with inſiſting on their infigniti- 
cance. I am far from wiſhing to make more of them 
than what they are. Be it praiſe or diſpraiſe to tread 
in a path already chalked out for him, it would be 
till more caſy to ſhew that even in bis political 
character Franklin was not an original. He was 
the humble and even ſervile imitator, not only of 
Abitophel, but of Catiline and his conſpirators. In 
his ſucceſs alone, in dying in peace, and in being 
ranked among the nnen a e he is 
without a tian * | 


The aeg lads: i written nl the 
Rev. Mr. Odell of New Jerſey, then a miſſionary and 
a loyaliſt, but now employed in a reſpectable civil 
| Ration in New Brunſwick, ſeem. happily to deſcribe 
both the merits and demerits of Dr. Franklin's cha- 
racer, and therefore do him more than poetical 
juſtice. _ were inſcribed on a EO” 

ht. whic 
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which was. meds in the form of av urn, invented by vn 
the Doctor ; and ſo contrived, n 1 
of aſcendivg, deſeenged : = | — = 
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Lnoteib, and Iſrael. nee il , be in nobellion, 
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UnsrriLEDNES andandeadines.of opinion 

on points that are merely ſpeculative, and-fachtss, it is 

probable, may ever continus to/adinit of debate, arc 
net, perhaps, of much moment. But, in queſtions 
which concern effetitial intereſts,” and iti” which, truth, 
if diligently and faithfully fapght for, men he ſound, 


there even inllecifion js, dangerous. but emos is guilt. 
On ſuch topics it is every, man's. duty carefully to 


I ® This Diſcourſe is by way: of Anfiver4 on Sermon, on the ſame 
. tert and ſubject, J! 


W 1775. | 
| (3 1 #4 * 0 ſettle 
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Eile bis Hitk f ah when it is'fb ſettled, LS 0 &qu 
bis duty to 50% ln Fat torrboirr wivering. Moſt 
all does it concern thoſe, whoſe office it is 10 fu 1 
others” to take” good cite that tbemtblees be wel! F 
inſtructed. The miniſters of religion ſhould remem⸗- 
ber, that it is as much their duty to enlighten mend 
underftaridings, is it is to improve their morals. 12 
ee faid Chriſt to his Apoſtles, 
to preferve mankind from the corruptiotis of vice and 
immorality : and ye ure alſo; the myo. of 0 World; 10 
jnſorm and edify the worlxd. Ang 
Among the ſervanits of religion, it might be hoped, 
none could be foutid who would oppoſe the intereſis 
of religion 3 nor, among the Sons of the Church, 
any one adverſe to the doctrines of the Church. But 
they are not all Iffuel, tho art of Hue; #eirber, be- 
canſe they are the ſerd of Abraum, are they all children. 
There is 4 ęrnerution that curſetbh their father, ani 
doth not blefs their mother. Ye are clean, but not all, 
ſaid our bleſſed Lord even of the Apoſtles ; for, be 
lnew who'fbonld betray bim. A worldly temporiſing 
ſpirit is too apt to mingle itſelf in things, and with' 
men, of all deſcriptions and characters. This ſpirit, 
as heretoſore has been the caſe, is now again unhappily 
zone forth in great force among the people of the 
Colonies; not ſparing even the Sanctuary. For, 
among thoſe who ſerve: at the altar, we find many 
who, calling themſelves the children of light, reſolve, 
in their generation, to be wiſer than the children of . 
415 There are many, whoſe ſole aim is to recon- 
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cile their religion with their worldly intereſt, WY to 


make the ſervice of b geg 4ut 


Mammon. 
In times of ſo i 3 it mat be 
confeſſed, that the part to be taken by a plain clergy- 


man (hom the laity have been taught to ſuſpecc, 


and his brethren; are almoſt afraid to on,) is not a 
point of eaſy determination. Conſcious (as I am) 
that, with ſo many and great advantages in our 
hands, it would be hard to ſay where there could be 


* any real ſtrength againſt us, if we were not ourſelves 


one againſt another, and rendered our adverſaries 
ſtrong hy our weakneſ&—conſciqus that when the 
ſhepherds of Iſrael are divided, and at variance one 
with another, the ſheepalſo muſt needs err and. fray— 
and conſcious alſo, that, unleſs it ſhalb pleaſe God in 
his mercy to do more for us than we. ſeem to be diſ- 


poſed to do for ourſelves, we ſhall continue to bite 


and devour one another till we be conſumed, all 1 
can reſolve on for myſelf is, not ſarther to endanger 
the peace of the Church by any vain and unprofitable 
queſtions, and contentions, and firrvings. But when | 
ſee, as I now do, that, by holding -my. peace; and for- 
bearing to with/and. to his face a brother in error, as 

St. Paul withſtood St. Peter at Antioch, the pesoe of 
the Church, if it is preſerved at all, muſt be preſerved 
at the expence of it's purity, I next reſolve, after 1be 
example of. John Baptiſt, conſlantly 10 ſpeak the truth, 
boldly to rebuke vice, and patiently to _fuffer for ile 


truth's l, ö 1 hope 1 am not fame hope L 
| | ſeel 


run % IAE A1 AN mA, We. 4% 
bel a becoming reſpect and deſerence for the op- 
nions of men diſtinguiſhed by their genius, ' their 
learning, or their ſtation: yet I am not infenſible of 
the indignity offered to literature, and tho diſſervice 
done to religion, when'aoktiowledyet ' ſtholars'and- 
dignified clergymen' ſo far forget theihſdlves as to 
become ſophiſts, and to Turn afide unto vain jangling. 
As à man, and as a friend, I may feet and allow that 
though # brother bas indeed flipped in hir ſpeeth, yet 
it may not have been from bis heart : but, as a Divine, 
I canriot help recolleQing'what one of the mot emi- 
vent of bur order Tong ago declared, "that he who 

« teaches others to fin, is worſe that e 0 omni 
« the crime. He that writes treaſon in a book, 0 

« preaches" ſedition in à pulpit; and perſuades it tc 
* the people, is the greateſt traitor and incendi iary*.” 

' When a man of letters, heedlels of the true 1 95 
of his character hen a man of genius, ungratefy LR. 
Heaven for that precious boon—when an ambaſſa 
of Chrift, unmindful of thi facred duti es of wi biy ot 
calling, baſely proftitutes al theſe diſtinguiſhed privi- I- 
leges, by walking eraftily, and becoming 3 2 wen 
ime-ſeryer==when men orifing from. cee 
ſpeak perverſe things, to draw way. 10 85 les "after 
(bem, it would be to partake of their . fin, if gren one. 
of the loweſt of the ſervants of God 10 got, on nic, O 
an ocealion 1, know that there i is 4 time to. Nr et 
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e ane me te lg homer. For a ſheep forſtvay, 
it is a onder but for! a ſhaperdi nat to wander 
8693 but ta lead away his flock ſrotm tbe 

e green, paſtures and- comfortable waten of divine 
F truth, 19; the. dry andi harram deſerts-of human in- 
entiop, cannot but be: as ſhameful 2s it in dan. 
£ grrows#,”. .1{ there, he any ft pulpit caſuiſtry f, 

ct am other eafuiſtry, which; can, vipdioate, ſych a 
conduct. I am contented, ta; be npacquaigted with 
| trick ü 10 W W £1990 ; * nl on 1 

| It gapnot, be neceſarg, now, to inform. you. of the 

4 Wbich has ſuggeſted theſe refeQigns, My 

toxt is familiar. to pu; not; that 1 ſaſpgd. you t 

have. read a ſermgn. on this text, preaęhed at Cheſter, 

bout the. beginning. of this century, by. the tru) 
| and ious, Mr. Henry; but becauſe. you 
bare lmely, ſeen it plaged, (nat, perhaps, without ſane 

4 fry, . at the head of a ſermon lately printed. in 

Iz which has been, diſperſed, among 50. 

np. common. induſtry. The objedt : of. Mr, 

Phe an n was ta e the ſeparation of 

5 5 E in ade from. the HAR 
ihment was. not ſchiſmatical, 8: 

bein Smith i is $i Ko — — 

ventions, inſurtections, and inilitary, enrolments 
which ar how become general in this, country ;_ and 
which, "if (ii contradictian to his ſurmiſes) f they ter- 
minate in rebellion, as many beſides a s now Wit 
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fervor (en which I nE proptl0 to mike ſome tes 
marks) has been my particular Med hat X is mob 
long! fine T eber HEd —— him on theſe 3 
reſpectirg v then proſeſſed to think 

N and ab every true bm ef the Church & 
England mut abways think, «becauſe it is impoffible 
« any" obe of dür eotmianion” ſhoulck de 1 
without fit eon, bd religibn #27 and 

as you ſarthet Mart thut 1 uch now fiſt imer 
by ine fermon itfelf (weh in ſfugular fle dr 
Fiendfhipy be bas Bath planſeat to ſvad me , AA p 
ſent ſom the abeho ot his having chinged” his 
opinions whatever your judgtnent of the ſermon may 
de, you win at beuſt allow" that: I hate wnaνẽůe be 
furpriſedi Were it only ſpom our avowed! enemies 
that we received ſuch diſdourteſies w might better 
bear them ; but hen they come. from cam,. 
1 ride; 1 familiar Fried, it is impoſnblet hot to feet 
ſuch uuesch of frdendtnip with aggravated poignaney. 
Witti but eommon juſtice this tert they, inſtead os 
an enedragement to revolt, he made b ,n tc 
the better irtẽrbſts of religion and lvynlty Huh. 
not, you ſoreſde that ire is wy'intcation/to makes qhhy 
uſe of it God forbidthat I fi6ald not Golferw 


bd that, bee od Aa of wege witha 
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. #hat I may ba. able, by ſound, defirine; bath 0 exbort 
and convince. the; gainſayers.; I. find my commiſſion, in 
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P 
of God deceiffully, and jeach things which. I out 301 
In me ſuch , prevaxication | would. be. as unwiſe 8 in 
any man it „ — 
is to lead em captive with 1 
wiſdom, Lean hope to merit your attentſon _— 
bolding faſt, the faithful cvurd which I hape been taught, 


terms no leſs. appoſite. than they are firong,, in the 
ſecond chapter of the Prophecy, of Esckiel. The 
agents of faction cry. aloud and ſpare. not; Are the 
Kiends of order and good government the only per- 
ſons whom ſilenae becomes ) (Why. ſhould I be diſ 
eduraged hy the; conſciouſneſs” of ny on inſeriority ? 
The eauſe which I defend is the cauſe of God and 
if God be: far me; it is of but little moment who may 
be agaiaſt me. The blaſt of rums born from the 
mouth pf a ptieſt aſſerting the. faith, was ſufficient to 
level the walls of Jericho. And faith; if I have it, 
Volt een ap ey, as it did thoſe of the ſervant. of 
dur city, I. may alſo ſee that hey that be with us ure 
more thon'thoſe that are againſt 1. By the bleſſing 
of Godꝭ then; I reſalye that I will not, Ike thp/courtly 
propheis of Judah, ſpeal Smooth rings, and propheſy 
deceit but, with Iſaiah, Mer tbe ner, 
Hains d the houſe of dgeeb their fins, (itt i 
' Your ſuffering, and (permit me to add) your 
fit W ay er 
lt J 440 both 
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— — altar is oy 
altar, and one minjſte; dee eee eee 
to degry; what another 
wh ary e e ge 
eee ET 
un; Jou ought .conſcientioully. to be 


eareful.to fallen no, preacher farther than be hupſel 
allows zh faith gf his Church. It vill indeed = 
ang] Pieve mes morg thay I am willing io own, if, ig 
thys chooſiag whom, you. will abandon. and whom | 
you mill attend. you ſhould dejermine to forſake your 
pariſtyprigſt, and pariſh, chureb · Eyery thing that] can, 
datarprevent.aty I am bound to de, and will, do. with . 
pleaſurg y but to ſay; that rebellion is not rebellion, i 

20 pin my payer than it {9 col te fret, and 
ſweat puter. I , belp lamenting, that 
1 let 40. preach, tg: you vecelliry, rather than 
"grceglles, dermapy;: hut Ae with rer 
flecting, that, in giving advice, (bi gh is dos ret 
end de re e e, that the 0 
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lr of words Tedpdble — defmtiön. 
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e Colon b tie to = and Gad 
ad = — Mamuffehr; Whottf fond 3 gen 
lots ot d 17 7 Sith ue Ahe; "ae ful. 
| _—_ of ieb8 was Not left tome to chooſt 
groutid on whith 105 to meet t reedb 
Seen Fam wall Cottentetl; however! It it 
mould be thet whith Bb HHHIIF bas Choſen! Fron 
his fame text T'how Undertükt to m/ you; that thers 
do tribes and an Half were" dt Tafpedted of Bao: 
Gti "46 rebeth6n"a1 Itopitfibr Without reaf0ht } and 
that the Pahall&t"betivecn Hemi tick us is bt, bn this 
. account, leis Scr thun D. Vinith muß pofecf it was in 
fhie way thit hie Arch it. de Baie nt eee eee, 
The vatidls Midontentl ufd m of the 
children of iber weer — Tnobh. As 4 


e, they"were, proverbildfy, Ju Abt r4- 
is. Nos Joubt, heath, fe the" lk of the 
yorld, meg them were MO I IPO OED There 
is reaſon fo believe That” the” tribe "bf Riilben” was 
eminently refractory. Fords, Boilie, __ 
men of rengwn ( (as, the e Script Ires call than i their 
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was an oppoſition. to Church and State,) were all of 
them the deſendants of Reuben. Indeed commen- 
tators have remarked, that: nothing great is re 
cotded of this tribe in Scripture,” Perhaps the 
laboured under ſome original taint, as having ſprung 
(not ſrom the heautifud amd twell-fauotred: Rochel, 
but) from he tender - eyed Laab. And certainily their 
bimſelf; by going in unto Bilbub, bis father's concubins, 
could reflect. no eredit an his poſterity. - 80 that, 
notwithſtanding bis prerogative, as being the firſt 
born, namely, th excellency of Jignuty and the excellensy 


of power, (which means that, aceording to the Jewiſh 


polity, be was entitled to a double portion of bis far 
ther's \efiate; the priefihood and the kingdom) he 
ſorfeited them all. and was reduced to a level wii 

the reit of his brethren. This might have been en- | 
pected ſrom tha prediction. of Jacob of Reuben he 
prophefied that he would be fable ar mater was 
it then to be wondered at that be did unt excel? The 
double: portion ta which, hy bis birth, he was entitled; 
was transferred by: Jacob himſelf to Joſeph and bis 
tons. Nor did bis puniſhment: end with | bis lis 
it was viſited upon hia poſterity; for, the Tingrleu 
was eſtabliſhed, not in the tribe off Reuben, hut in 
that of Judah; and it is remarkable thut the prople 
of this tribe o Reuben were the firſt who were dar- 
ried, away into captivity: by Tiglath- Pileſer. Nations 
anti communities, as ſack, can. experience only tem- 
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therefore, that theſe continual viſitations on this tribe 
were not ſent without reaſon. If we may preſume 
0 conjecture hat this reaſon was, it muſt have been, 
decauſe they nen to e _ Yorefathers 


Has fet vi their bears ui, and whoſe ene, 


Sleddfaft with G. 

.» Whether it was that they. Nil Fr 
Pre under theſe ſignal marks of diſpleaſure inflicted 
on them as a people, or that it was owing to their 
natural reſtleſſneſs of mind; or whether indeed (as 
being a people no ways diſtinguiſhed for their zeal 


and fortitude in the regular pub of duty) they were 


more than uſuaſly diſcouraged by the evil por. 


which the ſpies had juſt brought of the land and the 


people which they had gone to ſearch; the biſtory 
has not recorded. But no ſooner did theſe: children 
of Reuben, with the children of Gad, ſee the land of 
Jazer, with the land of Gilead, ſuitable to their pur- 
poſes as à ſettlement, than they petitioned that it 
might be given to thein as a poſſeſſion. The requeſt 
would, perhaps, at any time have been unreaſon- 
able; but, at the jundturè in which it was made, it 
vn particularly ill-judged. A ſmall and inconſider- 
able people as the whole congregation at that time 


nations which lay around them, it certainly would 


have been impolitic in them to have weakened them- 
ſelves ſtill more by a diviſion of their ſtrength. The 


planting of almoſt a ſourth part of their whole body 
ON Foy; , vet ot 7 | \ | | ut 
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policy, even if they had not alſo. charged themſelves 
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in a ſituation. in which, in the nature of things, they 


could not conſiderably, if at all, have added to tho 
aggregate power of the nation, muſt bave been bad 


with the maintenance of theſe their ſeparated hre- 
threo. But, whether they did well or ill in making 
the demand, I certainly ſee no relinquiſhment of any 
privileges propoſed by the ſeceders, but ſuch as would 
have heen incompatible with their divided fituation, 
and perſectly uſeleſs to them. If it had been other- 
wiſe, the deprivation was, on their part, voluntary ; 
and therefore it may be ſuppoſed they thought and 
expected that ample nnn mo on 
in ſome other way. 

| Moſes appears to ks ah" reſented. this 
very ſelfiſh application, made at ſo unſuitable a time; 
by this increaſe finful men. It could not but be 
dictated, as he intimates it was, by ſome remains of 
that ſame ſour Jeaven of diſobedience which had ac- 
tuated their fathers; when, in the caſe of the ſpies, 
they too diſcouraged the bearis of the children of Iſrael. 
This impatience: to be put in poſſeſſion of their in- 
beritance ſavoured not a little of a diſtruſt 'in God, 
who had expreſsly enjoined that the land ſbould be 
divided by lot. It was, morcover, unkindneſs in the 
extreme, and ingratitude to the other tribes, who had 
juſt defeated Show king ef the Amorites, "and'Og' the 
king of Baſhan; formidable powers in the country in 
queſtion, and whom theſe two tribes and an half 
could never fingly have reduced. In the confidence 
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of being ſecure in What they Withed"to bpfüdlet as 
their own immediate and excluſive intereſt, they ſeem 


dot to have cared what might become of theſe by 
whom they had been mirvellouſly Belped, Much was 


yet to be done, and many fierce nations ſtill to be 
ſubdued; before the other trĩbes ebuld come into the 


quiet poſſeſion of the land Beyond” Jordan. Was 


this a time for any one part of the whole people to 
ſhrink/ from the common cauſe, and to think of ſet- 
ting up for tbemſelres ' They could never have 
thought of it, had they not (to uſe the words of an 


eloquent and moſt excellent writer “) been of ſo 


* ignoble and diſingenuous tempers as that, forget- 
« ful of the Land of Promiſe, and iotent only on the 


<« commodity of their cattle; they could have con- 


g tented themſelves to have been part of the herd, 
and have become like the beaſts that periſh.“ 


Well migh. their meek Leader be incenſed at their 


want of public ſpirit, and ſhurply aſk them, What, 
Jha you brethren go to war, and ye fit here ? 

\ Nevertheleſs, that he might ill the people, as Caleb 
had juſt before done, with 4 fof# and a fayourable 
anſwer, he prudently agreed to leave the matter on 
the footing on which they themſelves, on ſecond 


and better thoughts, had juſt, put it; namely, that 


they ſhould firſt go over Jordan, armed, with the reſt 
of the children of lirael, to ſubdue the land there alſo ; 
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able ocld have been; propeſeck.r Ryrm the two-tribes - 
and an half muſti have; boen glachoſ zn 
of atonirig for their laſt in ftence aſ ai 


i en 


an * original. contra. # N The whole 
people of: Ifrdel; alone had 3 title da the country in 
queſtios, hy. virtuos oft a firſt grant Fot their fore. 

former. cecupants.; Of counſe, Moſes; had the 
ble 2nd. excluſive right to give and grant it in any 
Tannen which be thought paper, that us not con- 
rary to the diredions of God: 


e gut 'not- the-land la poſefion: by vbeir on 
fweord, "noirher' wa: it their own arm thas helped them. 
Avedingly+* the tertns of ſpttlement “ are 46 
iveredy not in the cautious Ryle of a o6tittuftor; hut 
whh all the authority f one wii has n night to die- 
tate aud to-commend."- Ant it requires 50 wmmO 
bd 01, ogg uli of D eien 212: 
nde 8 Dr. Smicl's Bero n Ri £91426 
. 8 | {kill 


kill to ſind cut hb the free giſt of Moſts to theſa 
tw; tribes and an half eam o e under the idea of a 
ſtipulated reward ſor ſervioes; ſervices which he had 
à right to command, and which they could not have 
refuſed without a flagrant breach of duty. Strg du 

A ſenſe of common danger, ang a ſad due Ron of 
comtnon calamities, had now keptthis extravrdinary 
People, longer thaw uſual; mindſul of the true prin- 
eiples of their government ;- and obedient to God, 
and his ſervatt Moſes. Such conduct 660M: not 
fail to produce it's proper effects. In dae time lere 
flood not a man of all ibrir enemies. before them; und the 
Lord gave them refs round about, according #0 lt that he 
feare' to their fathers, | To find their labburs at laſt 
erowned with ſo happy an iſſue, was à Meſſing 
which might well ezeite their warmeſt gratitude. 
Accordingly we find, with pleaſure, that they did 
make this very proper uſe of their ſucoeſſes : the 
whole congregation! of the children of Iſrael aſſembled 
together at [Shiloh] and ſet up the tabermutle:of the 
corgregetion:there. | This done, it naturally and very 
properly ſollowed, that they ſhould attend tothe ſet- 
tlement.of their temporal eſtate. And as there fiilt 
remained ſeven tribes which had not received their 
inheritance, Joſhua (who, had now- ſueceedec Moſes 
in the command) gave, orders. {or the cheoſing of 
three men 'out of each tribe, who, ere to. g ihren 
the land, ang to deſcribe it: that lots might he gaſt for 
their reſpective parts. No diſputes appear to have 
ariſen in the adjuſtment aſ this difficult byſinefs. On 
f | the 
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e contrary, the people were fo well ſatisfied with - 
Joſhuals paternal care over them, that they after - 
wards allotted; him an inberitance among them. 

With great prudence he laid out i cities of refuge, 

and alſo made ample proviſion ſor the Levites : 
hence, all that remained to be done was, that gb 
Reubentes and the Gadites and the half tribe of Ma- 
naſſab, who had faithſully tept all tbat Moſes the ſer- 
vant of the Lord had commanded them, ſhould. be ſent 
back unto tbe land of their poſſeſſion, which Moſes 
had given them on the other fide Jordan. In not 
forbearing to rebuke thoſe committed to his charge, 
when they deſerved rebuke, Moſes bad approved 
himſelf worthy of being beloved ef God and men. 
Joſhua followed his good example, by being equally. 
careful to beſtow blame where blame was due, and 
and an half with a very honourable teſtimony of their 
good conduct; together with a maſt ſolemn, affec- 
tionate, and judicious charge reſpecting their future 
behaviaur ; and no mean ſhare of the profits of their 
mutual . warfare, even much riches, with very much. 
catile, and filver, n a val, and * won, _- 
much rajment. '. 

Pe eng CONE 542 that, we foe. this littls 
Colony juſt on the point of fitting. down, under the 
ving of a Parent State, in their new plantation; with 
al their flocks. and their herds. around them, and 
cattle upon a thouſand bills. For, is diſtrict was, 
alſo literally a land of hills and vallies; and it was 
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Which is ſo often «mentioned 04q the Soripture as 
having bed celebrated for it's fat-bulls, ad well as for 
it's ſtately oaks. © No people could poffibly: have a 
ſairer proſpedt of \happintets ::forp in addition to all 
the groat natural advantages of a-fertile diſtrict, they 
were {till to temain afider a theoeratic- form of go- 
vernment. It is true they were of neoeſſity to be 
further removed from the Ark; but it muſt have 
been their on fäult, if, "notwithſtanding that dif- 
advantage; they were further from God. 
it would have been range, if, after ſuch . 
af it, they had not been penetrate with a ſtrong 
ſenſe bf the Divine goodneſs; ard ſtill more range, 
if feelitig the full foroe of ſuch impreſſions, their 
gratitude had tot prompted them to take their ac- 
knowledpmetit of it public. This appears to have 
been their own ſehtiment 3 for, when hey came unts 
the botdets of Jordan,” that ure in tht land of Canaan, 
ey built there an altar by Jordan, à great altar to ſet 
4%. Tt was erected not only as'a"monument of their 
gratitude; but that it might be a memorial to all ſuc- 
eveding' ages, that, although they were now'about to 
be divided from the reſt of the tribes, yet they were 
ſtill true Iſraelites, and meant to remain ſo; and, of 
courſe, that (if 1 thay be permitted to adopt a modern 
formulaty' of expreſſion) they were entitled to all the 
| liberties; franchiſes, and immunities, “ to all intents 
zd purpoſes; as if they had been bona 7 
on the other fid&of the a bw 
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bb Gesbon of an altar, however, upon any o- 
eaſtön, was ſo novel a piocidure' in dt, "that we 
are not to wonder, if, in thoſe days, when motions of 
ne church were as regular and uniform as the orbits 
deſcribed by the planets, it appeared to the tribe who 
remained” behind as a phenomenon hardly leſs ex- 
traordinary than it would now be to ſee a ſecond ſun 
in the firmament. This altar was indeed az altar of 
witneſs, and not an altar of ſacrifice : but, till it was 
ſv explained, it could not fail to excite ſuſpicions | 
that thoſe who raiſed it were about to abandon the 
true God. They had been expreſsly warned to zake 
beed not to offer their burnt-offerings in every place 
which they ſaw, but in the place only which the Lord 
ſhould chooſe, in one of the tribes. And, as though the 
violation of this ſtrong prohibition had not been ſuf- 
ficient, this new altar was (like thoſe dedicated to 
Pagan deities) an Bigb one to ſee to; whereas it was 
ordered that an altar erected to the ſervice of God 
ſhould not exceed three cubits in height, and to be 
without fleps. It is not ſufficient to render an action 
good, that our intentions are good: pruderice, as well 
as piety, requires that we ſhould a}fain even from ap- 
pearances of evil, It would well haye become, and 
indeed it was the duty of, theſe forty thouſand ſepa- 
rated Iſraelites to have apprized: their brethren of 
Canaan of their motives and deſigns in erecting this 
altar; as it might have occurred to them, that their 
taking the ſteps they did, without the privity of the 
other tribes, could hardly fail to excite unfayourable 


1 appre- 
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apprehenſions. They ought to have reflected, that 


they were liable to ſuſpicions on the ſcore of former 


delinquencies: ſor, to be ſuſpected even when they 
are innocont, is a tax which tranſgreſſors muſt always 


expect to pay. They might alſo have reflected, that 


times of quietneſs and peace are too oſten the fore- 
runners of commotions and internal broils; juſt as 


earthquakes are ſaid to be uſually preceded by. an un- 


uſual ſerenity and ſlillneſs in the air *. Mankind 
bave eyerywhere and always been prone to be re- 


| fractory, and to oppoſe power: and all biſtory 


abounds with in ſtances to ſhew, that, when communi- 
ties no longer bave a common enemy from without, 
they are too apt to vent their ill humours one upon 


another, and ſo to raiſe up enemies from among them- 


ſelves, | Thoſe who are governed are always ready to 
ſet themſelves- againſt thoſe who govern . This is 
more; eſpecially the caſe with thoſe g of the com- 


Dig The TEE, clrcuttliancts if the Colonies, before their laſt fatal 
breach with this country, are admirably deſcribed by Lord Cla- 
rendon, where he ſpeaks of the ſingular felicity of the times before 
the grand rebellion. They were. juſtly looked upon as the gar- 
« den of the world: and they enjoyed the greateſt calm, and the 
« fulleſt meaſure of felicity, that auy people in any age, for ſo long 
« A time together, have ever been blefſed with, to the wonder and 
Bb forges omen Ts 10 
the Rebellion, val. i. Bro. p. 74, et ſeq. · NA 
na Shue 6 . 
@ There is in every people, naturally, ſomething of a malignant and 
peeviſh temper againſt thoſe who govern them, &e,%—Plutarch. 
- Pracepta gerendæ 2852 Edit. Reilke, $50, tom. ix. p. 239. 
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butt tat are at a diftance from the ſeat of governs 
ment, ſachs eolonies; in the very frame and con- 
ſutution of which a principle of revolt ſeems to be 
interwoven.” All theſe conſiderations made againſt 
the two tribes and an half. It does not, then, appear 
to have been either raſh or ungenerous in the — 
ing tribes, on ſo fair a ground, to have ſuſpected 
that ſuch conſequences might. now overtake' their 
brethren as did / afterwards befall Uzziah; wboſe 
heart, "oben be tous Hrung; vas lifted up 10 bis own 
defiruBion. In ſuch a conjuncture, it was not more 
lawful ſor them to obey the (expreſs: command of 
God *, and to gather themſelves together at Shiloh, to go 
to war dgainft them, than it was prudent. For, © int 
« treaſons and mutinies (ſays a great writer) wiſe 
gtateſmen find it ſafeſt to kill the ſerpent in the 
deggz; as a ſpoonſul of water may quench that fire 
« at firſt, which afterwards eos — 
ce abate.” WON: + 3H WAVE. Ut] Tn 2 

For this conduct, however, wee whole Sonjrags 
tion are "now ſtigmatiſed with the appellation” of = 

* zealots.” If by this term the author of the ſermon 
means to charge them with being actuated either by 
an unneceſſary or an unjaſtifiable zeal, the proptiety 
of it's application to them is denied They thought 
(and certainly not without reaſon) that their brethren 
were either ſetting up altar againft altar, to worſhip 
the Lord in another place and manner that he had 
appointed, or were falling into. idolatry. In either 


5 * Sec Deut. xii, ver, 13. | 4 Bp: Hyll: * _ 
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caſe, it was their duty to vindicate the lag of God, 


leſt, by forbcarivg to puniſh the diſobedient few, they 
ſhould bring down his wrath apon the whole, congrege- 
tion. When, in a better ſtate of things, their;bre- 


thin? had deſeryed commendation, and reward, hey 


had not been backward. to beſtow them: it, s, 
therefore, now; ſtill more incumbent on aerte n 


| renne and ſtrictly juſt. ego ot tr 


That the people regulaty.affeambleg at Shilgbwero 
3 and even zealous iu a cauſe which they 
believed to be the cauſe of God and their country; it 
would be doing them much wrong to deny 3,and. that 
a writer, who. has very different principles and pur- 


poſes to promote, ſhould diſapprove of ſuch, zee! *, 


is perhaps no more than might naturally be expected. 
But, had it been only for. the ſake; of ſaving appear- 
ances, ſome praiſe might have been beſtowed on 
them. for that true ſpirit of candour, moderatign, and 
charity, by which their ac was regulated. Firſt 


appearances,/ were certainly not in favour of their 


pbrethren: but recollecting, poſſibiy, (What is well 


exprefied by a writer of qur o that © to beflow to 


| wrath is to. make haſte to heaven; and alſo that 
C5 Sony anſwer might not only break down an altar, 


but (according to Solomon). break ib very hongs, they 
would not proceed to extremities. till they. had fr 
ſent a ſolamn. embaſly to the ſuſpected tribes, - By 
theſe means an opportunity vas given them of vindi- 


184i is godd to be neiltnſly affited always in 4 good thing" 
Galat. iv. vets 18, f tr. 5% i 36574 936 * 8 
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or if not, vf sckbowlodgiug their error, and promiſe | 
ing to atome ſor it ya mote dutifal-deportment- in 
utues, ¶ Phe tentper of Phinehas, in the diſcharge of 
his commiſſion,. wes of a piece with that of the per- 
ſons who ſent him; full of piety difintereſtedneks, 
and bene volence. He could not deſand, but he en- 
deayoured to palliate, the conduct againſt ich he 
was commiſſioned to remonſtrate. ibu lad o your 
peut, ſays he to the two tribes and an half, be 
unglean; then paſs ye over ue vb dung & ub poſeſſok 
of the Lord, miberain the Laras ' tabernacle - develleth, 
and take. poſſeſſion, among us > but 'rebe}- not again the 
Lord, nor rebel a gaiaſ u, in bndiuing you an altar, be. 
ide the altar of the Loni d . hp 5 
Happily this was an era in which virtue and good 
ſenſe were not wholly Rifled' by this paſſions / and pre- 
judices of party. Inſtesd of cany: ußbraidings for 
their having been unjuſtly fuſpectock y inſteack of an 
equivocal and evaſive anſwer, ſuch as a harrom po- 
licy migbt have ſuggeſted 7infiead of replyibg hy terri 
minations, which (whether well or ill fogndett) would, 
in ſuch a ſtate of things; moſt likely have-made what 
was already bad much wore, theia two tribes and an 
half are careſul only, with a moſt exemplary- ingenu- 
ouſneſd, and an honeftardov;; toaſſert their itiocenocq; 
as theꝝ do in the text: Te Lori Gau aß gods, the Laru 
God of gods; be knoweth, and Ifradl he ſbul k, of it 
be in rebellion againſt our Parent State, er aodtonf- 
greſfion againſt * Lord bys a 9 1 * from the re- 
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tions, they appeal to God; and call upon him to blets 
them only as they are clear of any-defigns'of a revolt 
Their apology' was accepted, becauſe- it was true. 
And thus, by prudence; and a mutual good temper, 
the gathering cloud was diſperſed; and a calamity 
averted, which, elſe, Ne e ere en 
in-irretrievable ruin. Inde 210 {103-75 

And now, having eee thabiCitheſ 
two trihes and an half were ſuſpected of meditating a 


I go on to ſhew, in the ſecond place, that we reſemble 
them in bath theſe reſpects; that is to ſay, in having 
been ſuſpected of the.ſame crime, and in having given 
cauſe ſot ſuſpicion. In the farther parallel now to 
be drawn, L alſo think myſelf happy, that the cir- 
cumſtances of reſemblance to be adverted to are ſuch 
as nim nech, leaſt ſeerifice rere at 


ene x fo or binn elne bun 


ee ee ed bajo eee 
Sis that, like the tribe of Reuben, ſome of tho firſt 
Ende in Americallayuider -jutbfufpicibrivofoliwiſh 
ing hereditary wrong principles. The Northern 
Colonies in particular were, with very few exceptions, 
peopled by avowed Independents ; whoſe principles, 
whether in themſelves well of ill-founded, evensthoſ 
to. tho of the Britih Conftittion. bs or the 
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biggi Dr. Smi's Sermon, . 


other Cblohies, I perſfusde per DE 
thought to ſpeak of them either barſhhy or unjuſtly 


a majority of the American Colonifts may very fairly 
be called 'Gadites + for, were not the original um- 


grants who ſettſed thoſe Colonies a multitude of 
people from various-countries, of various habits'and 


mae 880 together by no other commot prima. 


ciple but that of intereſt or neceffity Þ In the frtt 
planting, then,” ol this pur Ameriean Gilead it wou 
ſeem that, ue the Gilendites beyond Jordan, we 
cannot fairly FeckGn' om our having ſet but wit more 


than half a tribe of faithful Manuffites. By Manaffites; | 


as applied to 68,1 mean thoſe perſons who, from edu- 
cation and principle, were fincerely and earneſtly at- 


tached to our 7 Conftitution both in Church and'Stte; 
and who really emigrated. on that truly Patriotic and 
Chriſtian 'motive/ aff — in forme of dur charters; | 


*. 


the being forgotten: and —— 
norte of Jacob concerning the deſcendants of 
Joſeph, and of courſe the deſcendants" of this/ tribs; 
was, that 1h drchers Jbuld ſorely grieve them; and ſhoes 
at them, am butt them. To ſhew you * how fur this 
* part ef we panel holds b permit we-to 
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when I'tompare them with the other tribe of Gd. 
Tbe word Gad literally fignifies a 1400p ; ond, it in 
probable, was given as a name to this tribe, from ic 
being expreflive of their character. In this reſpect 
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reſer you toi the ſad hiſtory of what has hefellen our 
om, Church. A tale might be unſolded, bow. ſhe 
has heen forgotten by her friends, and. hf at by ber 
enemies, which might well make che ears of, eyery 
churchman haf beats is to ſingle but, I ſorbear ; 
this being ng time for churchmen to hope. to obtain a 
patient and candid hearing. As for the other parts of 
che parallel, 1 appeal to the whole ſeries of our Ameri- 
yu. hiſtory, in which there. is N page which is 
nat. Rained with ſome melanchol * inſt ance of the, eat 
fearchings.of brart Which wo. have bad, becauſe of the 
dipifians of Reuben, I believe the people of the four 
New England governments. may. eballenge the bod 
world to produce another people who, without aQually 
rebelling, have, throughout their whole biſtory, been 
ſo diſaffecdech to government, ip, uniformly intolerant 
towards all who differ from, ther, ſo djUatisfied and 
diſorderly, and, in ſhort, ſo 3mpatient, under every 
proper: legal reſtraint not impoſed. by themſelyes. He 
would not run mpch. hazard © of aflerting 1 more than 
might be proved, who ſhould A take upon} bim to affirm, 
bush eren thoſe miſguided meg who, about thirty 
Jars ago, in Scotland, ſuffered death for being rebels 
were, in every proper ſenſe of the Or, ſill. hetter 
ſubjeds, and more to. be. depended. , even by the 
Family now on the throne, than-their ege ſubjeds of 
It i has been boaſted, that the Coloniſts cbearfully 
ſubmitted to ſundry,, 3 local ineonyeniencies; as 


though they had done ſo es, for the ſake of the 
NG! $443 x%b Parent 
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bᷓunnation, however groundlefs, can be done ah 
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Parent State... Jofinuntions in tis way are more mig 
chie vous than even, direct aſſortions q becnuſe theſe 
latter, hen ſalſe, may be reſuted t whereas an d- 


only by, another. Theſe < inconveniengies,” it ĩs aps 
prehended, neither bave been, nor are, greater than 


many to which all the other tribes or diſtricts of the 


empire havetin their, turns beet called on to ſubmit: 
But, he they ever fo great, even beyond the ſtandard 
at which we take fueb pains to have them-eſtimated; 
it ſhould not be overlooked, in flating. them, that 
they have been of our dn ſeeking. Like the two 
tribes and an halſ, we came hither at our on deſire. 
We were nat Jopped off the parent trunk as uſeleſsor 
noxious limbs, 10 h beum dutum, or caſt into ch⁴ fre: 
but carefully tranſplanted bere: and we have bver 
ſince been aſſiduouſl and tenderly cheriſhed by that 
Parent State, who has emphatically been our mm 


has received ſo much from Government, or contri⸗ 


buted ſo little, as the Britiſh Colonies in North Ame- 
rica. How fat they, in return, have been benefited 
by us; and what might no have been the condition 
of Great Britain, if ſhe bad never poſſeſſed theſe 
Colonies, or if ſhe ſhould mow. ceaſe to pofſeſs them 
are complex and difficult problems in politics, which 
| ryetend not to ſolve. But it is neither a complex 
nor a difficult point to prove, that, owing almoſt 
ſolely to the protection and patronage of the Parent 
* we have rapidly riſen to a degree oi reipecta- 

4 bility, 
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enced by any other people“ .“ That we have 
«.ſhared-their-toil, and ſought by their ſide;ꝰ they 
juſtice and ingratitude, deny, that} whenever we have 
quarters. iThey had but a remote intereſt in ſuch 
wars, being concerned in them chiefly as they con- 
derbed us: whilſt we were immediately intereſted, 
and muſt eitber have ſought; or have given up our 
inheritance. That, aſter this, they diſmiſſed us 
laden with filver and with gold, ſor having lent only 
own quarrel;; was !an- inſtarice-of x, ſor which, 1 
wog itherin the text or any where cſs Tin vin 
look for a parallel. 94:35 02 IHN 46S 2, 
. nckbremMegth Uk 
high altars we have raiſdd to alarm el — 
Ione} 7 :aÞwhy"the congregations of bur brethren 
„baue gathered/;ther(elves together agent usf. 
To theſe: home queſtions, anſwers equally! home 
might-edfily-be-given ; but, on. ſo delicate à point, it 
behoves me for obvious reaſons to be cautious.” A 
direct anſweri is not neceſſury i confult your bun 
canſezenccn d wrong 500 much if, amidit"alt this 
oily ai3jtlog' di ennie HT big gorgros 2: 
X9 N | 4 dl VO = 141497 1G. + 
rats for the wth 215 A * war 2 
the Frendh'in North Acts, terminated in en. 
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© pulpit eaſviſtry,” your conſeierices'do-not tell; you, 
und in accents louder than thunder, that theſe 
wart und tumours of tuaru, at leaſt on the part of the 
Parent State; are juſtified by our conduct. The altar 
that wel have erected, or are about to erect, we chooſe 
indeed to call an altar of Liberty: but, whatever it's 
name be, it's object too clearly is to connteract and 
reſiſt, if not directly to deny, the ſupremacy of the 
Mother Country. If, therefore; we are conſiſtent with 
ourſelves, we bave ſet up our altar on principles totally 
diſſimilar to thoſe of the two tribes and an half; for, 
our principle in ſetting it up at all, is to declare our- 
ſelves, in ſome ſenſe, and to ſome degree, a ſeparate 
and independent people; whereas, to have done ſo 
would, in their eſtimation, have been rebellion, againſt 
which they moſt earneſtly pioteſted. If we intend 
peace only, for what purpoſe are we now everywhere, 
in the words of the propbet Joel, trained and directed 
o prepare, for war why are our mighty, mew to be 
waked up ?; our men of war to drato neur ] and be 
weak driven on to ſay, I am firong? The great ob. 
jection which the lſraelites aſſembled at Shiloh made 
to the altar erected by the Gileadites, was (he danger 
to which it expoſed. tb whole congregations, This con- 
ſideration ſhould alſo bave it's due weight with the 
Coloniſts ; the conſequences of whoſe C, if it 
really be (as our brethren beyond the Atlantic appre- 
bend it ĩs) unprecedented, unconſtitutional, and tre- 
bellious, may be fatal not only to ourſelwes, but en- 


danger the whole empire. Happily for Scotland; ad 
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for the whole kingdom, the mad enterpfiſe of 1746 
failed not, however, till it had brought infinite diſ- 
treſs und calathity on that country; but; had it ſuc- 
ceeded, the calamity would undoubtedly have been 
both greater and more extenſive.” O that, Uveſting 
ourſelves of our partialities and prejudices} We would 
ſorutiuize dur owt! conduct with as much rigour as 
we do that of the Parent State! We might then, 
perhaps, inſtead of laying alt the blame on them, find 
reaſon to take up the lamentation of Jeremiah, and 
with him exclaim, Behold, O Lord! for I am in diftreſs ; 
my: bowels are troubled; mine heart it turned within 
me; for I have grievonfly rebelled : uta — oy 
bereaveth;' at home; there is at death.” 

As long as the intereſts of mankitd are 00 blended 
and interwoven with each other as in the preſent ſtate 


of ſociety they muſt neceſſatily be, and as long alſo 


as men's paſſions are ſo much more liſtened to than 
their reaſon, ſo long offences mit needs tome: But, 
woe be to thoſe perſons who, inſtead"of healing our 
diviſions, | endeavour” to © widen” the breach! The 
preaching inflammatory ſermons now can have no 
other effect than that of adding fuel to a flame al- 
ready kindled, and riſen to à very dangerous height. 
There is ſomething inſultingly cruel in the complaint 
ol this ſeren- writer, that *in the Parent Land no 

4 Phinehus bas prevailed; no embaſſy of great or good 


< men has been raiſtd; to ſtay the ſword'of deſtruc- 


« tio j to examine into the truth of our caſt} and fave 


_ ©the'effofion of kindred blood.“ If there be one 
FC. ; 5 | part 
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part of the fibry in which « the parallel” more emi. 
netifly “ holds good” than another, it is in this part 
of it.” What, 1 aft, have been the e ſpeeches, 
proclamittions, and addrefles, of moſt of the governors 
of America, ever ſince the diſpute began, but ſo many 
ovettures to reconciliation and peace? What have 
been the circular letters of his Majeſty's miniſters ? 
and, above all, what was the Conciliatory Propoſition, 
as it was emphatically called, of the Britith Legiſla- 
ture? In that propoſition, with a magnanimity not 
unworthy of the afſembly at Shiloh, they invited and 
even ſoljcite@ you to an accommodation almoſt-on 
your” own. terms. Even admitting that the propo- 
ſition" was © unreaſonable,” and ſuch an one as you 
ought not to have acceded to, ſtill it was an overture 
of peace, and made by the Parent State: it is there- 
fore peculiarly unjuſt to upbraid them for not having 
made it. Pardon me for reminding you, that we 
have but recently made the diſcovery that this pro- 
poſition was ' unreaſonable. ” When we firſt heard 
of it, and whilſt we were left to our on untutored 
and unbiaſſed judgments, I believe there was but one 
opinion among us concerning. it; we all thought that 


„ Wis 1 


AR). theſe later ſubjects « of. diſpute would, then foon, 
have all been amicably and finally ſettleds At this 
moment I ſee thoſe among you w who (very naturally 
concluding the controverſy to he oder) actually tri- 
umphed over thoſe of us who. had diſapproved « of the. 
mode that was taken to oppoſe the Acts; as. if by that,. 


very 
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 yery,oppoſition the country had then carried it's point, 
 Unbappily for both countries, even this peace · offering 
was ſoon after found out (by a,<caſuifiry” with which 
no-[+, pulpit; caſuiſtr) may preſume 0 vie) to be 
&« Saeed and unſatisſactoryꝰ. How- 
ever acceptable the overture, of reconciliation was, 
and is, and ought to be, to the people at large, it held 
out no particular advantages to ſome. particular per. 
ſons, who, in their own eſtimation, were entitled to 
the greateſt; and that, it would ſeem, was ſufficient 
reaſon ſor ĩt's not being received 7. 

Zut here I muſt, in my turn, Jawent. that I a 
« forſaken, by my text.“ There is a, very ſtriking 
didimilitade in our conduct from that of theſe, our 
ſuppoſed prototypes in a ſimilar ſituation, On the re- 
mouſtrance of Phinehas, and his decemviral colleagues, 
the ſuſpected Iſraelitiſh Coloniſts gave a decent and 
a dutiſul anſwer ; and what they did correſponded 
with what they ſaid. The parallel, alas! here, no 
longer © holds good,” For, without condeſcending 
to eoby that part of the example of the people of 
e was highly Fama, we. en to 


„ Congreli Declarations.” 33 
e e bei 2e coi hs e ar 
„ batided, and ſuch returns of duty and acknowledgment made to 
< the king, as might. be agreeable-to their profeſſions; and to the 
royal favours he bad vouchſafed to his people. But, what pro- 
« viſions ſoever were made for the public, particular perſons had re · 
« ceived no fatwfaftion. Thoſe who expected offices and prefer: 
| Blow ey yo fone vol. i 


n abas 4. © | 
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have imitated the only cfrevinſiance in it that ws 
exceptionable. When the men of Ifrael, on the re- 
ſtoration of David, had urged that"'7bby Bod tak I 


end more right in the king than their brethien of Jathb, 


and that therefore their advice ſhould have been firft 
had, and not deſpiſed, it is remarked by the thered 
writer, that (as is always the caſe with thoſe who are 
in the wrong) abe words of the men of Judah uu 
fiercer than the words of the men of Iſrucl. 291 

With the view, perhaps, of apologizing, in bite 
degree, for the ungracious reception of ſo conciliating 
a propoſition, the author of the ſermon next tells yo, 
that a © continued ſubmiſſion to violence is no tenet 
« of our Church :” as though the object of the pro- 
poſition had been to exact a continnance of © ſub. 
« miſſion to violence.” I truſt it is unneceſſary for 
me again to repeat, how very unfair a repreſentation 
this is of the tenor of the offer that was then made to 
the Colonies. Had the fact even been otherwiſe, the 
afſertion is a bold one; becauſe I hope the author, | 
with all his zeal for his new doctrines, would be loth 
to have it ſuſpected that either he, or our Church; 
bolds any © tenets” which are contrary i God's wor 
written: and, that when we are ſmitten bn bne cb 
we are to give alſo the other to be ſinitten; thit WE 
are to love our enemies, and to pray for thoſe that per- 
/ecute us, (duties which ſurely may well be called 
ſubmitting to violences,) are the undoubted doctrines of 
Scripture, and; as ſuch, © the tenets of our Church.“ 


The Chfiſtiaii rdligion;” ſiys one who had ſtudied it 
1 well, 
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welle, « both in itſelf and in it's author, is a ſuffering 


« religion; a religion enjoining ſuffering, teaching 


« ſuffering, and rewarding ſuffering.” “ 

.. Poſſibly; howeyer, this © continued ſubmiſſion to 
4 violence, and , abſolute non- reſiſtance,“ which is 
. next mentioned, and which, this author informs you, 
L is now fully exploded among every virtuous people, 
are conſidered as ſynonymous phraſes. At any rate 
his language is inaccurate; and the poſition. ex- 
tremely queſtionable, if not falſe. I am not ſure that 
in a lawful government there can, properly ſpeaking, 
be any ſuch thing as violence. The decrees, or the 
acts of government may be, and no doubt often are, 
ill judged and unwiſe ; ſtrict, ſevere, and even op- 
preflive : but, as long as they are enacted conſtitu- 
tionally, and according to law, I ſee not how_they 
can with any propriety be called wolences : and ,not 
to ſubmit to them, even when they are moſt unwiſe, 
and, if you will, unjuſt, is a crime againſt the law of 


the land, and a fin in the fight of God, Yiolences, | 


in a political ſenſe, are any exertions or exerciſes of 
power by perſons not legally inveſted with power. 
Whatever ſuch perſons take upon them to do in the 
way of authority, even though it be wiſe, neceſſary, 
Wage g and | beneficent, is, literally, n and 


1 * Dr. South. 
40 Remember, patience is the Chriſtian's courage. 
- - © « Stoics have bled, and Demigods have died: 
e oe Cl HR arr tis to ſuffer,” T 
D theft toe 4 4. ene Mili Adt 8c. 4. 
ew | violence. 
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violence. © The free born ſoul rerolts at the idea 
of ſubmitting to ſuch unauthoritative, lawleſs beheſts; 
and muſt have been * long debaſed, and have drank 
© in the laſt dregs of corruption, before it can brook ” 
the damnable doctrine and poſition, that any govern- 
ment lawfully eſtabliſhed may be denounced, or re- 
ſiſted, by any ſelf-commiſſioned perſons inveſted with 
no authority by law, on any pretence whatſoever. V ' 
Never ſurely, on any other occafion, have ſuch un- 
wearied pains been taken, as ever fince the Revolu- 
tion all popular writers have taken, to bring the doc- 
trine of “ non-refiſtance” into diſrepute. It might 
be imagined, that all the beſt intereſts of mankind* 
were concerned in it's being indeed “ fully exploded 
among every virtuous people.” The' fad, - how-' 
ever, is, that as the aſſertion of this doctrine's being 
ſo exploded: is indiſputably falſe, - fo mankind are 
much concerned in the poſition reſpecting the law- 
fulneſs of reſiſtance not being generally believed to be 
true. Were it otherwiſe, along with the doctrine of 
© non-reſiſtance,” government itſelf muſt 'alſo/'be' 
* exploded;;” becauſe it is eſſential to all 1 ä 
ment to be mies ws 1 ja. few” 
* « If it be allowed lawful tag in any caſe, to take arm 
4 againſt their Sovereign, this muſt include in them a right of judg- 
«ing whether their preſent caſe be ſuch in which they may Aw. 
fully refiſt or no, otherwiſe they muſt either have a general 
power of reſiſtance, and taking arms without any diſtinction of 
© any caſes z to aſſert which would be all one as to declare them no 


"/ubje&r, or under no government; or elſe they muſt reſiſt in no caſe / 
ol 11 2 | « at 
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Too many of the friends of King Wim, and his 
ſucceflors the Family now on the throne, (very con- 
trary to the ſentiments and intentions of thoſe who 
were the chief inſtruments in bringing about the Re- 
volution,) thought it for the intereſt of their cauſe to 
vindicate the Revolution on the principle of it's being 
effected by a juſtifiable reſiſtance ; hoping thereby 
(in the words of Mr. Locke) * to make good their 
title to the crown in the conſent of the people.” 
It was one of thoſe hazardous principles of policy, 
ſuggeſted by a temporary expediency, which (to the 
mfinite detriment of our country) has more or leſs 
ever ſince pervaded her Councils. To the ſhort- 
fightedneſs,' the iniquity, and the danger of ſuch 
policy, the perpetual unſettled ſtate of the kingdom, 
ſhaken by two rebellions fince it has been ſo gene- 
rally adopted, and our preſent diſtractions, bear ample 
teſtimony. The inconfiſtency did not eſcape the 
penetration of an obſerving and ſenſible Foreigner at 
the time ; who remarked, that ſuch principles were 
then patroniged and encouraged as would render the 
reign of overy future Britiſh Monarch of the Ha- 


- 4 atall. But, to affert that the people, or inferiors, are, of right, 
« judges of the caſes in which they may reſiſt their ſuperiors, is as 
« much ag to fay, they are bound to ſubjection only as far as them- 
« ſelves ſhall think fit ; and that they may claim an authority over 

I their governors, and paſs judgment upon them, and deprive them 
af their dignity, authority, and life itſelf, whenſoever they ſhall 
«think it requiſite and needful. But this cannot be otherviſe 

chan a general confuſion in the world. Dr. 166, ae 
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noverian” ſucceſſion, diſturbed, unſtable, and pre- 
carious'®, 

But, whatever doQrines any i Us 
tion, governed only by haman policy, may ſee fit to 
avow or diſavow, the word of God, like mount Zion, 
abigetÞ faſt for ever; and the doctrine of © non-refiſt- 
ance” is' unqueſtionably © a tenet of our Church: 
It is the uniſorm doctrine of the Articles, the Liturgy; 
the Injunctions, and Canons, and Homilies; in ons 
of which I find the following ſtrong words: Lucifer 
« was the firſt author and founder of rebellion; whieli 
* is the firſt, the greateſt, and the root of all other 
« fins, "Kings and princes, as well the evil as the 
good, do reign by God's ordinance; and ſubect 
are bound to obey them, and for no cauſe to re- 
« fiſt; or withſtand,” or rebel, or make any ſeditivn 
« againſt them, although they be wicked men. It 
were a perilous thing to commit unto ſubjects tho 

jadgment, which prince is wiſe, which government 
* goods" and which otherwiſe. A rebel is wor 


A 12 Zac! 
„53 Ten veriables eee 
* ſont, en mbme tems, adler defenſeur de la maiſon de Hanover, de 
« Pegliſe, et de la monarchie. Au contraire, ſous le manteau de 
* Whigs, ſc cache dev ka ese, qui; fi on leur perimettoit de ſe 
iin en en pas moins dangereuſes pour la maiſon de 
Hanover, que pour Veglife, et pour la monarchie.”——-Refltxions 
du Dr. Jabloaſki ſur la Lettre de Mr. Monnet, Ræſident du, Roi de 
EA adteſſtes au Roi, ſon Maitre, datt de Londres, 
ede ad a fg hed © br Lp 
en ˙ 2 > ; 
lon, &c. dans Fleet-Street, 1767. | 828 
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« than the worſt prince, ends rebellion worſe. than 
< the wort government of the worſt n Fat 
V, bath hitherto been.“ r ee 

"It is an, inſtance, of beldnec, for which I want a 
name, to ſet up the vague ( feelings ” of mankind in 
oppoſition. to the Seriptures; and to teach mankind 
to confider thoſe Scriptures as perverted, when ad- 
duced. i in contradiction to this imaginary: voice ſup- 
poſed to — « ſpeak in the hearts of men. What! are 
the Scriptures true or untrue, as they agree; or dif 
agree. with this novel, undefinable, ſomething called 
men's ( ſeelings?“ Let our author, if he will, con- 
tinue to recommend rebſtabee 10 the people of Ame- 
rica, on the authority of « ſeelings,” which, if they 
Fame are certainly not definable 3 · cel 
Tings, fied by ſome; ideal agent, here called 
« the. Geriup of: America: but let; bim ſorbear to im- 
poſe, on you ſuch. reveries (better ſuited to poets, than 
divines) on the authority of that: pure and porſadt 
maſdom wich i is from above. For, be. ye avell affured, 
that © the Chriſtian region doth plainly forbid the 
© refifarice of authority; and for this heſt of . 
reaſons, becauſe * the government and, peace 
* human ſociety could. not t well ſubſiſt on de 
« principles . nab eo: 4 Irt rig umoen vf1 * 

I ſarther take upon me to affert, iu pd to 
our author, that G0 mag) of the bk Juminaries 
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« of the Church, near a century ago,” did uniformly” 
maintain the doQrine of non- reſiſtance to be © the! 
true doctrine of the Church of England, agreeable 
« to God's word.“ If the queſtion is to be deter-' 
mined'by the authority of names, I am proud to find 
on my fide the archbiſhops Cranmer, Bancroft, Whit- 
gift, Montague, Uſher, 'Bramball, Sharp, Tenniſon,” 
and Tillotſon ;' and the biſhops Latimer, Jewell, 
Andrews, Hall, Brownrig, Sanderſon; Taylor, Kenn, 
Ward, Burnet, Barrow, Moore, Patrick, Wake, 
and Berkley: and, among the many other eminent 
dignitaries and divines of our Church, South, Sher=" 
lock, Clagget, Stebbing, and Snape; together: with 
thoſe ſingularly learned men, the non jurors Hickes, 
Leſlie, and Collier. The ſame doctrine has alſo 
heen { ſtrenuouſly. maintained by many of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reſormed divinea abroad: via. by 
Eraſinus, Grotius, Beza, Luther, Calvin, Iſaac Caſau- 
bon, Peter du Moulin, Allix, and Bourdieu. Our 
author is challenged to produce a liſt of dĩvines or 
ſcholars-equally reſpectable, to prove (what he con- 
preached by therbrighteſt luminaries of the Church, 
near a oentury paſt; and that the contrary doc- 
trine is now & fully"? lde Wer virtuous 
eh egen bogs no a 2, aamnge hu, 
Into ſueh inconſiſtencies ee I 
when, not ſatisfied with the principles beld by: 1 
fathers, and which have ſtood the teft:gf ages, 
* new notidns, as · miſchievous as they: ate 
114 
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q eancerning which when they attempt to explain 
themſelves, they neither know what, they have. ſaid, 
ne whereof. they, have affirmed, | We, are, indeed, 
unhappily; © fallen on evil. days, and evil tongues,” 
in which it is the faſhion, to reverſe. all that our fore- 
fathers deemed wiſe, and, ſacred.:, and: all the wiſdom 
ol all progeding times, though founded, on the im. 
matable baſis, of reaſon. and, religion, is (by mere 
aſſertions, hardly ſupported hy the ſhadow of an ar- 
gument) now ſummarily voted: to be the ſuperſtition 
of;;a;derk age. All: the: good old doctrines aſ our 
venerable Divines, founded as they are on Seripture 
and on ſound Philoſophy, are nam made to give way 
ta (what we are pleaſed: to. call) the deductions of 
Reaſon; as if it wete poſſible that ſound Reaſon ſhould 
 eyer. beat variance: With Revelation. And St. Paul, 
the maſt direct and unequivocal ofiall-writers, is now 


toche. interpreted: as if he had written with. I know 


vzote as he was infpired. By what A caſuiſtry, then, 


can we, with all our ſuppoſed-accefiions of light and 


liberality, comment. into a meritorious duty that con- 


duct which. be explicitly calls a danining fin >: Has 


a. ſucceſſion of ages altered: the unalterable natures 


i 8 erer en or, are we to ſet. up the. looſe and 


det d opinions of a looſe: and unprincipled age 
. flendards of tight and winmy'Þ: At 
this ate, we ſhall; reſt our faith, not on the inſpired 
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his numerous imitators, - If reſiſtance to the ſupreme 
power of a nation be indeed a virtue, and the practice 
of it our duty, I confeſs. I can; no more ſee boy tha 
reputation of the Apoſtle is to be ſaved, than I can 
ſee how the peace of the world is to be ſecured. In 
truth, where the reaſon of the ſubject is ſet above the 
law of the land, and the freedom of the magiſtrate is 
ſacrificed/to the freedom of the people: where kings 
jets, without a crime, claim it as a matter of right to, 
reſiſt at pleaſure, government is in fact already over- 
turned; and all the great bonds of human ſociety are. 
diſſolyed. In ſuch circumſtances, all that a careful 
diſcerner of the times can allow himſelf. to expect, is, 
a certain fearful looking-for of judgment: and fiery Ie: 
dignation to. conſume. ſuch a kingdom. With the 
abſurdity and the guilt of ſuch doctrines our Church, 
God be thanked, free in the liberty wherewiuth. Chraff 
hath made Ber free, is not chargeable ! * A 
fuch cuftom, neither the Churches of God. | 

To conclude With refpe& to the e 
in view, namely, the preſervation of © a great empire, 
and reuniting all it's members in one ſuered bond 
* of - harmony. and public happineſs,” I truſt there is 
but one mind among us. But, as to the means beſt 
adapted to the attainment of that end, your preacher, 
preached * at the requeſt of the officers of a battalion.” 
Both our opinions, with the arguments. by which we 
endeavour to ſupport; them, an 
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Chooſe ye this day, then, to which of them you will 
adhere. God grant that your; neee mes 
ſuch as becomes wiſe and good men! 

Permit me yet farther to add, that, ſledted- as this 
portion of Scripture was, not for the inſtruction of the 
officers of one battalion only, but for the edification 
of the people of America in general, (as appears by 
the Difcourſe's having been publiſhed,) it was natural 


to expect that that part of it, which in your preſent 
circumſtances might with moſt advantage have been 


propoſed to your imitation, ſhould have been recbm- 
mended to you. As, however, this has not been 
done by the author, it is now the more incumbent on 
me to preſs it on your notice. Whatever may be the 
motives or intentions of thoſe who have ſet it up, the 
altar of Liberty is now, beyond all doubt, eredtedamong 
us; and, whether with or without reaſon, it's erection 


has excited the jealouſy of the Parent State. The 


diſpute, therefore, is begun: and all that is of great 
moment, now. to be attended to, is, how. it may be 
happily terminated; You are now in a ſituation very 
like that of the Gileadites, when they returned the 
ſenſible and very proper anſwer recorded in the text: 


Go ye, and do likewiſe. If America can (and ũt is my 


firm perſuaſion that the great body of the people of 
America very conſcientiouſly can) make the ſame 
ſolemn appeal to Heaven that the Gileadites did, viz. 
that it is not in rebellion that our country: is no ſet 
forth in hoſtile array, America is without excuſe if it 
be not made. She will be 6 

when 
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when ſuch a proteſtation is made, pant ahem 
by her conduct that it was made in ſincerity. © 

All the common principles of reaſoning muſt fail 5 
if ſuch a conduct on the part of this country would 
not produce it's deſired effect, and if, as Tertullus 
ſaid to Felix, you would not again enjoy great quietneſs 
by your connexion with your fellow-ſubjeQs on the 
other fide of our Jordan. I add, with not leſs con- 
fidence, that, were the preſept breach healed, very 
worthy deeds would again be done, as we all know has 
heretofore been the caſe, by their providence. Bleſſed, 
for ever bleſſed, will thoſe good men be, who, bi 
the people fland up, and the rulers take counſel together, 
ſhall, by the lenient arts of perſuaſion, ſo mitigate our 
heats, and ſo appeaſe our reſentments, that, notwiſh- 
ſtanding all that has paſſed, we may again embrace aa 
brethren, and both they and we eee 
and peaceable lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. 

At this moment you ſtand on an awful e. 
on the very brink of rebellion. A few ſteps farther, 
and you will plunge into a gulph which will ſwallow 
up every hope of future peace. To- day, then,”whil# 
it is called to- day, pauſe and bethink yourſelves: if 
you have alteady gone too far, I beſeech you ſpeedily 
and carefully to meaſure back your ſteps, whilſt haply 
it is in your power. The Parent Tribes of Iſrael re- 
ceived the once · ſuſpected Settlers of Gilead with open 
arms; and doubt not but that your Parent State will 
imitate this conduct. If, as is pretended, you have 
— aſked this boon, and have not received it, it 


has 


- 
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has been owing folely to your having aſbed on. You 
aſked with arms in your hands. This was as im- 
politic, as it was undutiful. Taught by experience, 
learn ye now a wiſer and a better policy: diſdain not 


to take inſtruction from the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon, who, in the days of Herod, came. with ane ac- 


card, and having. made BLASTUS, ibe king's cham- 
i ORR Cy poet ens neon 
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APPEND 1 


THERE i is, 5 the ninth book of: a of 
Halicarnafſus, a: ſpeech of one Spurius Servilius, a 
patrician, who was maliciouſly perſecuted by the tri- 


bunes, ſo very appoſite to the ſubje of this Sermon, 


that: I: cannot refiſt the temptation of giving it to my 

Readers in the words of his able e Mr. 

Spalman. 

Let me n n this\ſabje& with lee 

« dow: for; it is conſiſtent neitber with my+ temper 

«'to. ſpeak, nor with your advantage to hear me, in 
any other manner. Tou act contrary: both to 
Dane and piety, plebeians, in ag acknowlodging 


. we Si quid ab 33 petere * oy ob. armis diode — 
„ Romam ſupplices proficifcantur : ei miſericordia atque manſue- 
a tudine' ſenatum populumque Romanum ſemper fuiſſe, ut nemo 
N ED Hang petiverit.” ——Sa}, Bell. {Catilin. 

be 
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the many great benefits you have received from the 
« Senate ; and in reſenting their refuſal to grant fore 
of your deſires, which, if granted, would bring 
« great prejudice to the public hen this refuſat 
does not proceed from their envy to you, but from 
« their regatfd to the advantage of the commonwealth. 
« Whereas the beſt thing you could have done was 
to have paid a deference to their reſolutions, as 
flowing from the beſt of motives, and calculated for 
the general good; and to have deſiſted from your 
« earneſtneſs. But if you were unable to conquer 
your unprofitable deſires by prudent conſiderations, 
« you ought to have aimed at the obtaining the ſame 
* thing by perſuaſion, and not by violence. For, 
voluntary preſents are not only more agreeable to 
thoſe who grant them, than ſuch as are extorted, 
but alſo more laſting to thoſe who receive them: 
* which is a thing, I call the Gods to witneſs, you do 
not conſider ; but are agitated by your demagogues, 
* like the ſea by various winds perpetually ſucceeding 
one another, and provoked to rage, and will not 
© ſuffer the commonwealth to enjoy the leaſt quiet 
* and tranquillity. This has made us prefer war to 
„peace; ſince, when we are in war, we hurt our 
enemies when in peace, our friends. However, 
© plebeians, if you look upon all the reſolutions of 
the Senate to be advantageous to the common- 
wealth, as they really are, why do you not look. 
© upon this reſolution alſo in the ſame light ? But, if 
you are of opinion that the Senate do not take the 

1 | cc leaſt | 
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« Jeaft conſideration of any thing that is incumbent 
on them, but govern the commonwealth -unſkilfully, 


why do you not remove them all at once, take the 


government upon yourſelves, and make war in 
< ſupport of your own ſovereignty, rather than pare 
«them, deftroy them by degrees, and take off the 
c moſt confiderable men by your ſentences? ſince 
« it is better for all of us, in general, to be attacked 


by open war, than for every one in particular to be 


«circumvented by calumnies. However, you are 
not the cauſes of theſe diſorders ; but, as I ſaid, 


& your demagogues, who enflame you, and who are 


e both unwilling to obey and unable to command. 


* 


« diſpleafing, they have been uttered and hazarded 


© And their imprudence and inexperience have often 
« exerted all their power to overſet this ſhip ; but 
the Senate, who have been reviled by them in the 
« ſevereſt terms, corrected their errors, a 5 the 


4 commonwealth upright. 
«© Whether theſe things are Seed to you, « or 


« by me with the greateſt truth: and [ had rather 


« Joſe my life, by uſing a freedom of ſpeech, that may 
« be advantageous to the commonwealth, than ſave 


it by flattering you. Spelman's Dionyf. Halicar. 
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Stand faſt, . therefore, = the liberty wherewith Chriſt 
Laib made: us free. 


I is: not without much ſincere concern that I find 
myſelf thus again conſtrained to animadvert on the — 
publiſhed opinions of another Clergyman, of great 
worth and amiableneſs of character -a Clergyman 
whom I have the pleaſure to know, and who, I be- 
licve, is not more generally known than he is beloved. 
If his opinions had been confined to points of little 
moment, and on which even miſtakes could have 
done no great harm, I could have been well contented 
to have let this paſs down the ſtream of time, with a 
a long liſt of ſimilar patriotic publications, without 


* Preached i in the pariſh of Queen Anne, in Maryland: in anſwer 
to a Sermon, on the ſame text and ſame ſubjects, by the Rev. Mr. 
Duchs, preached and printed in Philadelphia in 1775. | 
_ any 
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it clearly is, of a pernicious and dangerous tendency, 
(and the more fo, perhaps, from it's being delivercd 


dim, or to any man, for thus endeavouring to furniſh 


is a circumſtance that gives me no pleaſure. I was 


any animadverſions of mine. But if what he bas 
publiſhed, even with good intentions, be, as I think 


in the form of a ſermon, ) I owe no apology either to 


you with an antidote to the poiſon which has been ſo 
induſtriouſly diſperſed among you. 

To have become noted either as a political writer 
or preacher, as ſome (who at leaſt are unacquainted 
with my preaching) are pleaſed to tell you I now am, 


ſorry to hear the obſervation ; not (I thank God |!) ot 
from any conſciouſneſs of my having ever written or da 
preached any thing, of which (at leaſt in point of prin- is, 
ciple) 1 have reaſon to be aſhamed ; but becauſe it is Toy 
painful to reflect, that it ſhould have fallen to my lot ſie 
to live in times, and in a country, in which ſuch ſub- 74 
jects demand the attention of every man. Con- the 
vinced in my judgment that it is my duty to take the ert 
part which 1 have taken, though I cannot but lament 
it's not having produced all the beneficial conſe - 
quences which I fondly flattered myſelf it might, 1 
dare not allow myſelf to diſcontihue it; The time, 
I know, has been, when addreſſes of this ſort from 
Engliſh pulpits were much more frequent than they 
now are. Even now, however, they are not wholly 
diſcontinued : ſermons on political topics, on certain 
ſlated days, are ſlill preached, and with the authority 
of Government. 'This is mentioned to obviate 4 
8 | charge, 
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attend to eireumſtatces as they ariſe ; ſuch, mord 
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as it proves that ſuch preaching is not yet proſeribed 
ſrom our pulpits That a change, indeed, in this 
reſpecti as well in the priticiples as in the conduct of 
modern preachers; has taken place among is, is readily 
confeſſed: but that it s u change for the better, bas 
no whers yet beoti proved A compariſors of the! 3oth 
of January ſertnons of the preſent times with thoſe of 
our blder”Diviries, might ſuggeſt many not unintereſt⸗ 
ing reflection: büt as ft s no part of ty purpoſs to 
ſeat myſelf iti u ccHIfial chair, I enter tiot into the 


dilquifition”; büt haßt content myſelf with ourforily 
obſerving, tliat if the political ſermons of the preſent, 


day be more popular than thoſe bf dur predeceffors; it 
is owing; tos probably, to their belug alſo-more frivo. 
lous (not to ſay more unſound; and lefs learied) than 


ſuch ebripefitions'aſed to benin 
But, without being influenced by the principles or 
the practices of other preachers, I muaſt;:for myſelf; bs 


permitted/to'think-it incumbent on mie to watch and 


eſpecially, as nearly concert the welfare of the people 


committed to my charge. In any ſuch politics as do 


not touch the confcience; nor trench upon duty, 1 
hope I. neither feel, nor take more intereſt than man- 


Rk in general do: * but 1 there 1 18 a ſenſe in which polig | 
a, forra.an.effential. branch of 85 


lies, properly und 
Chriſtian duty. Theſe politics take in a very prindiã 


pal part, if not thie whole, of the Tecond table of the 
n which eig duty to e 


tharke/thitLom-ingultr in eortinuing this pracueei | 
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It is from this ſweondd table that the vochpilers of ons 
Catechiſm have very properly dedueet the great duty 
of honourmg-and obeying the king, and\all-that are put 
zu authority under bim. Reverently to ſubmit our- 
and mafters,.is'indeed-a-duty. io eſſentiah to the peace 
and happineſs df the world that St. Paul thinks no 
Ebriſtian.could he ignorant of it; and therefore, when 
he recommends it toi Fitus as a topic on which he 
ſhould. not foi frequently to inſiſt, be ſuppoſes it 

would: be. ſufficient if bis converfs.were put in mind 
10 he ſulect to principalities and potuers, to-obey magi- 
however, Is as direct and oltar a commiſſion for a 
Chriſtian miniſter's preacbing on politics, in the juſt 
fenſe of the yord, on all proper occaſions, as can be 
produced for our preaching at all on any ſubject. 
Eet me hope; then; that ł wow Rand! ſufficiently vin- 


dicated as a preacher of polities ( i ſuch an ono I am to 


be deemed) by having proved, hat, in thus preaching, 
do no more (han St. Paul enjoned: all A ptetend 
to, all I nm at, is to PP: 190 
e ee Hee 18112 yi Dann 
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25 T very ES proteſt ag a gaiaſt made 1 Wor 
kay lately been delivered by perf of great 'eminietite In the po- 
ktical world, which (though aimed perhaps only at one individual 
Divine, yet bring general; and, as ſuch, equally, affecting the loi 
and the diſloyal preacher) it would be unpardonable in the writer of 
« volume of political ſermans to paſs over. wholly. without notice. 
* © «x Politics an the pulpit are terras that have Htle agret 
6-ment. 
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11 is, however, not « little mortifying to the few 
friends of the good old principles of the Church of 
England yet leſt among us toabſervei(as it is impoſſible 
they ſhould fail to obſerve) that offence is taken, not 
fo much becauſe ſome of us preach on politics, as bo- 
cauſe we preach what are 1 
Preachers who are leſs anxious to /peat right, than 
ſmooth things, are now hardly leſs numerous among 
2 in en our population, than ſuch men 


were 


> a 


« ment, he vg on er PO et Wy ip ap bos the bord 
„ing voice, of Chriflian charity. The. cauſe of Cinil Liberty and 
„ Civil Government, gains as little as that of Religion by this cos 
i fuſion of duties. Thoſe who quit their, proper character, to 
„ aſſume what dves not belong to them, are, for the greater, part, 
© ignorant both of the character they leave, and of the changer 
« they,aſſume. Wholly unacquainted with the world, in which they 
it are ſo fond of meddling, and inexperienced. in all it's affairs, on 


* which, they pronounce with 40 much confidence, they be. 


nothing of politics but the paſſions they excite. - Surely the 
« church is a place where one day's. truce ought to be allowed to 
* the difſenſions and animoſities of mankind. Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, p. 14. 

The whole force of this firiking paſſage formato xeft on the town 
tolitice being underſtood. in it's vague and vulgar acceptation, and 
merely as referring to the wrangling debates of modern aſſemblies; 
debates which, far too often, turn entirely on the narrow, ſelfiſh and 
ſervle views of party. The term has been, and in ſuch a diſquiſition 
ought to have been, uſed in a much more extended and more digyi- 
hed ſenſez comprehending all that long lift of duties which every 
man owes to ſociety in it's public capacity. Every man is at leaſt as 
much concerned to be a good ſubjeR, as he is to bea good neighbour: 
nd ſo far is a preacher from being chargeable with being guilty of 
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„o bn ave? Ur t 
were — puritits: it the laſt centu 3 


their diſcourſes are not only preached, but publiſhed, 


« at the requeſt" of battalions, generals, and com- 
< manders'in chief.“ But, wo unto that people who 
ſtudiouſly place temptations in the way of the mini- 
ters of God to handle the word of God deteitſully / and 
Vo unto thoſe miniſters who are thus tempted to 
an the people to err, by their lies and their lightneſs! 
Let me huinbly _ then, that, whilſt Li thus 
continue 


_ confuſion of duties,” or of « 1 a character which does 
«not belong to him,” that he us ſtrictiy within the line of his 
'profeſſion, when be explains, as well as he is able, asd enfordts on 
the people committed to his care, their public as well as thei 
private duties. Such politics-are, Tierally, the © * healing - voice of 
"8 * Chriſtian-cKarity. PI : 
For weak and wicked politics, whether in or out of. che "pulpit, 
no plea is Here offered : I would humbly ſuggeſt only, that; as the 
"Clergy are far from claiming to be morwenlightened than others on 
' theſe topics, there ſeeins to be no reaſon for ſuppoſing that they are 
"Jeſs fo. Their *undcquaintance' with the world, and inexperience 
* all it's affaiis,” even admitting the fa&Y, cannot fairly be eſteemed 
"a diſadvantaye”ts them: and their habits of ſtudy and” reffection 
are certainly in their favour. 80 far have Englim Divines in genetil 
"been from giving any countenarice to © the diffenfions and ani- 
* moſities of mankind,” that in their writings chiefly (Which form 


 alarge portion of Engliſt literature) are any effectual checks to cheſe 


foul paſſiotis to be found: and ſo little, in general, have they meritel 
the character of being © ignorant,” either as · Divine or Politicians, 
chat men of the firſt-rate abilities might eaſfly be named, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in both capacities, Who is he that wil 
take upon him to ſly, that the late Dean of St. Patrick's, or the 
_ preſent Dean of papers were er unlearned Divines, or 
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oontinue to plead in behalf of Government, 1 may 
continue to experience the ſame indulgence which 


tboſe perſdus do who ſpeak againſt it. The ground I 
have taken, Iam aware, is deemed untenable ; but, 
having now juſt gone over that ground with great 
care, I feel a becoming confidence that I ſhall not 
cafily be driven from it. The ſame diligence, the 

ſame plain honeſt courſe of proceeding which I have 
taken, will, I truſt, produce the ſame effects with all 


of you, ho, not being yet abſorbed within the vortex 
of party,” ave ſtill bappy in the allen of. was 


Mee 

p . 

interdicted from meddling with politics in our pulpits, has long ap- 
ere ee eee e ln, Rl free ſubjecta of a free 
government, it is ineumbent:on us to bear. We, ſurely, are not lefs 
at liberty than other men to uſe our own diſcretion: nor can it, I bleſa 
God] with any ſhew of juſtice, be objected | to the Clergy of the 
Church of England, 9 they have ever in general either preached 
or written e n e e ere 
good government or good men. 
This is not the firſt — te a 
able jealouſy of the Clergy's interfering. in political diſquifitions. 
At the acceſſion of the preſent Family, wiſhing to diſcountenance © 
all inveſtigations of their title to the throne, and moſt afraid of the 
Clergy, it is ſaid, ſome eminent infidel writers were employed and | 
paid by Government expreſily to write againſt religion, not beranſy 
the King's miniſters either diſhelieveg or diſliked religion, but be» 
cauſe they thopght it the moſt Jikely mean to draw the attention 
of the Clergy off from po litics, avd in confidence that their an- 
ſwers would be | et Lat to the poiſon of the infidels. It 
believed chat, in the public offices, proofs might be obtained of 
„ for writing both e 
n. | 
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open to conviction. With no others do I preſume a 
to argue. That I am perſevering in the purſuit of ö 
this unpopular courſe, I readily own; yet I feel I want q 
ſpirits to enter on any ſuch diſcuſſous with thoſe 4 
perſons among us, who, ſettling eontroverted points I 
with their hands rather than with tbeir tongues, t 
demonſtrate with tar and. feathers,” fetch argu- u 
er am pe nn 555 TEES and t 
onite, 7 154115 217167 
Jo find out e asd e 
paſſage of Scripture, it is in general neceſſary to 
know the circumſtances of the writer, and his end 
and aim in writing. St. Paul, the author of 1 my text, 
was deeply involved i in that very natural but per- 
plexing diſpute which ſoon aroſe. among the firl 
©eonverts, and even among the Diſciples, concerning 
the obſeryance of the ritual ſervices; and how far 
they were, or were not, obligatory. on Chriſtians 
There are few of his writings, in ſome part or other 
of which this great queſtion does not come forward. 
It evidently runs through the whole of this epiſtle to 
_ the Galatians, as well as through this particular 
The Jewiſh zealots (like their anceſtors in the 
wilderneſs, who ever and anon murmured for want 
of the fleſh-pots in Egypt) were perpetually troubling 
| the infant church on the ſubject of this queſtion. 
It became our Apolile, then, diligently to labour aftc 
the removal of this difficulty. This he undertakes t 
Wl and very ä obviates the difficulty b 
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a compariſon of the two diſpenſations, the ſormer of 
which he proves to have been 4 yoke of bondage 
liberty now promulged to the world. The law of 
Moſes was no Houbt well contrived and adapted to 
the ſingular eireumſlances of the people to whom. it 
was given; yet, when a revelation ſtill better adapted 
to the general circumſtances af mankind was made 
known, it was a moſt unaccountable inſtance of folly 
and perverſeneſs in that people to with to be again 
entangled in ayoke which neither they nor their fore» 
fathers were well able to boar. Emancipated as they 
now were from ſo burthenſome a ſervice, it was to act 
the part of madmen ſtill to bug their chan. 
Freely offered, however, as the Gaſpel of uncir- 
cumciſion now was fo me Jew firff au alſo to the 
Gentile, it behoved the latter alſo (who, as well as 
their brethren of the law, were called ute liberty) to. 


fand faſt. lt is true they were not, as the Jews 


were, made free from the fervile obſervance of days, 


and months, and times, and years ; to which they had 


never been ſubjected. But there was anotber kind 
of fubjection or ſlavery, not. leſs oppreſſive, from 
which they were now releaſed ; I mean the ſlavery of 
fin, Heretoſore they were the ſervants of fin; but 
now, they were uo more ſervants, but ſons; and if fons, 
then heirs of God through Cbriſt. Admitted to this 


blefſed privilege, and no longer the children of Hagar 


and of Iſhmael, but of Sarah and of Iſaac; the exhor- 


neee 
; K k 4 Stand 


ay 
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Stand faſt in oh liberty ae Chr bh mac 
you Free. \ wet i hood en 17 T8 
As the liberty: bere ſpoken of reſpoted the Jays, 
it denoted an exemption; from the burthenſome ſer- 
vices of the ceremonial law: as it reſpedted the 
Gentiles, it meant a manumiſſion from bondage 
under the weal and beggarly elements of. the; world, 
and an admiſſion into the covenant of grace: and as 
it reſpected. both in common, it meant a: freedom 
from the ſervitude of ſin. Every ſinner is, literally, 
a ſlave; for, Bis ſervants ye are, to whom: ye. oy 
and the only true liberty is the liberty of being the 
ſervants of God; ſor, his ſervice is peiec freedom. 
The paſſage cannot, without infinite perverſion and 
torture, be made to refer to any other kind of liberty ; 
much leſs to that liberty of which every man now 
talks, though few underſtand it. However common 
this term has been, or is, in the mouths chiefly. of 
thoſe perſons who are as little diſtinguiſhed for the 
accuracy as they are for the paucity of their words; 
and whatever influence it has had on the affairs of 
the world, it is remarkable that it is never uſed (at 
leaſt not in any ſuch ſenſe as it is elſewhere uſed) in 
any of the laws either of God or men. Let a miniſter 
of God, then, ſtand excuſed if (taught: by him who 
knoweth what is fit and good for us better than we 
ourſelves, and is went alſo to give us more. than' either 
ur defire or deſerve) he ſeeks not to amuſe: you by 
any flowery panegyries on liberty. Such panegyrics 
6 of ancient Hentbops and. modern 
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potriots : nothing of the kind is to be met with in 
the Bible, nor in the Statute Book} The word liberty; 
as meaning civil liberty, does not, I believe, occur in 
all the Scriptures; With the aid of à concordance 
I find only two or three paſſages; in to apocryphal 
writers, that look at all like it. In the xivth chapter 
and aõth verſe of the iſt of Maccabees, the people 
are ſaid to owe much gratitude to Simon, the high · 
prieſt, for having renewed a friendſhip and league 
with the Lacedemonians, confirmed the league with 
the Romans, eſtabliſned Iſrael, and confirmed their 
liberty. But it is evident that this expreſſion means, 
not that the Jews were then to be exempted from 
any injunctions, or any reſtraints, impoſed upon 
them by their own lawful goyernment; but only 
that they were delivered from a ſoreign juriſdiction 
and from tributary payments, and left free to live 
relative to government, for which the Scriptures 
ſeem to be particularly ſolicitous, is in inculeating 
obedience to lawſul governors, as well knowing 
where the true danger lies. Nevertheleſs, as o- 
caſion has lately been taken from this text, on Which 
I am now to diſcourſe, to treat largely on civil 
liberty and government, (though for no other reaſon 
that appears but that the word liberty happens to 
ſtand in the text,) I entreat your indulgence, whilſt, 
without too nicely - ſcrutinizing- the propriety of 
deducing from a text a- doctrine which it clearly 
n adopt a plan already 

chalked 


„en 8 e that the, = incul. 
tatadinthe Scriptures, (and which alone the Apoſile 


had in view in this text,) is wholly of the ſpiritual or 
religious kind. This liberty was the natural reſult 
of the new religion in which mankind were then in- 
ſtructed; which certainly gave them no new civil 
privileges. They remained ſubject to the govern. 
ments under which they lived, juſt as they had been 
before they became Chriſtians, and juſt as others 
were who never became Chriſtians; with this diffe- 
rence only, that the duty of ſubmiflion and obedience 
to Government was enjoined on tbe converts to 
Chriſtianity with new and ſtronger ſanctions. The 
doctrines of the Goſpel make no manner of alteration 
in the nature. or form of Civil Government; but 
enforce afreſh, upon all Chriſtians,” that obedience 
which is due to the reſpective Conſtitutions of every 
pation in which they may happen to live. Be the 
ſupreme power lodged in one or in many, be the 
Kind of government eſtabliſhed in any country ab- 
Flute or limited, this is not the concern of the Go- 
ſpel. It's fingle object, with reſpect to theſe public 
duties, is to enjoin obedience to the laws of every 

country, in every kind or ſorm of government. 
The only liberty or freedom which converts to 
Chriſtianity could hope to gain by becoming Chriſ- 
ow” -was the "__ exempted from ſundry burthen- 
- ſome 
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Ye und ſbrylde ewiſh ordinances, on the one band 
and, oo the other, · from Gentile blindneſs and ſuper- 
ſtition. They were alſo in ſome meaſure perhaps 
made more free in the inner man; by being endowed | 
with greater firmneſs of mind in the cauſe of truth, 
aguinſt the terrors and the allurements of the world; 
and with ſuch additional ſtrength and vigour-as 
enabled them more effectually to reſiſt the natural 
violence of their luſts and paſſions. On all theſe 
accounts it was that our Saviour ſo emphatically told 
the Jews, that the tub (of which himſelf was now 
the preacher) would make them free v. And on the 
fine pifoigle/ BY: dee nut the perfus 
Jaw of hiberiy. © 

the infullcy of Chriſtianity, it would ſeem that 
ſome rumour had been ſpread (probably by Judas of 
Galilee; who is mentioned in the Ads ) that the Go- 
ſpel was deſigned to undermine kingdoms and com- 
monwealths ; as if the intention of our Saviour's 
firſt coming had been the ſame with that which is 
reſerved for the ſecond, viz. to put down all rule, and 
all authority, and all power. On this ſuppoſition the 
apparent ſolicitude of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, in 
their frequent and earneſt recommendation of ſub- 
miſſion tothe bigber powers, is eaſily and naturally 
accounted for. Obedience to Government is _ 
man's' duty, "becauſe it is every man's intereſt : but 
* "i eren lnemnbent on nn dne 
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(in addition to ĩts moral fitneſs) it is enjoined by the 
Joſitive commands of God: and thereſore, wWhe- 
Chriſtians are diſobedient to human ordinances, they 
are alſo diſobedient to God. If the ſorm of govern- 
been pleaſed to place us be mild and free, it is our 
duty to enjoy it with gratitude and with thanbfulneſs; 
and, in particular, to be careful not to ahuſe it by 
licentiouſneſs. If it be leſs indulgent and leſs Iiheral 
than in reaſon it ought to be, ſtill it is our duty not 
to diſturb and deſtroy the peace of the community, 
by becoming refractory and rebellious ſubjects, and 
reſßling the ordmances of God. However humiliating 
ſuch acquieſcence may ſeem to men of warm and 
eager minds, the wiſdom of God in having made it 
our duty is manifeſt, | For, as it is the natural temper 
and bias of the human mind to be impatient under 
reſtraint, it was wiſe. and merciful in the bleſſed 
Author of our religion not to add any new impulſe 
to the natural force of this prevailing propenſity, but, 
with the whole weight of his authority, altogether to 
diſcountenance every tendency to diſobedience. 
If it were neceſſary to vindicate the Scriptares for 
this their total unconcern about a principle, which ſo 
mavy other writings ſeem to regard as the firſt, pf all 
human conſiderations, it might be obſerved, that, 
avoiding the vague and declamatory manner of ſuch 
-writings, and avojding alſo the uſeleſs and imprac- 
 ticable ſubtleties of metaphyſical definitions, theſe 
Scriptures have better conſulted the great . general 
1 R intereſts 
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jntereſts of mankind,” by ſurnmarily, recommending 


and enjoining a conſcientious, reverence for law 
whether: human or divine. To. reſpe& the laws, is 
to reſpect liberty in the only rational ſenſe in which 
the term can be uſed-z for liberty conſiſts in a ſub- 
ſerviency to: law. Where there is no law,” ſays 
Mr. Locke, *:there is no freedom.“ The mere man 
of nature (Gf ſuch an one there ever was) has no free- 
dom: 4 bit kfetime he is ſubje to bondage. It is 
by being ineluded within the pale of civil polity and 
government Ps Pe ROS? in OY as a free 
man. . nen 

Honey: 1+, follows, that we ee Aber wise, 
as we are governed by law, or by the mere arbitrary 


will, or wills, of any individual, or any number af 


individuals... And liberty is not the ſetting at nougbt 
and deſpiſing eſtabliſhed laws much Jeſs the making 


our own; wills the rule of our on actions, or the 


actions of others - and not bearing (whilſt yet we 
dictate to others) the being dictated to, even by the 
laws of the land i but it is he being governed by law, 


and by law only. The Grecks deſcribed Eleutheria, 


*, . e Mults eſſe indiguius in &)civitate; ques legibus teneatur, 
* diſcedi a legibus: hoe enim vinculum eſt. hajus dignitatis ; qua 
Þ fruimur in regublick ;, boc fundamentam libertatis z hie fors æqu- 
© tatis. Mens et animus, et ſententia civitatis poſita eſt in legibus. 

hat corpora noftra ſine mente, fle civitas fine lege, K ut 
@ nervis, ac ſanguine et membris uti non poteſf. Eegum miniſtri, 
„ migiſtratus ; legumm · iuterpretes, judices ; legum denique-idcirco 
* ones ſeryi ſumus, ut liberi eſſe. n 8 
A. Cluentio. ſed. ſect. 53. 27188 vun! 
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of Liberty, as the daughter of Jupiter,” the ſupremt 
fountain of power arid law. And the Romans; in like 
manner, always drew het with the pretor's'wand; (the 
emblem of legal power and authority, as well as with 
the cap. Their idea, no doubt, was; that liberty was 
the fair fruit of juſt authority, and that it confiſted 
in men's being ſubjected to law. The more care- 
fully wdll-devifed reſtraints of law are enacted, and 
the more rigorouſly they are exectited in any country, 
the greater degree of civil — — — 
erjoy.” To purſue liberty, then, in à manner not 
warranted by law, whatever the beser may be, is 
clearly to be boſtile to liberty: and thoſe perſons 
who thus res. of pombe 4 are W e 
wants of corrupt. 
Civil liberty '(fays An excellent vriter o) is 4 4 
„ ſevere and a reſtrained thing; implies, in the b 
notion of it, authority, ſettled ſubordimations, ſub- 
*«;eQion, and obedience; and is altogether as much 
hurt by too little of this' Kind, as by too much of 
it. And the love of liberty, when it is indeed 
< the love of liberty, which carries us to withſtand 
„ tyranny, will as much carry us tu reverence au- 
1 thority, and to ſupport it; for this moſt obvious 
reaſon, that one is as neceſſary to the being of 
ws, liberty, as the other is deſtructive of it. And, 
< therefore, the love. of liberty which does not pro- 
a duce this effect, the love of liberty which is not 3 
„ Biſhop Butler, in kis Garmon before" the Houſe of Loris 
3 1740. * 
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« real principle of dutiful behaviour towards autho- 


xity, is us hypocritical as the religio which is not 
“productive of a good life. Licentiouſneſs is, in 
truth ſueb am exceſs of Hberty as is of the ſame 
nature with tyranny, For, what is the difference 
e betwixt them, but that one is lawleſs power ener- 
«.ciſtd under pretence of authority, or by perſons 
«veſted. with it; the other, lawleſs power exerciſed 
under pretence of liberty, or without any pretence 
*at all'? A people, then, muſt always be leſs free 
« in proportion as they, are more licentious; lioen- 
tiouſneſs being not only different ſrom liberty, but 
directiy contrary to ita direct breach upon it.. 
Trae liberty, then, is a liberty to do every thing 
that is tight, and the being reftrained from doing 
any thing that is wrong. So far from. our having a 
right o do every thing ihat we pleaſe, under a notion 
of liberty, iberty itſelf is limited and confined—hut 
imited and confined only by laws which are at the 
fame time both it's foundation and ifs ſupport. It 


can, however, bardly be neceſlary to inform yo 


that ideas and notions reſpecting liberty, very diffe- 
rent fromm theſe; are daily ſuggeſted in the ſpeeches 


and the writings of the times; and alſo that ſome. opi⸗ 
mions on the ſubje& of government at large, which 


appear to me to be. particularly looſe and dangerous: 
are advanoed in the ſermon now under confideratioh ; 


and-thaty therefore, you” will acknowledge the pro- 
Dock. 145 c onde esse 
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that the (ety ae is eee. 
* of mankind.“ I am not ſure that the poſition 
ſelf is indiſputable“; buts if it were, it would by 
no means follow ; that, this common good being 
vn eee eee muſt-thete- 
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„e enen nde df govert 
ment is the good of the igſeriors, muſt be underſtood cen gran ali. 
« For, from this principle, miſunderſtood, ſome have collected that 
u becauſe the end is above the eleans, and more noble, therefore 
« ſybjeQt are abbve their governors i and fo thay cit them to ac. 
« count for their miſ-government; and judge; and ptniſti, und re- 
«© rhove them if they ſee eauſe. From which falfe colleAlions; mad: 
« by ſeditious and turbulent perſons, inſjeite troubles, | confubons 
« rebellions, and deſolations, have, followed, We wut knon, 
* therefore, - 

| @ Fieſt; That, ts procure the goodof inflrivty; is indeld the duty 
eee ed bn gat en ee hos u 
« them j, but got the ſole or principal end of their uuthorty. 
« For, princes rexive their power vuly from God z and an by hin 
« conſtituted and eutruſted with government. of others, chief for 
bis own glory and onour, as his deputies 4 end vicegerents upon 
« earth 7' for, they are E tel, Röm. 2fl. Bo tt thb Priseipel 
t end of their government is the advancement of Godꝰ't bohour, 
« whe is the ſupreme King and Lord of all che world's and therefore, 
« if they fail in the performance. of, this truſt, they are accountable 
« only to im, who entruſted them; and not to the people 17 
« he hath put under them, and whoth' he never authoriſe to call 
chem to account; but to appeal to him bnſ jn 
. * Secondly, It is abt generally true that all 3 
« for the benefit of thoſe who are, governed : for}; ſome govern- 


«« ment there is merely for the benefit of the ſuperio ay that of a 
4 lord or niaſter over his fervants.”— Biſhop e vs the 


Commandments, 1650, folio 331. 
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e ſore have been inſtituted by common conſent.” 


There is an appearance of logical accuracy and pre: 
ciſion in this ſtatement ; but it is only an appearance, 
The poſition is vague and looſe; and the aſſertion is 
made without an attempt to prove it. If by men's 


common feelings” we are to underſtand that prin- 
The learned Mr. Selden obſerves of the maxim, Salut popult 


 ſuprema lex, that © there is not any thing in the world more abuſed, 
« For, we apply it as if we ought to forſake the known laws, when 


« it may be for the adrantage of the people ſo to do; whereas it 


« means no ſuch thing. For, it is not ſalus populi ſuprema lex oft, 
« but x8T0 ; it being one of the twelve tables, And after divers 


« laws made, ſome for puniſhment, and ſome for reward, then fol- 
* lows this, i- e. Ia all the laws you male, have a ſpecial eye to the good 

„ the people.. Table Talk, p. 49%. 

That moſt famous caſuiſt, Biſhop Sanderſon, alſo ſays, * There is 
no man will deny, that the ſafety of the people, i. e. of the whole 
* community, as that word comprehends the king together with the 
« ſubje&ts, is the ſupreme lac. But, that the ſafety of the people, i, e. of 
the ſubjecta, the king being excluded, is the ſupreme law, there is 
ino man will affirm it, unleſs he be a fool, or an impoſtor ; a fool, 
\ if he doth believe what he himſelf ſaith—and an impoſtor, if he 
« Joth not believe it. But, if any man will ſcriouſly look into 


« ought more preciſely to be underſtood of the ſafety of the prince, 
than of the ſafety of the ſubjects. This ſaying came to us from 
the Romans, and was then uſed by them when their republic 
* did flouriſh moſt of all under a popular ftate. And there is 
no wonder that the people”: ſafety was the- ſupreme law with then, 
with whom the people themfchves were the ſupreme power, In 
the judgment” therefore, ,of zhoſe wiſe ancients, who were the 
„rt authors of this aphoriſm, the fen of the peqple. was the 
* ſupreme law of the people in a democracy, but of the king in 3 
* monarchy. en of fn, Leftore the . Yu 
Ah edit, · 1660. ; Ka 7 
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ciple in the hutmat mind —— fenſe; the 
iffertior! is either vnmeaning and inſignificant, or it 
ſs" falſe. In no inftance have thankind eyer yet 
agreed as to what is, or is not, *the common good.” 
A form br mode of government cannot be named, 
nich theſe common feelings” and common 
© -conſerit,” the ſole arbiters, as it ſeems, of common 
4 $604,” have not, at one time or another, ſet up 
and eftablithed; and again pulled down and repro- 
bated. What one people in one age have concurred 
in eſtabliſhing as the common good,” another in 
Mother age have voted to be miſchievous and big 
with rain. The premiſes, therefore, that the com- 
* mon good is matter of common feeling,” being 
falſe, the conſequence drawn from it, viz. that go- | 
vernment was rallitated by..”. common n "if 
eourſe equally falſe. | 
This popular notion, that government wid origi 
nally formed by the conſent or by a compact of 
the people, reſis on, and is ſupported by, another 
fimilar notion, not lefs popular, nor better ſounded. 
This other notion is, that the whole human race is 
born equal; and that no man is naturally inferior, 
or, in any reſpect, ſubjected, to another; and that he 
ean be made ſubject to another only by his own con- 
ſent. Tbe poſition is equally ill founded and falſc 
both in it's premiſes and ecneluftons. In hardly any 
ſenſe that can be imagined i is the poſition ftridly 
true; but, as applied to the, caſe under conſideration, 
it is demonſtrably not true. Man differs, from man 
5 14 in 


Har in glory. It was the purpoſe of the Creator, that 
man ſhould be ſocial: but, without government, 
there ean be no ſociety; nor, without ſome relative 
inferiority and ſuperiority, can there be any govern · 
ment. A muſical inſtrument compoſed of chords, 
keys, or pipes, all perfectly equal in ſize and power, 
might as well be expected to produce harmony, as a 
ſociety compoſed of members all perfectly equal to 
be productive of order and peace. If (according to 
the idea of the advocates of this chimerical ſcheme 
of equality) no man could rightfully be compelled to 
come in and be a member even of a government to 
be formed by a regular compact, but by his own in- 
dividual conſent ; it clearly follows, from the ſame 
principles, that neither could he rightfully be made 
or compelled to ſubmit to the ordinances of any 
government already formed, to which be bas not in- 
dividually or actually conſented. On the principle 
of equality, neither his parents, nor even the vote of 
a majority of the ſociety, (however virtgouſly and 


bonourably that vote might be obtained,) can have 


any ſuch authority over any man. Neither can it be 
maintained that acquieſcence implies conſent ; be- 
cauſe aequieſcence may have been extorted from 
impotence. or incapacity. Even an explicit conſent 
can bind a man no longer than he chooſes to be 
bound. The ſame principle of equality that exempts 
bim from: being governed without bis own conſent, 

Ll 2 clearly 
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in every thing that can be-ſuppoſed to lead to ſupre» 
macy and ſubjection, as one ſtar differs from another 
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clearly entitles him to recall and refume that confent 
whenever he ſces fitz and he alone bas a right to 
judge when and for what reaſons it may be reſumed, 
Any attempt, therefore, to introduce this fantaſtic 
ſyſtem into practice, would reduce the whole buſi- 
neſs of ſocial liſe to the weariſome, - confuſed, and 
uſeleſs taſk of mankind's firſt expreſſing, and then 
withdrawing, their conſent to an endleſs ſucceſſion 
of ſchemes of government. Governments, though 
always forming, would never be completely formed : 
for, the majority to-day, might be the minority to- 
morrow ; and, of courſe, that which is now fixed 
might and would be ſoon unfixed, Mr. Locke 
indeed ſays, that, by conſenting with others to 
e make one body- politic under government, a man 
* puts himſelf under an obligation to every one of 
te that ſociety to ſubmit to the determination of the 
* majority, and to be concluded by it,” For the 
fake of the peace of ſocicty, it is undoubtedly reaſon- 
able and neceffary that this ſhould be the caſe : but, 
on the principles of the ſyſtem now under conſidera- 
tion, before Mr. Locke or any of his followers can 
have authority to ſay that it actually is the caſe, it 
muſt be ſtated and proved that every individual man, 
on entering into the ſocial compact, did firſt conſent, 
and declare his confent, to be concluded and bound 
in all cafes by the vote of the majority. In making 
ſuch a declaration, he would certainly conſult both 
his intereſt and his duty; but at the ſame time he 
would alfo- completely relinquiſh the principle of 
wind, 2 * equality, 
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equality, und eventually ſubject bimſelf to the poſſi 
bility of being governed by ignorant and corrupt 
tyrants T. Mr. Locke himſelf aſterwards diſproves 
his o] poſition reſpecting this ſuppoſed obligation 
to ſubmit to the- © determination of the majority, 
when he argues that a right of reſiſtance till exiſts 
in the governed: ſor, what is reſiſtance but a re- 
calling and reſuming the conſent heretoſore ſuppoſed 
to have been given, and in fa& refuſing to ſubmit 
to the determination of the majority?” It does 
not clearly appear what Mr. Locke exactly meant by 
what he calls the determination of the majority: : 
but the only rational and n public manner of 


1 21381 


eee 
W eee, 
of equality to i it's full extent, have now abandoned it; but ſo, 
ever, as till to make a ſhew of it's beitig retained. Tits nnd han 
juſtly, thus define their principle : < L'egalits conſiſte en ce, quo ſia 


loi eſt la meme pour tous, ſoit qu'elle protège, fait qu'elle pu- 


« niſſe,” Art. 3. Droits. But, aſter all the pomp and parage 
they have made about the liberality of their reforms, what is there 
in this more liberal than alf mankind, in all ages, have thought ail 
ſaid, when they drew Juſtice blind, and balancing her even-poiſa# 
ſcales z or indeed more liberal than we find more pointedly ex- 
preſſed in the well-known clauſe of our own Magna Charta? 
Nullus liber homo capiatyr, vel impriſonetur, aut diſſoſietur de 
« libero tenemento ſuo, vel liberis conſuetudinibus fuis, aut utla- 
getur, but exuletur, Ame alio modo deſtruatur: en 
W eee Nell eee nulli ng- 
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vernment which; even by compact, might” be framed 
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deelaring © the determination bf the majority.“ is by 
law: the laws, "therefore, in all countries, even in 
thoſe that are deſpotically governed, are to be re- 
garded as the declared * determination of a-majority” 
of the members of that community ; bocnuſb in ſuch 
eaſes, even ac ence only muſt be looked upon 
as equivalent to a declaration. A right of reſiſtance, 
therefore, for which Mr. Locke contends, is incom- 
patible with the duty of ſubmitting to the determina- 
tion of © the majority,“ for Eh he alſb contends, 
* It is indeed impoſſible to carry into effect any go- 


mn this referred right of refiftarice. Accordingly 


: C . . 


bs thoſe men 2 who make a government (certain that 
#hey have the power) can: have no heſitation to vote 
bo they alſo" have the right to unmake it; and as 
the people, in all circumſtances, but more eſpecially 
when trained to make and unmake governments, are 
tat leaſt as well diſpoſed to do the latter as the former, 
* is morally impoſſible that there ſhould be any 
thing like permanency or MKability" in a government 
o formed, Such a ſyſtem, therefore, can produce 
only perpetual diſſenſions and conteſts, and bring 
back mankind to a ſuppoſed fate of nature; arming 
"Every man's hand, like Tſhinael's, againſt every man, 
and rendering the world an aceldama, or field of 


Blood, — Such theories of Epvernment ſeem to give 


ſomething 
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ſomethiog dike plauſbility/1to the notions af the: 


other madern theoriſts, who regard all governments 
8s invafions of the natural rights. of men, y 
and tyranay. On this: principle it would com, a 
could nt he denied, that government was indegg 
fundamentally, as our people are fegulouſly taught it 
ſtill is, an evil. Let it is to government that mans 
kind oe their having, ater their fall and corruption, 
bean again rec lache, from a ſtate of harberity and 
War, be dhe guνñlency and the ſafaty Af. the Ocial 
dtate 8, and it is by magans of government that 
ſociety; ig, ill preſerved, the weak protected from 
the ſtrong. and the artleſs and innocent. from the 
wrongs of pmud oppreſſors. It was not without 
reaſon; then, that Mr, Locke aſſerted, that a greater 
wrong cannot be done to prinoe and people, than js 
done by propagating oa non een 
„government.“ 1820 0 
Aſhamed of this alles 3 eee 


Selce Rrength and violence, AE | 


Sade tan ä —— 
ſome imaginary compact. They ſuppoſe that, in the 
decline perhaps of ſotme fabulous age gf gold, a mul- 


titude of human beings, who, like their brother beaſts, 


had hitherto ranged the foreſts, without guide, ou 
ſeer, ar ruler—at length convinced, by experience, of 
the impoſſibility of living either alone with any de- 
gree of comfort or ſecurity, or together in ſociety, with 
PRI (in forme lucid in- 
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terval of reaſon and reflection) met together in a 
ſpacious plain, ſor the expreſs purpoſe of framing a 
ap no "Their firſt ſiep muſt have been the 

g to ſome individual, or individuals, ſome 
of thoſe rights which are ſuppoſed to have been in- 
Herent in each of them: of theſe it is eſfential to 
Fovernment that they ſhould be diveſted ; yet can 
they not, rightfully, be deprived of them, otherwiſe 
than by their own conſent. Now, admitting this 
whole ſuppoſed aſſembly to be perfoctly equal as to 
Tights, yet all agreed as to the propriety of ceding 
ſome of them, on what principles of equality is it 
: poſſible to determine, either who ſhall-relinquiſh 
much a portion of bis rights, ar who ſhall be inyeſted 
with ſuch new acceſſory rights? By aſking another 
to exerciſe juriſdiction over me, I clearly confeſs: that 
I do not think myſelf his equal; and by his conſent- 

ing to exerciſe ſuch authority, he alſo virtually de- 
| Qlares that he thinks himſelf ſuperior. And, to eſta- 
ꝓliſh this "hypotheſis of a compact, it is farther ne- 
'ceflary that the whole aſſembly ſhould concur in 
this opinion—a concurrence ſo extremely improbable, 
that it ſeems to be barely poſſible.” The ſuppoſition 
that a large:concourſe of people, in a rude and im- 
perſect ſtate of ſociety, or even a majority of them, 
ſhould thus rationally and unanimouſly concur to 
ſubject themſelves to various reſtrictions, many of 
them irkſome and unpleaſant, and all of them con- 
trary to all their former! habits, is to ſuppoſe them 
Poſſeſſed of more wiſdom and virtue than multitudes 
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in any inftance in real life have ever ſhewn, Ano- 
ther difficulty reſpecting this notion may yet bs 


mentioned. Without a power of liſe and death, it 
in, Ipeeſume, be readily admitted that there could 


be no government. Now, admitting it to be poſſi- 


die that men, from motives of publie and private 
utility, may be induced to ſubmit to many heavy 


by the ſentence of the law, there is an inſuperable oba 
jeRion to any man's giving to another a power over his 
life: this objection is, that no man has ſuch a power 
over his own life ; and cannot therefore transfer to 
another, or to others, be they few-or many, on any 
conditions, a right which he does not himſelf pofſets, 
He only who gave life, can give the authority to take 
it away : and as ſuch authority is efſential to/govert 
ment, this argument ſeems very decidedly to prove, 
not only that government did not originate in any 


e but 1 1 it was e from — 


„ae af the K 
« teſtas, whether veſted in one or in many, is, that it is “ ſolius 


Dei ĩmperio ſubditus.“ This agrees with that of our Church: a 


« which deſcribes our ſupreme magiſtrate, orſorereign, to be © next 
under God, „ ſupreme, over all cauſes, perſqns, &c.” Now, on the 


principle of thoſe who, without rejecting Grotius's definition, 
found” government on compact, and derive power mediately frota 


God, and immediately from the people, theſe ſtrange conſequences 
muſt follow 3 viz, that this ſupremacy is, and is not, t next under 
Cod; that it is ſuperior and inferior, above and below the people, 
1 E 4 
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penalties, and even to corporal puniſhment, inflicted 
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. - This viſionary idea of a government by compact 
was, as Filmer ſays, «firſt hatched in the ſohools; 
e and hath, ever ſince, been. foſtered by Papiſts, for 
good divinity,” . For ſome time, the world {temed 
to regard it merely as another Utopian fidon c and 
it was long confined to the diſciples of Rome and 
Geneva, who, agreeing in nothing elſe, yet agreed 
in this. In an evil hour it gained admittance into 
the Church of England; being firſt patroniaed by 
her during the civil wars, by “a ſew miſcreants, 
ho were as far from being true Proteſtants, as true 
« Subjects. Mankind have liſtened, and continue 
to liſten to it with a predilection and partiality; juſt 
as. they do to various ether exceptionable notions, 
which are pnfavourable to true religion and ound 
morals; merely ſrom imagining, that if ſuch doc- 
trines be true, they ſhall no longer be ſubjected to 
ſundry reſtraints, which, however wholſome and 
_ proper, are too often unpalatable to our corrupt na- 
tures. What we wiſh to be true, we eaſily perſuade 
.ourſclves is true; On this principle it is not diffieult 
to account for our thus eagerly following theſe Tes 
fam of our own fancies or- feelings,” rather than 
the ſober ſteady light of the word of God ; which (in 
this inſtance as well as in others) lies under this ſingle 
diſadvantage, that it propoſes no doctrines. which 
may concihate our regards by flattering our pride. 
If, however, we can even reſolve no longer to be 
"bewildered by theſe vain imaginations, ſtill the in- 
tereſſ ing * preſſes on us,“ Where,“ in the 
| words 
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words of Plato v, © where ſhall we lock ſur the origin 
« of government? Let Plato himſelf inſtruct us. 
Taught then by this oracle of Heathen wiſdom, 4 we 
« will take our ſtations there, where the proſpect of 
« it in moſt euſy and moſt beautiful,” Of all tha 


theories reſpedting the origin of government with 


which the world has ever been either puzzled, amuſed, 
or inſtructed, that of the Scriptures alone is ce 
panied by no inſuperable difficultie. 

It was not to be expected from an all- wiſe 14 all- 
merciful Creator, that, having formed creatures capable 
of order and rule, be ſhould turn them loofe into the 
world under the guidance only of. their own unruly 
wills 3 that, like ſo-many wild beaſts, they might tear 
and worry ons another in their mad oonteſis ſor pre 
eminence. ' His purpoſe from the "firſt, no doubt, 
was, that men ſhould Ve godly and oder Liver. But, 
| ſuch is the fad eſtate of our corrupted nature, that, 
ever ſince the Fall, we have been averſe from good, 
and prone to evil. We are, indeed, ſo diſorderly and 
unmanageable, that, were it not for the reſtraints and 
the terrors of human laws, it would not be poffible 
for us to dwell together. But as men were clearly 
formed for ſociety, and to dwell together, which yet 
they cannot do without the reſtraints of law, or, in 
other words, without government, it is fair to inſer 
that government was alſo the original intention of 


* Plato, of Laws, book ii, —_ 
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God *, who never decrees the end, without alſo de- 
erecing the means. Accordingly, when man was 
made, his Maker did not turn him adriſt into a ſhore- 
Teſs ocean, without ſtar or compaſs to ſteer by. As ſoon 
as there were ſome to be governed, there were alſo 
ſome to govern: and the firſt man, by virtue of that 
paternal claim, on which all fubſequent governments 
have been founded, was firft mveſted with the power 
rf mira 2 we ure not e e dahe, of the 


Z 


® plain 4 and evident, that the Son I God, having mA bf our firl 
« parents, and purpoſing to multiply their ſeed into many geners- 
tone, for the repleniſhing of the world with their poſterity, did 
give to Adam for his time, and to the reſt of the Patriarchs and 
% Chief Fathers ſucceſlively before the Flood, authority, power, and 
« dominion over their children and offspring, to rule and govern 
« them 3 'ordaining, by the very law of Nature, that their ſaid chil- 
< dren and offspring (begotten and brought up by them) ſhould 
© fear,” reverence,” honovr, and obey them. Which power and 
< authority before the Flood reſting in the Patriarchs and in the 
„chief Fathers, becauſe it had a very long extent, not only for the 
 * education of their ſaid children and olfepring whilſt they were 
young, but likewiſe for the ordering, governing, and ruling of 
«@ them afterwards when they came to man's eftate; and for that 
„ alſo it had vo fuperior power or authority over or above it on 
* earth appearing in the Scriptures : although it be called either 
* patriarchal, regal, or imperial, and that we only term it © poteſtas 
* regia ; yet, being well conſidered how far it did reach, we ma 
« truly ſay that it was in a ſort © poteſtas regia ;” as now, ina 
N e CUR e _ e 


« poteſtas patria. 
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Scriptures of God, as we do of ſome other writings; 
and ſo, where no expreſs precept appears, haſtily to 
conclude that none was given. On the contrary, in 
commenting on the Scriptures, we are frequently 
called upon to find out the precept from the practice. 
Taking this rule, then, for our direction in the preſent 
inſtance,. we find, that, copying after the ſair model 
of heaven itſelf, wherein there was government even 
among the angels, the families of the earth were ſab- 
jected: to rulers, at firft ſet over them by God: for, 
there is no power, but of God ; the powers that be are 
ordained of God. The firſt father was the firſt king: 
and if (according to the rule juſt laid down) the law 
may be inferred from the practice, it was thus that all 
government Seer e and n is it's 88 
ancient form. | 
Little riſque is run in affirming, that this idea of 
the patriarchal origin of goyernment has not only the 
« If any man ſhall therefore affirm, that men at the firſt, without 
« all good education or civility, ran up and down in woods and 
« fields as wild creatures, reſting themſelves in caves and dena, and 
« acknowledging no ſupetiority over one another, until they were 


taught by experience the neceſſity of government ; and that 


« thereupon they choſe ſome among themſelves to order and rule 


« the reſt, giving them power and authority ſo to do; and that, 
« conſequently, all civil power, juriſdiction and authority was firſt 


« derived from the people and diſordered mukitude ; or either 38 


« originally ſtill in them, or elſe is deduced by their conſents na- 
< turally from them; and is not God's ordinance, originally. de- 
 ſcending from him, and depending upon him, —He doth greatly 
err.“ 4 Placet eis. Biſhop bret e 
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moſt and beſt authority of hiſtory, as far as hiſtory 
goes, to ſupport it; but that it is alſo by far the moſt 
natural, moſt conſiſtent, and moſt rational idea. Had 


D riese 


it pleaſed God not to have interfered at all in the caſe, 


neither directly nor indirectly, and to have left man- 
Kind to be guided only by their own uninfluenced 
judgments, they would naturally have been led to the 
government of 'a community, or a nation, from the 
natural and obvious precedent of the government oſ 


a family. In confirmation of this opinion, it may be 


obſerved, that the patriarchal ſcheme is that which 
always has prevailed, and ſtill does prevail, among the 
un . eg 4 will : 5 (what is no flight 

dtteſtation 


Ho fathers within their private families Nature hath: given a 
& ſupreme power: for which cauſe we ſee, throughout the world, 
even from the firſt foundation thereot, all men have ever been 
* taken as lords and lawful kings in thei: own N: ee 
as Eccleſiaſtical Polity, book i. p. 20. 

From earlieſt times the people were accuſtonicd to look wp to 
8 preſiding over national concerns, religious equally 
> and political ; by an hereditary right partaking, in public opinion, 
* of divine authority,” ——Mitford's Hiſt, of Greece, vol. i. p. 64- 
It is the general ſentiment of Homer, that Jupiter hath entruſted 


the ſceptre and the laws to kings, that he may govern by them: 


juſt as it is the prevailing ſentiment of the Scriptures, that, through 
God, kings reign, and princes decree juſtice, The paſſages are innu- 
merable, in which Homer calls kings the /oepherds and fathers of 
their: people. Reſetred merely to Homer, the opinion of thoſe 
etymologiſts who derive garnyg from r1prw—yt.de Deo fit, i ro ww 
wege; de homine-verd,. ug vg aaa; Tree, though unuſual, is by no 
means to be ſcorned. Homer's common phraſe for kings, as 
fathers, is, werng ©; bg 16 3 intimating, that the authority of kings 
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monarchique, pris dans toute ſon etendue.“ 
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atteſtation of it's truth) it has alſo prevailed, and fill 
does prevail, among the moſt unenlightened f. Ac 
cording to Vitruvius, the rudiments of architecture 

: . » are 


was of the genuine and legitimate kind, i.e. paternal; or aa, yet 


render, 

« Ariſtotle's opinion on this point is, that the power of govern« 
„ment did originally ariſe from the right of fatherhood ; which 
cannot poſſibly confift with that natural equality which men 


« dream of: for, in the firſt of his politics, he agrees exaQtly with 


« the Scripture, and lays this foundation of government. The 
© firſt ſociety, ſaith he, made of many houſes, is a village, which 
* ſeems moſt naturally to be a colony of families, or foſter-brethren 
© of children and children's children.” ——Filmer's Patriarcha 
p. 28, 
That the Romans alſo (at leaſt in the early period of their 
hiſtory) eonfidered government as patriarchal, or as derived from, 
and analogous to, that of fathers over children, is probable from 
Romulus s having given the name of patrer and patricians to thoſe 
citizens, to whom the chief ſhare of power was allotted, 
+ © Le gouvernement Chiaois nous rappelle celui des patriarches. 
« L/autorite que ceux-ci avoient ſur leur famille, Fempereur de Ia 
Chine Vexerce pleinement fur ſes ſujets. Tout annonce d' uilleurt, 
« que la gouvernement patriarchal eſt le ſource du gouvernement 
——Delſcription de 


la Chine, par M. PAbbe Groſier, tom. ii. p. 3. 
...... © Their government and their laws“ (viz. thoſe 
of ſome ſavage tribes of Africans) * appear to have been origi- 
„ nally of the patriarchal Kind, where the elder of every family 
1 was prieſt and judge, „ Matthewe's Voyage | to den — 
p. 73. x 


. „ The word Mungo, which the Leibes tranſlate 
« King, ighifies only Head-man: and he is always addrellet by the 


title of Faſiè, or father.” Thid. p. 74- 


A more Oe ad in favour of the univerſality of che 
opinion, 
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Ariſtotle, the firſt principles of government are to be 


| traced to private. families. Kingdoms and empires 
© | | 7 | are 


- opinion, that [government is indeed (as was ſaid of John the 

Baptiſt} not of men, but of God, could not well have been given, 
than has been given by the elegant hiſtorian of America. It is the 
more ſtriking, and more forcible, from it's not having been ſo in- 
tended > for, certainly, nothing could be farther from Dr. Robert- 

fon's thoughts than it muſt have been to give any countenance or 
fupport to an wnpopular obſolete doctrine, eſpouſed by Filmer, 
and run down by Locke. 

The dominion of the Incas, though the moſt abſolute of all 
« deſpotiſms, was mitigated by. it's alliance with religion. The 
mind was not humbled and depreſſed by the idea of a forced ſub- 
jection to the will of a ſuperior z obedience paid to one who was 
% Lelieved to be claathed with divine authority, was willingly yielded, 
* and implied no degradation. The ſovercign, conſcious that the 
© ſubmiſſive reverence of his people flowed from their belief of bis 
« heavenly deſcent, was continually reminded of a diſtinction which 
* prompted him to imitate that beneficent power which he was 
— ſuppoſed to repreſent. In conſequence of theſe impreſſions, there 
* hardly occurs, in the traditional hiſtory of Peru, any inflance of 
* rebellion againſt the reigning prince ; and among twelve ſucceſlive 
* monarchs, there was not one tyrant,” ——Robertſon' s r 
of America, vol. ii. p. 310, 4to edit. 

The intelligent, reader is requeſted to compare this 8 ac- 
nent of this ſenſible, good, and happy people, with the ſame 
author's deſcription of their fiercer and more heroical brethren of 
dhe North, who were diſtinguiſhed by a rampant ſpirit of liberty ; 
or, as our gentler author (ſoftened no doubt by the mild ſpirit of 
yhiggiſm) is pleaſed to term that ſpirit, © the pride of indepen- 
* dence, impaticnce under any ſpecies of reſtraint, and a diſdain to 
* acknowledge any ſuperior.” — Ibid. vol. i. p. 494+. 

. As the idea of a patriarchal government e. f. 
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are but ſd many larger families "and: bende it is that 
our Church, in perfe& conformity with the doctrine 
here inculcated; in her explication of the fifth com- 
5 mandment, 


courſe is now very "generally reje&ed, chiefly on the 544% of 
Mr, Locke“ s anſwer to a treatiſe on the ſubject by Sir Robert 
Filmer; and as that book is now antiquated, and, where Known 
at all, known only through the medium of the anſwer to it ; and 15 
alſo T Have lately peryſed the book, and did not find it deſerving of 
all that extreme contempt with which it is now the fafhion t to men- 
tion it, I could not eaſily reconcile to myſelf the neglect of this 
portunity to recommend it to my. readers alſo to peruſe the mY 
and to judge for themſelves.  , 

The chief point in debate between theſe two anthors relates to 
« the beginning of Political Societies,” or the origin of Govern- 
ment. Filmer's opinion is, that eyery human being is born the 
political fubje& of ſome other human being ; that infants, the 
moment they are born, are the natural ſubjects of their parents; 
and that the State, or ſupreme power of any country, is the parent, 
orin the place of a parent, to all who are born within it's juriſdiction, 
entitled to their allegiance, but bound to provide for their guardian 
ſhip and protection. Mr. Locke's very different opinion is, that 
all men being born ſree, equal, and independent, no one could be 
put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected to the political power of ano» 
ther, rh own! confent.” And that nothing ſhort of the 
conſent of a number of free men, capable of a majority to unite 
3pd incorporate into a'ſociety, ever did, or could, give beginning to 
any lawful government in the world. My opinion on both theſe 
points has been briefly, and perhaps unſotisfaQrily, but very ſin- 
cerely, delivered i in the body of the ſermon : to which, as I am not 
now engaged to write either a direct anſwer to Mr. Locke, or a 
defence of | Sir Robert Filmer, all that I am ſolicitous to add, is, 
„ une ere 
twenty: | 
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mandment, from the obedience due to parents, wiſely 
derives. the congenial duty of 3 _ Ow 
e A e ve: 


much as controverſial writers in general treat their . 
Even in his preface, and before it was poffible he could have ſhewn 
that his cenſures were well founded, unmindful of his own excellent 
rule, that “ railing ſhould not be taken for arguments,” he en- 
deavours to excite a prejudice againſt the author, by rudely taxing 
Him with © glib nonſenſe,” There are, no doubt, in ſeveral of Sir 
Robert Filmer's Treatiſes, many weak things; for, he does not ap- 
pear to have been an author by profefſion—of courſe he was not ſo 
careful in the ſelection either of his arguments or his ſtyle, as more 
experienced writers uſually are, and as no doubt be ought to hare 
been. Many are the imperfeRions of this nature which his anſwerer 
has detected, and expoſed with very little remorſe :. whilſt he paſſes 
over, without noticing, or at leaſt with a very flight notice, thoſe 
parts of the Treatiſe he anſwers, which alone are of great moment, 
and which (it is believed) are unanſwerable. The leading idea, or 
principle, of Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha is, that government is 
not of human, bur divine origin 3 and that the government of 2 
family is the baſis, or pattern, of all other government. And this 
8 notwithſtanding Mr. Locke's anſwer, is ſtill (in the opi- 
nion of the author of theſe ſermons) uurefuted, , and. till true. 
Some weak arguments, which were unwarily uſed to-defepd it wer 
indeed very ſatisfactorily refuted : this, however, proved no more 
than then Larne wor apa eat tens th firſt writer was 
m. 

"Je A at, e 
very extravagant notions on monarchy, and the ſacredneſs of kings: 
and (what is perhaps ſtill leſs pardanable) ſome diſparaging and un- 
Juſt opinions reſpecting the ſupremacy of law. On theſi hints his 
cooler antagoniſt, who was a bigot (if a bigot at all) to-more popu- 
lar opinions, attacks, and even ridicules him with ſucceſs. . I his 
ſucchſs would have been greater, had it not been tarniſhed by many 


ungentle- 
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It is from other paflages of Scripture, from the 
nature of the thing, from the practice. of Adam, 
and from the practice of all nations (derived from 

roifeatdut vd; fit de "lcd f 


ungentleman like fneers, which were ever and anon thrown out, on 
the knight's having been'a courtier. This was a low artifice, which 

Mr. Locke ſhould have diſdained; and which, whether he dif 
—_ or no, he would probably have forborne, had be recolleQed 
that, in the age of Sir Robert Fumer, the being a courtier my 
truly honourable diſtinction. 

And all that he has written, as well as all that has been written 
concerning him, ſhews, that Sir Robert Filmer, though certainly 
not ſo carefyl and cloſe a reaſoner as Mr. Locke, was neither leſs 
learned, nor of a leſs elevated and liberal mind, He was alſo, if 
not a profound, yet a fair, candid; and gentlemanly writer. Nor 
ſhould it be omitted, becauſe it is much to his credit, that he ap- 
pears to have been actuated by two as noble and as dignified ſenti, 
ments 28 can warm the human breaſt ; I mean, loyalty and piety. 

Mr. Locke had the good fortune to enjoy a pre-eminent repus 
tation for. political wiſdom longer than moſt men who have degraded 
great abilities by employing them to promote the temporary pur- 


_ poſes of a party. Till the American war, he was looked up to as 
an oracle: and the whole nation implicitly piuned their faith, in 


tween. the Parent State and her Colonies came to be agitated, men 
were under a neceſſity of cxamining, thinking, and judging for 
themſelves. . One conſequence of their doing ſo was, that the high 


degree of /infallibility, which, till then, had been aſcribed to the 


name and the works of Mr. Locke, was greatly leſſened, At 
length, in 178 , Dr. Tucker, the celebrated Dean of Glouceſter, 
wrote a 'Treatiſe (and one of the beſt he ever did write) on purpoſe 
to © conſider, examine, and confute the notions of Mr. Locke and 
his followers, concerning the origin, extent, and end of civil go» 
vernment.” Since that time writers in general venture to read Mr. 
Locke; es chen de other bee. without being overawed by the 
M m2 unmerited 
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and ſounded on this precedent) that we infer that 
Adam had and exerciſed ſovereign power over all his 
iſſue. But the firſt inſtance of power exereiſed by 
one human being over another i is in the ſubjection of 
Eve to her huſband. This circumſiance ſuggeſts 
ſundry refle&ions, of ſome moment in this argument. 

In the firſt place, it ſhews that power is not a natural 
right. Adam could not have aſſumed, nor could 
Eve have ſubmitted to it, had it not been fo ordained 
of God. It is, therefore, equally an argument againſt 
the domineering claims of deſpotiſm, and the fan- 
taſtic notion of a compact. It proves too, that there 
is ſenſe | in which it may, with truth, be aſſerted, 
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anner nm Ae be his Ivy „008 * avke; and 
not leaſt eminent of our political writers, boldly calls him (yet not | 
with more freedom than juſtice)—* that arch propagator of wild 
« conceits, that wholeſale fabricator of fantaſtical ſyſtems of polity, 
« (accuſe me not of political blaſphemy I) John Locke, who had 
« ſcarcely given birth to this ſhapeleſs abortion, when he cruſhed it 
«at a ſtroke, by proving the impoſſibility of it's exiſtence. He 
« waz compelled ' to acknowledge, that the coming into ſociety 
« ypon ſuch terms would be—only to go out again.” Zee a 
Letter to the Hon. Tho. Erſkine, by John Gifford, Ef · p. 56. 
Mr. Locke, however, and his followers, in preſenting theſe prin- 
ciples' to the public in their moſt popular form, have the demerit 
only of having new-<drefſed principles which are at leaſt as old as 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, In the unhappy 
feign of the firſt Charles, thoſe principles were induſtriouſly revived 
and brought forward with great zeal : and there is hardly a prin- 
ciple or project of! any moment in Mr. Locke's Treatiſe, of which 
the rudiments-may not be traced in ſome of the many political 
re eee e e « Original 
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that government was originally. founded in weakneſs 
and in guilt: that it may and muſt be ſubmitted to 
by à fallen creature, even when exerciſed by a fallen, 
creature, loſt both to wiſdom; and; goodneſs, The 
equality of nature (which, merely as it reſpects an 
ability to govern, may be admitted, only becauſe God, 
bad he ſo ſeen fit, might have ordained that the man 
ſhould be ſubjected to the woman) was ſuperſeded, . 
by the actual interference. of the Almighty, to whom 
alone original-underived power can be ſaid to belong. 
Even where the Scriptures are filent, they inſtruct: 
wy in general, whatever is not therein commanded, 
is actually ſorbidden. Now, it is certain that man- 


Lind are no where in the Scriptures commanded to 


os Papers Me to the Hiſtory of the Colony of Maſſachuſetts 
« Bay,” which Governor Hutchinſon had printed, but which were 
never publiſhed, I find the following paſſages; containing, if I 
miſtake. not, the very eſſence, of Mr. Locke's ſyſtem, The Paper, 
from which theſe, paſſages are taken, is intitled © Libertye and the 
% Weale Publick reconciled, in a Declaration to the late Court of 
Elections at Newtown, the 15th of the 34' Month, 1637.” In 
this declaration Liberty is thus defined: That the people may 
not be ſubjected to any lawe, or power, amonge themſelves, with 
© out theire conſent : whatſoever is more than this, is neither lawful 
* nor durable, and infteade of libertye, may prove bondage, or li- 
« centiouſneſſe,” This is farther defended from ſome exceptions 
made by Mr. Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, thus: It is 
® cleatly agreed by all, that the eare of ſafety and wellfure was the 
original cauſe or occafion of common weales, and of many fami- 
« lies ſubjecting themſelves to rulers and lawes: for no man bath 
« /awfulle power over another but by conſent ; ſo likewiſe, by the 
« lawe of proprietie, no man can have jof nag be in - A 

* without his vH. r 3s 
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refiſt authority m and no leſs certain that, either by 
direct injunction, or clear implication, they are com- 
manded to be fubjet? to the hig ber powers : and this 


fudjection is ſaid to be enjoined; not for our "ſakes 
only, but alſo for the Lord's ſake. The glory of God 


is much concerned, that there ſhould be good govern- 
ment in the world: it is, therefore, the uniform 
doctrine of the Scriptures, that it is under the depu- 
tation and authority of God alone that kings reign 
and princes decree juſtice. Kings and princes (which 
are only other words for ſupreme magiſtrates) were 
_ dbubtleſs created and appointed, not ſo much for their 
own ſakes, as for the ſake of the people committed to 
their charge : yet are they not, therefore, 'the crea- 
tures of the people. So far from deriving their 


authority from-any ſuppoſed conſent or ſuffrage of 


men, they receive their commiſſion from Heaven; they 
receive it from God, the ſource and original of all 
power. However obſolete, therefore, either the ſen- 
timent or the language may now be deemed, it is 
_ with. the moſt perſect propriety that the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, whether conſiſting of one or of many, and 
whether denominated an emperor, a king, an archon, 
a dictator, a conſul, or a ſenate, is to be regarded and 
venerated as the vicegerent of God. 

But were the texts uſually appealed. to on this topic 
more dubious than (we bleſs God !) they are, the ex- 
ample of the Chriſtian legiſlator may, at Jeaſt to 
Chriſtians, well ſtand in the place of all precepts. 
Thema not many mans in which the intereſts 
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of mankind are more nearly concerned than they 
are in aſcertaining their duty as ſubjects, It is there» 
ſore very improbable, that the Saviour of the world 
ſhould have left the world in the dark, in an affair of 
ſo much moment: but that he ſhould have miſled 
his followers, and that Chriſtians ſhould have been 
expoſed to the hazard of becoming bad ſubjects even 
through the inadvertence of their founder, it is little 
leſs than blaſphemy to ſuppoſe. We are therefore 
deeply intereſted to find out, if we can, what it was 
that our Saviour really thought, ſaid, and did, in the 
caſe ;. and for what purpoſe. _ | 
It is readily acknowledged, that bis daun (ie 
which alone his laws are contained) does not dwell 
copiouſly on the duties of ſovereigus and ſubjecta. 
This appearance of inattention, we may be affured, 
was not permitted without deſign : nor, in fac, is 
our duty on this point (any more than it is in others) 
the leſs forcibly inculcated by our having been left to 
find out the precept from his practice. On one 
point, however, of great moment in this diſcuſſion, 
the goſpel hiſtory, when properly underſtood, is full 
and decided; viz. that every thing our bleſſed Lord 
either ſaid or did, pointedly tended to diſcourage the 
diſturbing a ſettled government. Hence it is fair to 
infer the judgment of Jeſus Chriſt to have been, that 
Fe ; the moſt eſſential duty of ſubjects with reſpect to 
> government was (in the phraſeology of a-prophet) 
SSS Tet, had he judged of 
den. this nature as we do, he certainly did not 
Mm4 want 
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want motives to induce him to excite commotions in 

the government of Judea; and ſuch motives too as 

(according to human reckoning) are highly meritori- 

ous and honourable. At the time when he was upon 

earth, his country groaned under an unjuſt and moſt 

oppreſſive bondage. It had Juſt been ſubdued by a 
people, whoſe chief motiye for oyer-running the world 
with their conqueſts was a luſt of dominion : and it 
was as arbitratily governed, as it had been iniquitouſ]y 
acquired. The Jews, it is true, were not then emi- 
nent, at leaſt as a nation, for their virtues: but they 
were not chargeable with that un- Roman ſpirit,” 
as one of our orators expreſſed himſelf, or {to borrow 
the congenial phraſeology of another) that * de- 
66 generacy of ſoul,“ which led them tamely to ſub- 
mit to their oppreſſors. A general opinion prevailed 
in the nation, that the expected Meſſiah would deliver 
them from this galling vaſſalage; that he was to be, 

not a ſpiritual, but a temporal, prince a prince who 
ſhould reſtore to Iſrael the ſupremacy, of which the 
Romans had deprived it who ſhould reign in all 
ſecular pomp and power in the throne of David and, 

Having ſubdued the reſt of the world, make Jeruſalem 
the ſcat of an univerſal monarchy. The very name 


given to him imports royalty and ſovereignty :' and 


he really was the legal heir to the crown of Judea. 
In ſüpport of this aſſertion, it is to be obſerved; that 
the Jews had two ways of tracing their genealogies, 
by a kind of double deſcent; the one natural, the 
—_ OY" ee anden un when a * 
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by natural generation, deſtends from another; the 


legal, when one not naturally deſcended from another, 
yet ſuoceeded, as neareſt of kin, to the inheritance, 


St. Luke deduccs the natural line of Chriſt from 


David; and ſhews how Chriſt; by Nathan, is the 


ſon of David, according to the fleſh, by natural de- 


ſcent 3. whereas St, Matthew deduces the legal line 


of Chriſt alſo from David, ſhewing how Chriſt, as 
Solomon's. heir, and lawful king of the Jews, ſuc» 


ceeded, as neareſt of kin, to fit upon the throne of 
David his father : and the Evangeliſt is ſo ſatisfied with 
the legality. of this genealogy, that he calls Chriſt . zbe 
© born king of the Jews,” that is to ſay, the perſon who 
was their king by birth? . The Jews themſelyes could 
name none of their nation who was. nearer, than he 


was. None of them ever produced any legal excep- 


tion againſt. him; and therefore, whilſt a large party, 


convinced. of the validity of his title to the throne by 


birth, wiſhed.to.confirm.it by election, and to make 
him a king, all that the friends of the Power who was 
in poſſeſſion, or his enemies, could do to defeat his 
claim, was to get the Romans on their fide, by artfully 
inſinuating that the beſt of all titles was that which 


had been obtained by conqueſt : hence, een * 


ie will haue no king but Ceſar! _ 
Add to this It is well known that in no Aer 
whatever did our Saviour give greater offence to his 
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their expectations of a temporal deliverance. For 
this opinion of his title to the throne was not taken 
up at random; nor only by a ſew perſons, merely to 
ſerve ſome bye-ends of their own. The idea pervades 
his whole hiſtory. It was one of the chief grounds 
of the enmity of his countrymen towards him, and 
the only plauſible pretence on which he could be ar. 
raigned. And, notwithſtanding his repeated declara- 
tions that his kingdom 4was not of this world, yet it 
was on this account that at laſt be was . as a 
| Tamb to the ſlaughter. 2 
Wben it is aſſerted that Chriſtianity made no 
alteration in the civil affairs of the world, the affer- 
tion ſhould neither be made, nor underſtood, without 
ſome qualification. The injunQion to render unio 
Czſar the things that are Czſar's, is no doubt very 


comprehenſive ; implying that unleſs we are good 
Subjects, we cannot be good Chriſtians : but then we 


are to render unto Ceſar, or the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
that obedience only to which God has given him a 
juſt claim : our paramount duty is to God, to whom 
we are to render the things that are God's. If, there- 
fore, m the courſe of human affairs, a caſe ſhould 
occur (and no doubt ſuch caſes do often occur) in 
which the performance of both theſe obligations be- 
comes incompatible, we cannot long be at a loſs in 
determining that it is our duty to obey God rather 
than men. The worſhip of idols, as well as ſacrifices 
and augurics, certainly entered into, and made a part 


of, oy civil policy of ancient Rome. Temples dedi- 
| 6 cated 
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cated to u variety' of falſe deities were under the pe- 


ouliar care of the Senate. The office of Pontifex 
Maximus, or High Prieſt, was annexed to the title of 
Emperor. Now, ſurely, it was the intention of the 
Founder of Chriſtianity, and it is the natural tendency 
of it's doctrines, to produce ſome alteration in things 
of this fort. In Mahometan countries, a plurality of 
wives is allowed by law: in many countries ſtill Pagan, 
the worſhip: of images is enjoined by the State: in 
ſeveral parts of Africa, parents who are paſt labour 
are, by the laws of the land, expoſed by their children 
to be torn in pieoes by wild beaſts: and even in fo 
civilized a country as China, children are thus ex- 
poſed by their parents, with the ſanction and authority 
of the laws. Would Chriſtianity endure ſuch ſhock- 
ing outrages againſt all that is humane, moral, or 
pious, though ſupported by Government? It certainly 
would not: for the ſpirit of St. Paul, when he faw 
the city of Athens wholly given to idolatry, was fo 
ſtirred in him, that, for diſputing publicly with certain 
philoſophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics, they 
carried him unto Areopagus ; where, far from ſhrink- 
ing from his duty, he openly arraigned all the people 
of Athens, of being too ſuperflitious, This charge he 
founded on his having ſeen an altar with this inſcrip- 
lion, To the unknown God ; which yet was not ſet up 
contrary to law. Sundry improprieties, ſanctioned 
by legal authority, were cenſured by Chriſt himſelf. 
Was it not by virtue of his regal power that, as one 
having authority, he caſt the buyers and ſellers out of 
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the 1 who. yet were there, n their 
uſual callings, with the public permiſſion? Still, 
though they certainly were not reſtrained by any 
idea that all interference with the civil affairs of the 
world was contrary to Chriſtianity, it no where ap- 
pears, that either our Saviour, or any of his apoſtles, 
ever did interfere with the affairs of any government, 
or the adminiſtration of any government, otherwiſe 
than by ſubmitting to them. Let, let it not be ſaid, 
that be who could have commanded more than twelve 
legions of angelt, wanted power or means to have 
refifted, and with effect, that puſillanimous Roman 
governor, who, from the baſeſt of all motives, gave 
ſentence, that a perſon in whom he declared he found 
zo fault, ſhould be put to death, merely to gratify a 
ſenſeleſs, malicious, and clamorous multitude. Let 
it not be ſaid, that his pretenſions to ſovereignty were 
either romantic or dubious : 4 great multitude of his 
cotemporaries and countrymen, being in number about 
Fe thouſand, thought ſo favourably of them, that they 
would have ſet him on their throne in that way by 
which alone we are now told authority over, a free 
people can properly be obtained, viz; by the ſuffrages 
of the people, To affert his claim de jure aguinſt 
thoſe who held it de facto, they would ſain have 
taken him by force (that is, no doubt, in oppoſition to 
the Romans and their adherents) 70 make him a king. 
That he was not reſtrained from gratifying theſe na- 
' tural wiſhes of ſo large a number of his impatient 
e, * any Wen of his being evil · 
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the» people,” forbidding mg to give tribute ite o Caſar, and 
faying ilaas be himſelf was king; may very rationally be 
inferred from his having ſubmitted to no leſs un- 
merited aſperſions with invincible fortitude't and bis 
yielding at laſt to the ignominy of the croſs, proves 
that he was not to be deterred from doing any thing 
which he knew would redound either to the glory of 
God, or the good of mankind, by the dread of any 
calumnies} orithe terrors of any en 4 0 
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Foreign Power was ſanctioned by their religion: for, in Deuteron. 
ch, xvii." ver. 15. they are'expreſely enjoined to chooſe a king from 
among their brethren, and not a flranger. ' It was natural, therefore, 
that they ſhould regard the paying tribute to the Romans as a badge 
of ſlavery ; and natural alſo, that they ſhould very generally diſlike 
the publicans, who were the perſons appointed by the Romans to 
collect fuch tribute. Judas the Gaulonite, taking advantage of this 
national prepoſſeſſion, with the avowed purpoſe of ſhakking off this 
yoke, excited an inſurrection: and ſo numerous were his adherents, 
that even after they. were cruſhed as a civil party, they ſeem to have 
exiſted as a religious ſe, under the name of Zealots. .Perſons of 
this order appear to have acted as public cepſors, or. as ſocieties for 
the reformation of manners; and; as ſuch, were ſometimes edfled 
The Jaſt.” Of this order, it is probable, thoſe perſons were, whom 
the Chief Priefts and Scribes employed to warch and 10 take bald of 
the words of our Saviour: and therefore the cxprethon in St. Luke, 


ch. xx. ver. 20, which ſbould frign themſetves juſt men, would be more 


accurately tranſlated; if rendered, who: feigned themſelves, or pre- 
tended to be, the. Fuf ; that is to lay, of the order df che Juſt 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf was accuſed of being of this order: becauſe, as 


it was alleged, he forbade the prople to give tribute unto Caſas To 
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His eonſtant diſcouragement, therefore, of a ſcheme 
$ well calculated not. only to promote his on ele- 
vation, but to emancipate his country (had be eſti- 
mated either worldly grandeur, or the condition of 
fabjeRs under government, according to our ideas) 
would have been inconfiſtent with that love to man- 
kind which he manifeſted in every other action of his 
life, 'The only rational concluſion, therefore, that 
the caſe will admit of, is, that he thought it would be 
better, both for Judea in particular, and for the world 
in general, that in the former caſe the people ſhould 
not be diſtracted by a revolution, and in the lattcr 
that there ſhould be no precedent to which revolu- 
tioviſts might appeal: bis words were not meant to 
hear merely a local and circumſcribed, but a general 
and extended application, when he directed his fol- 
lowers to render unto Caſar the things that are Caſar's: 
dis practice was.conformable to this precept; and fo 
would. ours. be, were we but practically convinced 
that it ig enough for the diſciple to be as his maſter, and 
the" ſervant” as his lord. As Chriſtians, ſolicitous to 
tread in the fteps in which our Saviour trod, the tri- 
bute of. civil obedience is as much due to our civil 
rulers, even though they ſhould happen to be in- 
vaders like the Romans, and though, like Herod, 
the-miniſters of government ſhould chance to be 


this — of his being of that ſolt, which n bi 
country of Galilee, the wife of Pilate may be ſuppoſed to have al 
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oppreſſurs, as the duty of religious obedience is a 
NOREEN In 
lords. 657 | . 

Nan let ibis be ede d ned Gerte 
principle: it is the very reverſe; and it is this it's 
ſuperior dignity which proves it's celeſtial origin. 
For, whilſt other doctrines and other ſyſtems diſtract 


the world with diſputes and debates which admit o 


no deciſion, and of wars and fightmmgs which are al- 
moſt as endleſs as they are uſeleſs, it is the glory of 


Chriſtianity to teach her votaries patiently to bear 


imperfeQions, inconveniences and evils in govern- 
ment, as in every thing elſe that is human. This 
not more our duty than it is our intereſt : for, the 
only very intolerable grievance in government is, 
when men allow themſelves to diſturb and deſtroy 
the peace of the world, by vain attempts to render 
that perſect, which the laws of our nature bave or- 
dained to be imperſect. And there is more mag- 
nanimity, as well as more wiſdom, in enduring ſome 
preſent and certain evils, than can be manifeſted by 
any projects of redreſs that are uncertain ; but which, 
if they fail, may bring down irretrievable ruin on 
thouſands of others, as well as on ourſelves : finee to 
ſuffer nobly indicates more greatneſs of 'mind than 
can be ſhewn even by acting valiantly. Wiſe men, 
therefore, in the words of a noted philoſopher , will 
rather chooſe to brook with patience arent 
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veniences under government (becauſe human affairs 
cannot poſſibly be without ſome) /than'"ſelF-opinion- 
atedly diſturb the quiet of the public. And, weigh- 
ing the juſtice of · thoſe things you are about, not by 
the perſuaſion and advice of private men, but by the 
laws of the realm, you will no longer ſuffer ambitious 
men, through the ſtreams of your blood, to wade to 
their on power : but: eſteem it better to enjoy your- 
ſelves in the preſent ſtate, though perhaps not the 
beſt, than, by waging war, endeavour to procure a 
reformation in another age, yourſelves © in the mean- 
ile either killed, or conſumed with age.” 
This long enquiry concerning the divine origin and 
authority of government migbt perhaps have been 
deemed rather curious than uſeful, were it not of ac- 
knowledged moment, that ſome dangerous inſerences 
which are uſually drawn ſtom the contrary. opinion 
ſlpuld be obviated. One of theſe dangerous in- 
ſerences it ſeems to have been the aim of the ſermon 
now before. me to inculcate. Government being aſ- 
ſumed to be a mere human ordinance, it is thence 
inſerred, that © rulers, are the ſervants of the public: 
and; if they be, no doubt it \neceſſarily-follows, that 
they may (in the coarſe phraſe of the times) be 


caſbiered or continued in pay, be reverenced or re- 
ſiſted, according to the mere whim. or caprice of 
thoſe over whom they are appointed to rule. Hence 
the author of this ſermon alſo takes occaſion to enter 
his proteſt againſt © paſſiye abedience-and-non-refiſt- 
ance.” ag $7 


It 


# 
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It really is a firiking feature in our national hiſ- 
tory, that, ever ſince the Revolution, hardly any per- 


into vdich it was poſſible to drag this topic, without 
_ declaring. againſt this doctrine. It ſeems to have 
been made a kind of criterion or teſt, of principle, 
and the, watch- word of a. party... For, it cannot 
well be faid, that the circumſtances of the times, or 
the temper of men's minds, either, lately haye been, 
or now are, ſuch as particularly to call for theſe 
ſtudied and repeated proteſtations. What is not leſß 
remarkable is, that whilſt the right of reſiſtance has 
thus inceſſantly been delivered from the pulpit, in- 


ſited. on by orators, and inculcated by ſtateſmen, the 


contrary poſition is ſtill: ( beheve) the diate 'of 


religion, and certainly the doctrine of the 3 


Church, and ſtill alſo the law of the land. 

You are not now to learn my mind on this . 
As, however, the ſubject has again been ſorced on 
me, let me be permitted again to obviate, if I can, 


ſome freſh miſrepreſentations, and ** n 


ſome new miſtakes. 


many, is, in it's nature, abſolute and irreſiſtible, It 
js not within the competency even of the ſupreme 
power to limit jtſelf ; becauſe ſuch limitation can 
emanate only from a ſuperior. For any governy 
ment to make itſelf irreſiſtible, and to ceaſe to be ab - 
ſolute, it: muſt ceaſe to be ſupreme ; which is but ſay» 
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ſon of any note has preached or publiſhed a ſermon, 


All government, whether lodged. i in one or 99 


ug, in other words, that it muſt diflblye itſeit, or be 
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deſtroyed. If, then, to reſiſt government be to 
deſtroy it, every man who is a ſubject muſt necef. 
ſarily owe to the government under which be lives 
un obedience either active or paſſive: active, where 
the duty enjoined may be perſormed without offend. 
ing God; and paſſive, (that is to ſay, patiently to 
Fabmit to the penalties annexed to diſöbedience,) 
where that which is commanded by man is forbid- 
den by God. No government upon earth can right- 
fully compel any one of it's ſubjects to an active 
compliance with any thing that is, or that appears to 
* His conſcience to be, inconſiſtent with, or contra- 
dictory to, the known laws of God: becauſe ever: 
man is under a prior and ſuperior obligation to ob; 
God in all things. Wben ſuck caſes of incompatible 
demands ol duty occur, every well inſormed perſon 
knows what he is to do; and every welloprincipled 
perſon will do what be ought, viz. he will ſubmit to 
the ordinances of God, rather than comply with the 
commandments of men. In thus acting he cannot 
err and this alone is “ paſſive obedience;“ which 
I entreat you to obſerve is ſo far from being © un- 
« limited obedichce,? C as it's enemies wilfuny perfil 
to miſcall it,) that it is the dire& contrary. Reſolute 
not to diſobey God, a man of good principles deter- 
mines, in caſe of competition, as the leſſer evil, to 
diſobey mam: but he knows that he ſhould alf 
diſohey God, were he not, at the fame time, patientiy 
to ſabmit to wo marr incurred! by me __ 
CANAAN? | 
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With the fancies or the follies of the injudieious 
defenders of this doctrine, who, in the heat of eon- 
troverſy, have argued for the excluſive irrefiſtibility 
of kings, merely in their perſonal capacity, I have 
no concern, Such 'arguments are now to be met 
with only in the anſwers of thoſe equally injudicious, . 
but lefs candid, 2 7 of the doctrine, who (as 
though there were any gallantry in taking a fortreſs 
that is no longer defended) perſiſt to combat a 
phantom which, now at leaſt, may be ſaid to be of 
their own creating. In the preſent ſtate of things, 
when a reſiſtance is recommended, it muſt be, not 
againſt the king alone, but againſt the laws of the 
land, To encourage undiſtinguiſhing multitudes, 
by the vague term of reſiſtance, to oppoſe all ſuch 
Jaws as happen not to be agreeable to certain indi- 
viduals, is neither more nor leſs than, by a regular 
plan, to attempt the ſubverſion of the government: 
and I am not ſure but that ſuch attacks are more 
dangerous to free than to abſolute governments. 

Even the warmeſt advocates for refiſtance acknow- 
ledge, that, like civil liberty, the term is incapable of 
W,. Particular caſes of injury and 

: 20G oppreſſion 


„steel Bier conſuls, that the right of refine, | 
which yet he contends is the life and foul of our Conltitution, rai | 
not be defined: 

„e be ſays, © an hidden power in the Conſtitution, 
« which would be loſt if it were defined : a certain myſtery, by vir- 
„me of which a nation may, at ſome critical times, be ſecured | 
Na 2 « from 


as we CIVIL LIBERTY, 
oppreſſion are imagined: on which arguments are 
founded, to ſhew that mankind muſt be determined 
and governed, not by any known and fixed laws, 
but © by a law antecedent and paramount to al! poſi- 
« tive laws of men; © by their, natural ſenſe and 
« feelings.” Theſe unwritten, inviſible, and unde- 
finable | © antecedent laws ;” this indeſeribable t na- 
e tural ſenſe and, feelings;” theſe * hidden powers 
60 and myſteries” in our Conſtitution, are points too 
refined and too ſubtle for argument. Indeed it can 
be tolittle purpoſe to argue, either on reſiſtance or on 
any other ſubject, with men who are ſo weak as to 
declaim, when it is incumbent on them to reaſon. 

Without any encouragement, mankind, alas! are, 
of themſelves, far too prone to be preſumptuous and 
lelf-willed ; always diſpoſed and ready to deſpiſe do. 
minion, and to ſpeak evil of dignities, There is, ſays a 
learned writer , ſuch a © witcheraſt in rebellion, as to 
s tempt men to be rebels, even though they are ſure 
* to be damned for it.? What dreadful confuſions 
and calamities muſt have been 'occafioned in the 
world, had ſuch ſtrong and dangerous natural pro- 
penſities been directly encouraged by any poſitive 
law! It was ſurely, then, merciful and wiſe in the 
Almighty Ruler of the world, to impoſe on his crea- 


"= from wing — wt it muſt be kept a myſtery. * It is rendered 
« uſeleſa when touched by unſkilful hands: and no people ever had 
E « or deſerved Ne 
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tures the general We of cheese without any ex- 
ceptions. A non- reſiſting ſpirit never yet made any 
man a bad ſubject. And if men of ſuch mild and 
yielding tempers have ſhewn leſs ardour, than many 
others do, in the purſuit of that liberty which makes 
ſo conſpicuous a figure in the effuſions of -orators 
and poets, it can be only for this reaſon, that they 


think it is preciſely that kind of liberty which has fo 
oſten ſet the world in an uproar, and that thereſore 
it would be better ſor the world if it were never 
more heard of“. If they are mifiaken, their miſ- 
takes are at leaſt harmleſs: and there is much juſtice, 


Je n el alata ſenſe, wie Chavieg no. party s to 
ſerve) in any controverted queſtion, are anxious only to find the 


truth, it is weariſome to have, inſtead of a fair attempt to illuſtrate 


or clear up any of the great difficulties which embarraſs, and muſt 
for ever embarraſs; the ſubject of government, in all political diſ- 
cuſſions, this one unraried topic of declamation for ever dinned in 
their ears. But- it is particularly irkſome to find ſuch flale and 
thread-bare ſophiſtry adopted and brought forward by ſo elegant 
and claſſical a writer as Lord Lyttelton. 

In his Gr Dialogue of the Dead, he makes Hampden foy, © It is 
« a diſgrace to our Church to have taken up ſuch opinions 3 and 1 
« will venture to propheſy, that our Clergy muft in future times 
« renounce them, or they will be turned againſt them by thoſe who 
mean their deſtruction. Suppoſe-a Popiſh king on the throne : 
will the Clergy then adhere to paſſive obedience and non - reſiſt- 
« ance? If they do, they deliver up their religion ta Rome: if they 
« do not, their practioe will confute their own doQrines.” 

By having taken no care to refute theſe ſentiments; and by. the 
artful compliment thus paid, at the expence of their predeceſſors, 
to the Clergy. of his day, who, he was well aware, had pretty gene- 
rally renounced what he affeQed to propheſy they. would re- 
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err anf io Biſhop Hall's comert, 
that © ſame quiet errors are better than ſome unruly 
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There muſt be « total ſybverſion of exery, Sec des . 
our preſent Conſtitution, before we can again have a Popiſh king 
on the throne, But, ſhould the Almighty (as a puniſhment for 
our great fin in not being ſufficiently thankful for the bleffing of 
| having long had our throne filled by a mild and patriotic race of 
Proteſtant kings) fee fit once more to permit à Popiſh monarch to 
fit on the throne; God forbid the Clergy ſhould not adbere to 
doctrines enjoined by the law of the land, by the authority of thei 
Church, and by the word of God! Had the noble hiſtorian for- 
. 4. , or did he only affect to forget, what part the Clergy of the 
urch of England did in . general take when (themſelves being 
Proteſtants) there aQually was a Popilh king upon the throne? 
The ſeven biſhops whom James the Second committed to the 
Tower, and whom King William deprived for not renouncing 
King James, did, in neither of their oppoſite trials, © renounce 
* the doctrines of paſſive obedicnce and not - reſiſtance: yet neither 
did they deliver up their religion to Rome, nor cotifute their 
« own doctrines by their own practice.“ 80 far from this, no 
one cireumſlance contributed ſo much to defeat the mad pur- 
poſe of this bigoted monarch to introduce Pbpery into the king. 
dom, as the obſectione made to it by theſe perſecured biſhops: and 
unleſs the prigciple of refiftance may be promoted by an exemplary 
recommendation of non-refiftance, their doctrines were not confuted 
by their practice. The conduct of theſe memorable men, on this 
memorable occafion, is not only a very ſatisfactory iltuftration of the 
true principles of this much miſrepreſented nn but a complete 
vindication of it. 
Had he been ſo diſpoſed, Lord Lyttelton might have ſeen a cloud 
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in his place in Parliament, that he knew no diffe- 
rence between a revolution and a rebellion, except - 
ing that in the ſormer an attempt to alter the ſorm 
of government ſueceeded, and in the latter it did 
not, the ſentiment was objected to as licentious and 
ſeditious. Let, on the principles of the advocates 
of reſiſtance, he ſaid no more than he might eaſily 
have deſended: nor am I ſure. but that (notwith- 
ſtanding the pains which the public men of that 
period took to guard againſt ſuch an inference, in 
their debates on the word abdication) on theſe prin- 
ciples the promoters of the reyolution itſelf, em- 
phatically ſo called, muſt ſabmit to the imputation of 
having effected it by - reſiſtance. It was elearly 8 
ſucceſsful revolution. If, then, this was the caſe as 
to the revolution, how, it may be aſked, did it differ, 
in point of principle, either from the grand rebel- 
lion that preceded it, or either of the ſubſequent re- 
bcllions for the purpoſe of reſtoring the abdicated 


aivines, There is a very intereſting catalogue of — together 
with extracts evincing what their ſentiments on this point were, in 
the hiſtory. of Sacheverell's trial, He might alſo have ſcen, and he 
is inexeuſable if he did not ſee (and perhaps ftill more inexcuſable 
if, having ſeen, he did not learn more from) a moſt maſterly Sermon 
on Paſſive Obedience, by Biſhop Berkley. I hope L. ſhall neither 
be regarded as diQatorial, nor unreaſonable, in expreſſing an earneſt 
wiſh, that no one may hereafter preſume to ſhoot theſe random 
arrows againſt this yenerable doctrine, till he has read and conſider- 
ed, and is alſo #17267 pgs this Aerie this e nen 
* Mr. Wilkes. HET 
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filly? and how; on the ſame principles, "ea we 
condemn the murder of the father, and vindieate the 
e expulſion 6f the ſon?—Mr. Locke, like many inferior 


writers, when defending reſiſtance, falls into incon- 
fiftencies, and is at variance with himſelf. © Rebellion 


_ ©being,” as he fays,” © an oppoſition not to perſons, 
but to authority, which is founded only in the 
* conſtitution and laws of the government, thoſe, 


© whoever they be, who by force break through, and 
ce by force juſtify their violation of them,” are truly 
« and properly rebels.” To this argument no one 
dan object: but it ſhould be attended to, that, in 
political conſideration, it is hardly poſſible to difld- 
ciate the ideas of authority in the abſtract from per- 
ſons veſted with authority. To reſiſt a perſom le- 
tally veſted with authority, is, I conceive, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, the ſame thing as to refiſt autho- 

rity. © Nothing; but it's ſucceſs,” could bave refoued 
the revolation from this foul imputation, had it 'not 


been for the abdication.” Acrordingly this great 
exent has always hung like a mill - ſtone on the necks 


of thoſe wo muſt proteſt againſt rebellions; whilſt 


yet their ſyſtem of politics requires that they ſhould 


. of reſiſtance, and the revolution. 


The reſiſtanco which your political Seven 


vite you. to praiſe, (and which no doubt was in- 
tended:to be juſtified by the ſermon which I have 
now been compelled to notices) is not a reſiſtance 
exerted. only againſt. the perſons inveſted with the 
e Re” either legiſlative or eau but 

2 * 2 clearly 


thoſe who profeſs that they are the diſciples of Mr. 


authority over us as it now exiſts, but any and all 


that it is poſſible to conſtitute. Can men who ex- 


« ereiſe their reaſon believe, that the Divine Author 


_ « of our exiſtence intended a pert of the human 


race to hold an abſolute property in, and an un- 
© bounded power over, others marked out by his 
© infinite wiſdom and goodneſs as the objects of 4 
legal domination never rightfully reſiſtible, how- 


© ever ſevere and oppreſſive ?”, It might be hazard- 


ons, perhaps, for me, even under the ſhelter of a 
Scriptrire. phraſe, to call theſe-words great ſwelling = 
words ; becauſe they are congreſſional words. That 
they have excited a very general panic, and many 
apprehenſions of à real impending ſuwery, is no 
more than might have been expected in a country 
where there is literally.“ abſalute property in, and 
« unbounded power over, human beings,” Ho far 
this was intended, I preſume not to judge. But, 


involved and obſcure as the language (in which theſe 


extraordinary ſentiments are couched) muſt be con- 
ſeſſed to be, the declaration certainly points at all 
government: and it's full meaning amounts to a 
denial of that juſt ſupremacy which © the Divine 
#6 Author of our exiſtence“ has dork? all queſtion 
given to * one part of the human race” to bold over 
another. Without ſome paramount and irreſiſt- 
ible power, there can be no government. In our 
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clearly und literally againſt authority. Nay, if Tat 
all underſtand! the ſollowing declaration made by 


„% en CIVIL eee, 


Conſtitution, this . ſupremacy is veſted in the King 
. and the Parliament; and, ſubordinate to them, in our 
Provincial Legiſlatures, If you were now releaſed 
from. this conſtitutional;power, you muſt differ from 
all others. « of the human race,” if you did not ſoon 
find yourſelves under a, neceflity of ſubmitting to a 
power no les abſolute, though vefied in other per- 
And much does it import you to conſider, whether 
thofe.who are now ſo ready to promiſe to make the 
2 yoke of your fathers lighter, may not them- 
ſelves yerify. Reboboam's aſſertion, and make you 
{cel A their little * are ! than your 
Be it ” the fake of ua eee that the 
government. under which till now you have lived 
happily, is, moſt unaccountably, all at once become 
epprefirye and ſevere; did you, of yourſelyes, make 
the diſcovery? No: I affirm, without any appre- 
denſion of being contradicted, that you are acquainted 
with theſe oppreſſions only from the report of others. 
For what, then, (admitting you have a right to reſiſt 
in any caſe,) are you now urged to reſiſt and riſe 
_ againſt thoſe whom you have hitherto always regarded 
(and certainly not without reaſon) as your nurſing 
fothers and nurſing mothers? Often as you have al- 
ready heard it repeated without expreſſing any diſ- 
approbation, I aſſure myſelf it will afford you na 
pleaſure to be reminded, that it is on account of an 
inſignificant duty on tea, impoſed by the Britiſh Par- 
hament ; and which, for aught we know, may or 
; may 
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may not be conſtitutionally impoſed 3. but which, we 
well know, two thirds of the people of America can 
never be called on to pay. ls it the part of an ander- 
Aanding people, of loyal ſubjects, or oſ good Chriſtians, 
inſlantly to reſiſt and rebel for à cauſe ſo trivial ? 
O my brethren, conſult your own, hearts, and follow 
your own judgments! and learn not your © meaſures 
of obedience” from men who weakly or wickedly 
imagine there can be liberty unconnected with 
law—and whoſe aim it is to drive you on, ſtep by 
ſtep, to a reſiſtance which will terminate, if it does 
not begin, in rebellion! On all ſuch trying occa- 
ſions, learn the line of conduct which it is your duty 
and intereſt to obſerve, from our Conſtitution itſelf : 
which, in this particular, is a fair tranſcript or exem- 
plification of the ordinance of God, Both the one 
and the other warn you againſt refiflance : but you 
are not forbidden either to remonſtrate or to petition. 
And can it be humiliating to any man, or any num- 
ber of men, to aſk, when we have but to aſt and # 
ſhall be given? Is prayer an abject duty; or do men 
ever appear either ſo great, or ſo amiable, as when 
they are modeſt and humble? However meanly this 
privilege of petitioning may be regarded by thoſe who 
claim every-thing as a right, they are challenged ta 
ſhew an inſtance, in which it has failed, when it ought 
to bave ſucceeded, If, however, our grievances, in 
any point of view, be of ſuch moment as that other 
means of obtaining redreſs ſhould be judged expe- 
dient, happily we enjoy thoſe means, In a eeftain 


cet fome-conſiderable portion of legiſlation ig f 


|  tutionally-interſere either to obtain the -enaRing of 
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in our own hands. Wo are ſuppoſed to have choſen 
att and able” [perſons to repreſent” us in the great 
council of our country: and they only can conſti- 


| EAI ere ROTTEN If we, 
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6 rights, prinilegia and liberties. If any laws of the Britiſh Par- 
| * Hament are thought oppreſſiye ; or if, in the adminiſtration of the 
« Britiſh government, any unneceſſary or unreaſonable. burthen 
& he laid upon us, they are the proper perſons to ſeek for redreſs, 
« and they are the moſt likely to ſucceed: They have the legal and 

* conſtitutional means in their hands, They are the ru, not the 
OE * pretended, repreſentatives of the people. They are bodies known 

X « and acknowledged by the public laws of the empire, Their re- 
4c preſentations will be attended to, and their remonſtrances heard.” 
Ste © A View of the Controverſy between Great Britain and 
« her Colonies, p. 25, by A. W. minen by the late 
Biſhop Seabury of Connecticut. 

The den of the exceliens aother of. this me een aired, and 
feveral others of not inferior merit under the ſame ſignature, might 
well diſcourage any man who attempts to ſerye the public, if ayi- 
mated only by the hopes of temporal rewards, When a miſſionary 
in the ſervice of the Society for propagating the Goſpel in Foreign 


Parte, whilſt the revolt was flill in-it's infancy; he wrote ſereral 


feaſonable pieces, adapted to the capacities of the people, under the 
aſſumed character of a Farmer. They were generally acknowledged 
to have done much good. But, being attributed to another Gen- 
tleman, he alone derived any perſonal advantage from them; for, 
BY to him the Britiſh government granted an handſome penſion, whit 
lle real Author never received a farthing. All the return that all 
his exertions procured for him, was impriſonment, perſecution, and 
exile, By this country he was neglected and abandoned; and hy 
i 6 3 
ſcendent 
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and our ſelloy- ſubjects, have, been conſcientiouſly | 
faithful in the diſcharge of our duty, we can have no 


reaſon; to doubt that our delegates; will be equally 
faithful in the diſcharge of theirs... Our Provincial 


Aſſemblies, it is true, are but one part of our Colonial 
Legiſlature : they form, however, that part which i 78 
the moſt efficient. If the preſent general topic of 
complaint be, in their eſtimation, well ſou and 5 


Sl e i dP bes i ses g Hung & | 
any country that had Teen fit to patronize him. At length; thank» 
rn ; 
| wherey ns the biſhop. of Connecticut, he was ſupported by an ber- 
ble eleemoſynary pittance contributed by a few private friends in | 
England; and; in February 1790, died as' unnoticed as he tad 
lied. Farewell, poor Seabury!—however neglected in life, there fil 
Mt OE and honours thy memory ! 
Ne A TIRE Ay robo 
pr 5 Manere Ne er * * 8 py 
4 rated, in Mr, 2 
very valuable Fccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 663, Sce 
allo the erer of te Geptleman's Maghata,p; L 
177 * 555 
(Petre the Gbchlss e Untreifity'o? Oxford was pleaſed tow 4 
fer on him the-honorary 'degree of D. P. 3 and in 179g he pub- | 
liked, at New York, two volumes of Diſcourſes, which are ſuch as 
might have brought credit to any Prelate in any age and in any 
country. Books of any Kind, however, (and, perhaps, Sermom 
leaſt of all,) not being in much demand in America, he withed to ; 
have bad them republiſhed in England ; and for that purpoſe furniſhed 
the Author of this Volume with fix more Diſcourſcs, in MS, to be 
added to them, But, ſuch js the obſcurity, or poſſibly the un- 
popularity, of » man of ungueſtionadle Jxrving and piety, that no 
Banne eee LS 
erm 41G 161 man F 3rd ene — 
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ad great grievance, what reaſon have you #6 
er. that all the Afſembfies on the Continent will 
not concur and be tmanimous in fo repreſenting it ? 
And if they ſhould all concur ſd to repreſent it, it is 
hardly within the reach of ſuppoſition that all dus 
attention will not be paid to their united remon- 
| firances. So many and ſuch large conceſſions have 
often been made, at the inftance' only of individual 
Afﬀcmblics,. that we are warranted in relying, that 
nothing which is reaſonable and proper will ever be 
withheld from us, provided only it be aſked for with 
decency, and that we do not previouſly" forfeit" our 
title to en * e NET and rebel- 
_ 


Let it be ſuppoſed, > orgy ay 554 mat 
WP happen, which can happen; that our remon- 
firances are diſregarded, our "petitions rejected, 
and our grievances”  emredreſſed+ what, you will na- 
tarally : aſk—what, in ſuch a caſe, would L adviſe you 
todo ?—Advice, alas ! is all I have to give; which, 
however, though you may condeſcend to aſk and to 
regard it, will neither be efked,;-nor- accepted, * 
thoſe. who alone can give It great effect. Let, cir- 
cumſcribcd as our ſphere of influence is, we are not 
wholly without influence; and therefore, even in our 
humdle department, we have ſame duties to perform. 
To your queſtion, therefore, T hefitate not to anſwer, 
that I wiſh and adviſe. you to act the part of reaſon- 
able men, and of Chriſtians, You will be pleaſed to 
obfcrve, however, that I am far ſrom thinking that 
4 your 
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| _—_— wil ever be brought to ſo ſevere a teſt and 
The queſtion,” T am aware, "wits an enfnaring 
2 ſuggeſted to you by thoſe who'are us little ſolicis 
tous about your peace, as they are for my fafcty + the 
an{wer which, in condeſtenſion to your wiſhes, I have 
given to it, is dire and plain ; and not more appli- 
cable to you, than it is to all the people of America. | 
If you 'thiak” the duty of threepence a pound upon 
tea, did on by the Britiſh Parliament, a grievance, it 
is your duty to inſtruct your members to take” all 
the conftitutional means in their power to obtain re- 
dreſs: Tf thoſe" means fail of ſucceſs, you cannot böt 
be ſorry and grieved ;' but you will better bear your | 
diſappointment, by being able to reflect that it wa 
not owing to any miſoonduct of your own, '- And, 
what is the whole hiſtory of human "life, pablic"oe 
private, but a ſeries of diſappointments? It 
de hoped that Chriſtians would De nk REG 
to be doomed'to fabmit to difappointments and ca- 
lamities, as their Maſter fubtnitted, even if they were 
as innocent. His diſciples and firſt flowers ſhrunk 
from nb trials nor dangers . Treading in the ſteps 
of him who, when be was reviled, Veſed, and tobe N 
was perſecuted, ſuffered it, they willinglylaid down theit 
lives, rather than reſiſt ſome of the worſt tyrants that 
ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory, Thoſe perſons 
+ « Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It is it's very 
character to ſubmit to ſuch things, There is a conſanguinity be- 
tween benevolence and humility. They are virtues of the fame 
228 —— Burke's Two Letters, 1796, p. 27, | 
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are as little acquainted with general hiſtory, as they 
arc: with the particular dodrines of Chriſtianity, ne 
repreſent ſuch ſubmiſſion; as ahject and ſervile. _ I 
affirm, with great authority, that . there can be no 
better way, of aſſerting the people's lawful rights, 
* than the diſowning. unlawful commands, by thus 
more generally embraced, our holy religion gained 
= much by ſubmiſſion, as it. un wi ee 
Jofing for want of it. „ 
Having, then, my — thas Law * rofſed 
ts and fro in a weariſome circle of uncertain tradi- 
ant, or in ſpeculations and projets fill more un- 
certain, concerning government, what better can you 
ea than, following the Apoſile's advice, 20 ſubmit your- 
ſelves ta every ordinance of man, for the Lord's. ſake ; 
wmbetber it be ta the; King as ſupreme, , or wnto, GO- 
FERNORS, at une them that are SENT by him for 
the prau/bment, of cuil sert, and for the praiſe of them 
that do well ? For, ſo is the will F God, that. with 
well-doing ye may put to ſilence the, ignorance of fool» 
mer: as free, and nos uſing your liberſy for a cloke of 
 maliciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God. Hongur all © 
men: love eee n Gs ems 
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Afterward T came * the houſe of Shemaiab; the on 
p of 1 Delaiab, the fon of Mebetabeel, who was ſhut up : 
and be ſaid, Let us meet together i m the houſe of God, 
within the temple, and let us ſbut the doors 7 the. 
temple ; for they. will come to ſlay thee, yea in the” 
. night will they come to [lay thee. Ani 1 ſaid, Should. 
Juch 4 man as I fee? and who is there that, being 
as Tam, would ; £0. mito the TR W 
Luill os go in, 3 
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11 — be called 
the Patriot's Pattern. It contains the hiſtory of a 
great and good man promoting, with. inflexible con 
ſtancy, the true intereſts e through g 
rer example.of boly reſalytion ; not as idere ever, 
r | 
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a time when ſuch an one could, with more advan- 
tages than at preſent, be propoſed to your imitation. 

It's ſuitableneſs to our circumſtances at this juncture 
recommended it to me as a fit ſubject ſor a Diſcourſe 
on a day ſet apart, as we were given to underſtand, ſor 
faſting and prayer. Accordingly, ſuppoſing it to be 
impoſſible that any exception could be taken to a 
parallel fairly drawn from the Scriptures, I had pre- 
pared for that day moſt of thoſe obſervations which I 
hope now to be permitted to deliver, Why, in my 
own pulpit, I was prevented from preaching to you 
what, in this ſolemn place, I call God to witneſs I had, 


to the beſt of my judgment, intended for your edifi. 


cation and your comfort—or why I was ſuffered to be 
freated with ſuch unmerited inſult and indignity as 


I believe has ſeldom been experienced by perſons of 


my calling in any civilized and Chriſtian country—are 
queſtions highly worthy both of your and my moſt 
ſerious conſideration ; but which, for the preſent, I 
wave. If I am fo happy as to be favoured'with your 
indulgence, I may perhaps briefly touch on them at 
the cloſe of my Diſcourſe.  - 

- You are now to judge (and:F pray you to do ſo 
without favour or affection ij whether my Sermon does 
really contain any doctrines unworthy of a Chriſtian 

- miniſter to teach, or of a Chriſtian congregation to 
| Hear; as has been aſſerted by thoſe"tude men who, 
with as little reſpect to detorum and good manners, 
as to religion and picty,, ggcaſigned the nproar laſt 
Thurſday, My defire and wee was, and is, to = 

fi 
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ſuade en if haply I may, thoſe of a more ſor- 
ward and leading ſpirit among you, from worrying 
and perſecuting ſuch of their brethren as give offence, 
not againſt the laws either of God or man, but againſt 
the decrees of perſons inveſted with no conſtitutional 
juriſdiction over any of us. It is not ſo much the 
propriety of the thing enjoined to which we object, 
as the incompetency and men 
perſons enjoining it. 

Aſter this particular application to thoſe by whom 
the wrong is done, my aim was to ſuggeſt to thoſe of 
more quiet ſpirits, who are the objects of theſe 
wrongs, ſome ſuitable words of comfort, ſuch as may 
ſupport them under their impending trial. 

Whilſt therefore I endeavour to diſcharge my duty 
towards. you with ſuch fidelity and zeal as, whatever 
the danger may be, you have a right to expect from 
your miniſter, I entreat only to be heard with that 
patience which it is one of the chief objects of my 
Diſcourſe to recommend. If to this another requeſt 
might yet be added, it ſhould be, that, in this and all 
other inſtances of the kind, ye will be juſt to your- 
ſelves, and aſſert your undoubted privilege of being 
directed only by your own judgments - undictated to, 
and uncontrolled by, r A A 
in confidence and ſelf-ſufhciency. 

Before I addreſs myſelf to the two very different 
deſcriptions of perſons juſt mentioned, it may be pro- 
per to take a more immediate view of the ap 

002 
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| of Nehemiah; and the memorable circumſtances re- 
_ of him in this book. 


This eminent perſonage was governor of Jeruſa- 


Jeni having received his appointment from Arta- 
xerxes that Big ber potoer by whom the people of 
God, for the correction of their fins, were at this 
period of their hiſtory held in bondage. An exalted 
ation, and the ſmiles of the great, have often proved 
fatal to that virtue which might have refiſted al] 
the temptations incident to an humbler ſphere of life. 
But it is only to the ordinary attainments of virtue 
that elevated rank can be fatal: to real and great 
worth the ſunſhine of proſperity, and the ſtorms of 
_ adverſity, are equally without danger. Before be was 
made a governor, Nehemiah had been cup-bearer, 
and a favourite, under the king of Perſia: yet ſtill, 
even in that high ſation, be was A good man, and one 

that feared God. Hearing, in the palace of Shuſhan, 
how the remnant of the capttvity that were left in the 
province were in great affliction and reproach, he ſa! 
down and wept, and mourned certain days, and faſted 
and prayed before the God of heaven. Degenerate and 
corrupted as the world is, piety towards God, and 
humanity and benevolence to our fellow-creatures, 
are graces which will every where command the re- 
ſpect of mankind. With theſe recommendations, 
and after ſo very proper a preparation, Nehemiah 
_ approached the king with a petition to be permitted 
to return to his natiye country; to rebuild the tem- 


ple, 
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theſe ſeveral orders and ſtations, inthe ſervice of God. 
vndebaſed with any alloy of Gaperfiition—and a pa- | 
triotiſm ſo earneſt, and at the ſame time not more 
generous than it was prudent—could not fail to en- 
gage the 1 and the regards even of his Gen- 
tile maſter, © It pleaſed. the king to grant him hir 
am, ee s 1h gd hol of bs cn ee 
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recital of the new governor's journey to Jeruſalem, 
and the manner of his opening his commiſſion. Tou 
will read the account with pleaſure in your. Bibles ; 
and I ſhould be loth to disfigure it's exquiſite fimpli- 
city and dignity, by putting it into modern language. 
A great majority of the prieſts, rulers," nobles, and 
Jews, readily and chearfully concurred with him i in 
promoting his patriotic purpoſes : whilſt others, as if 
offended by that brightneſs which echpſed- their 
ſeebler luſtre, Jaughed him to ſcorn, and deſpiſed him. 
The chief of theſe were, Sanballat the Horonite, and 
' Tobigh:(the ſervant) the Anmonite, and Geſbem the 
Arabian; petty princes, it is probable, in ſome of the _— 
adjacent countries ; one of whom alſo, it may be ob- 9 
ſervẽd, bad been u ſervant. If (as it is not unnatural 
to ſuppoſe might be the caſe) they were like the 
people. over whom they - prefided, they muſt have 
been, as commentators inform us, heathens; © a-ſort 
os BF. of 
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* of mixed breed, vut of the can of mavy v. 
0 tions. I 


\ This part of the biftory Koike ts ch bur aijebla 
notice, from it's s conveying inſtruction reſpecting a 
point to which writers do not perhaps very commonly 
advert. © From the very little that appears to be ſaid 
of the friends of the old conſtitution, who were the 
adherents to Nehemiah, it might be imagined, that 
they were neither numerous, nor of much note. 
And yet, by the liſt that is given of them in the 
3d chapter, and the works which, by acting in con- 
dert, they performed, it is certain they neither were 
ſew, nor feeble. The incident affords this pleaſing 
and uſeful inference to the friends of piety and their 
1 An ws wa but yon OI _— 
{16 e, 
nen en (. n * 
this time governor of Samaria.  Manaſſes, the brother of Jaddus 
the high-pricft, and a colleague with him in the office, had married 
the daughter of Sanballat ; who, actuated by his religious prejudices, 
as well as ſtimulated by other and leſs worthy motives, was the in- 
veterate enemy of Nehemiah and the true Jews. This Manaſſes, 
_ refuſing to put away his wife, and being on that account prohi- 
hited from exerciſing the prieft's office at Jeruſalem, retired to 8a · 
maria; and there, with the encouragement and help of his father · in- 
law, built a temple on Mount Gerizim. Of this temple he was 
made the high · prieſt; and was alſo ſet up as torally independent of, 
and every way equal to, the high-prieſt at Jeruſalem, This freſh 
ſchiſm confirmed the enmity between the two nations, which was 
ür begun by the revolt of Jeroboam : an enmity that appears to 
have continued with unabating rancour, at leaſt to the times of our 
Saviour, ON reel 
i ; 3 Wit 
& 3 4 | nod 
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and yiolences of their opponents. by united and com- | 
paced ſtrength, they will in general find, that neither 
are their adverſaries ſo formidable, bor themſelves fo 
defenceleſd, as they are too often apprehended to be. 
The children of mifrule will too probably long cons 


tinue, like the affailants:of Nehemiah, to try the for» 


titude of the friends of order, ſotnetimes by tauntingly 
deriding the hopeleſſneſi of their reſiſtauce if a fox 
but go up, he ſhall break down your wall; and ſomes». 
times by endeavouring to overawe them with. pro- 
from all places your enemies will be upon you :—it 'is 
all in vain ; they mock at fear, and are not affrighted. 
Inſtructed by Nehemiah, they put their whole truſt 
and confidence in the--mercies of ' God ; | and therefore 
fearleſily, wiſely, e dee with . Ts 
The —— of bad men, e 
cauſe, is almoſt proverbial. Contrary to all the cm. 
mon rules of proceeding, a defeat (like the fabled giant 
of antiquity, who, on being thrown to the ground, 
was ſuppoſed to riſe from it with recruited ſtrength) 
with them ſeems to operate as an'encouragement. 
Conſcious of this, and juſtly diftruſtful of his own 
unaided powers, Nehemiah neglected not to pray unto 
God to frengthei bis hands. Thoſe only wha, like 
him, are at once humble and firm, may preſiume'to 
approach the throne of grace with reverent boldueſo : 
for, the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous} au b 
i Arne 
004 had 
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bad more reaſon, than Nebemiah bod, to fay; 7 be 
| Lord had not been on my fide when men roſ# up againft | 
me, they had feoallowed me up, quick. Had it not been 
for the ſuperuatural aid which he received, he muſt 
| have falleh into ſome of thoſe many deep-laid' ſnares 


wich his enemies were perpetually plotting ugainſt 


him and his party: They foall not ino, ſaid-they, 
Na cume in 4 _— 6 | 
them. 

„This deep-lad plan of defiruttion; which weak. to 


Fo accompliſhed: only. by treachery, fixes a ſtamp of 
 indelible-infamy on the characters of theſe; men. 


The conduct of Nehemiah, however blame · worthy in 
their eyes, was yet, by their own conſeſſion, open 
and manly. If, therefore, it exceedingly grieved them, 
àz na doubt it did, to have 4 man dame in among 
them, who really did what they only pretended to da, 
i. c. who truly ſought he welfare: of Tfrael; it would 
ſurely hate become them to oppoſe him like bravo 
men, and not like dark. aſſaſſits. But, they were 
cruel, becauſe they were cowards; and they were 
cowards, becauſe they were wicked. It is the rigb- 
raus only who are: bold: ar a lion; N al 
NY SER i He e 
Strong in the ſtrength of God, Nebawial n | 
Aas and. unmoveable. Threatenings and flatterics 
were equally unavailing to induce him ta remave bis 
ſnutegrity from him. It is with equal ſorrow aud ſhame 
1 go on to relate, that, alas! this was not the caſe 
i tte ede 
. . | ſeem 
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ſbemed' expedient,” than to what they ſhould have 
known was their duty, many ſwallowed the bait that 
was fo artfully thrown out to lure them to their de- 
ſtruction. They were diſcouraged and overawed by 
the 'imputation that, in ſiding with Nehemiah, they 
were inimicul to their country, and in rebethon again 
their king. Knowing, as they did, how groundleſs 
ſach imputations were, it is ſurpriſing they ſhould ir. 

any degree regard them and more eſpecially as they 
were caſt on them by men who, they alſo knew, 
ncither loved their eountry, nor Zonoured the ling. 
The blame of ſuch men was their praiſe : they could 
have been hurt only by their panegyrics: But, their 
fears blinded their judgments : and this is the uſual 
courſe of ſear; Which, as the elegant author of the 
Book of Wiſdom finely expreſſes it, is nothing but a 
betraying "of fuccours, It makes the danger which it 
is fo anxious to ſhun: it is a good watehman, but a 
bad defender? it ſees danger before it exiſts, and 
magniſies it when it does exiſt *; thus defeating it's 
on purpoſes, by giving occaſion ſor more reſulution 
in the very moment that it makes that reſolution leſs. 
The thing which J greatly" feared, ſays Job, ir come 
upon ae ; and that which I wat afraid of is come 100, 
me. Man is enabled to encounter and vanquiſh 

danger only by fortitude : and that, with the-fear of 

| e e ee e Wu 
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fearful hearts and famt hands ! It was the apprehenfion 
of their not being able to extirpate the Canaanites, 
which made the hearts of the wary ſpies of Iſrael to 

fail; like Sampſon, their ſtrength went from them. 

And as it is no indifferent matter to be diſpirited in 

the cauſe of God, it concerns every man to remember 

te declaration of the prophet, 2: INIT 
fear, ball fall into the pit. 

A perſon tainted with an infectious diſcaſe, W 
municates the contagion wherever he goes, whether 
he will or no. It is not at all neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that all theſe Jews, who thus fell into the ſnare laid 
for them by their enemies, were the willing inſtru- 
ments of ſeduction. Diſheartened themſelves, it was 
natural for them to ſpread their fears. Aware of 
this, their new affociates ſeem. to bare employed 
them, as the Carthaginian General, Hannibal, is ſaid 
to have employed ſome oxen: he faſtened bundles of 
hay to their horns, and then ſent them into the 
Roman: camp, where, driven on by their fears, they 
ſpread involuntary ruin. And, in ſuch caſes, mere 
weaknefs is almoſt as much to be dreaded as wicked- 
nets. Had theſe apoſtates really been determined to 
mjure the man whom they wiſhed to ſerve, they 
could not well have deviſed an expedient more cer- 
tain to effect it than that which they took. Ten times 
did they came to bim with an alarming tale, that 
aſſuredly he would be cuqy- laid and flam. 
Ctredulity, or that eaſineſs of belief which affents 
to propoſitions on flight and inſufficient evidence, 
1 | 4 1s 
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js the er of weak minds; whereas infidelity, it is to 
be feared, originates in ſuch as are both weak and 
wicked.” The man, whoſe uninformed mind has few 
or no ideas of it's own, is like a blank ſheet of paper, 
which, though it may perhaps receive the fair cha- 
racters of ' wiſdom and truth, is liable alſo to be 
ſcrawled” over by folly, or blotted by error. This, 
however, was not the character of the mind of Nehe- 
miah. All the impreffion which thoſe rumours and 
lies, which are the general forerunners of revolations, 
though addrefſed alternately to his hopes and fears, 
made on him, was ſuch only as it might be ſuppoſed 
they could and would make on a man who fears God, 
and fears none but God. Undaunted himſelf, he 


redoubled his diligence to comfort and Belp the wet- 


hearted : animating them not to be afruid, but to re- 
member the Lord, and to fight for their brethren, their 
fons, and their daughters, and and their wives, and their 
houſes. This proper conduct had it's a rope 
n FOO DOOR ci ee oh. 
Baffled in this, the next firatagein of hett dan- 
gerous men was ſuch un one as it ſeemed impoſſible 
for any prudence, or any integrity, to eſcape. His 
boſom friend, who ſhould have loved at all times, and 
whom the wiſe man calls a brother born for adverſity, 
inſtead of Sewing pity to him when he was affliQed, 


baſely dug a pit for him. This friend was a prophet: . 


but it is too probable he put on the garb of ſanctity 
and friendſhip only to enable him the more effectu- 
ally — Affecting to think as Nehemiah | 


5 thought, 
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thought, be pretended that he alſo was. perſecuted 
by their common adverſaries, and was in danger of 
his life. He ſbut bimſelf up moſt probably in the 
temple, where the prophets uſually had apartments: 
and, as it was common to propheſy by adions as well as 
bylwords, this pretended retreat was certainly a ſig- 
nificant and expreſſive declaration of the neceſſity he 
' wiſhed Nehemiah to think there was that he alſo 
ſhould „bt himſelf up. In this ſafe aſylum be offi- 

viouſly. invited Nehemiah to take ſhelter ; urgiug 
| him to do ſo by the moſt cogent of all arguments, 
vis. that, if be did not, his adverſaries would flay him 

| —that very. night they would flay: him. Noadiah the 
propheteſs, and the reſt of the prophets, were alſo 
either ſo unwiſe, or unwartby, or both, as 0 join in 
this unhallowed plot. 

It is a ſtrange ſeature in the ee = men, 
that, having themſelves once been ſeduced from their 
duty, it ſeems to afford them ſomething like relief 
to ſeduce others ; as if a_diſeaſe could be cured by 
infecting another with it. It is poſſible that ta ſin in 
company; and with a multitude, may, in the public 
eye, ſhield the delinquents from ſome. of that ſhame 
and ſcorn which are the lot of ſingular and eminent 
depravity ; but nothing can exempt. any finners.from 


ſeeling the goads and filings of a tvounded. ſpirit. - In 


the moments of private reflection, the conſciouſneſs 
of having been the occaſion of another's falling muſt 
aggravate the pungency of their remorſe, That 
men way ne to vice ſhoulg. ſeek; 11 entice 
others 
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others into the ſame wretched ſtate as themſelves, is 
no more than may be expected of them; it being 
their buſiueſe, as well as their delight, to promote 
every thing that is bad, and to diſcountenance what- 
ever is good. But that perſons who really have no 
ill ends of their own to ſerve, ſhould ſuffer themſelves 

ſo eaſily, as they often do, to be made the tools of 
deſigning and wicked men, is almoſt as inconceiy- 
able as it is inexcuſable. Sanballat and Tobiah had 
conſpired together againſt their country: it imported 
them, therefore, at any rate to defeat, and if poffible 
to ruin, Nehemiah it's faſteſt friend. For this pur- 
poſe they hired Shemaiah to put in practice the baſe 
artifice, which has juſt been mentioned, to make bim 
afraid, and to do fo, and to fin, that they might have 
matter for an evil report, that they might reproach him, 
Had Shemaiah either been a good man, or the deed 
in which he was employed a good deed, he needed 
not to have been Zired : and not all the wealth of all 
the merchantmen and kings of Arabia ſhould have 
hired him'to do what he knew to be baſe and wicked. 
But, what apology can be offered for the propheteſs 
Neadiah, and the reſt of the prophets * They had not 
conſpired together againſt this upright man ; nor had 
they any premeditated defign to do him miſchief. 
Their apology is their reproach: the 'artful reports 
which their deceivers had feigned out of ibeir own 
hearts had terrified them into ſome unworthy com- 
pliances; and being aſhamed of their want of dif- 
? cernment, and want of ren, they meanly and 
| fooliſhly 


*. 


* 
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*  Þooliſhly hoped to find ſorap..exantls for tbelr.own 


— pufillanimity, by putting, Nebemiah-atfo in fear. It 


ds ſhus that irreſolute timid perſons increaſe their 


danger, at the ſame time that they deprive them. 
ſelves of the beſt means of withſtanding it. 
Nehemiah had nom been their governor twelve 
years: and, in ſpite of oppoſition, had eſtabliſhed a 
character of. hoſpitality, difintereſtedneſs, and the 
moſt unſullied integrity. This was too large a ſtake 
wantonly to riſque by a raſh: throw, in a weak mo- 
ment of inconſideration and timidity... Having 
bitherto fed his people with a faithful hand, and ruled 
them predently with all his power, no ſpecious argu- 
ments could prevail with him, by a flattering con- 
deſcenſion to the humours of a few, madly to en- 
danger the beſt intcreſty of them all. Shuuld ſuch a 
wan as I flee *? ſaid he: and who is there that being 
as 1 am would go into the temple to ſave bis life? I will 


. mot go in. 


" inept a hed Oe Decwidanes bar bats leaf? 


to make my ſtation among you conſpicuous, Ho- 
ever lowly | think of my own attainments, and my 


own merits, I muſt not ſo rate the important cha- 


racter with which I am inveſted. The vicegerent of 
God the man to whom he has delegated the govern- 
ment of his people, is as 4 city ſet on an hill. My ex- 


ample will be active, and produce effects whether I 


ren ee 8 
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/ will 
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that no man ſhall find a precedent ſor cowardice, 
or for baſely deſerting a good cauſe. Add to this, 
tit would be wrong to form my judgment of the whole  . 
of this people, from that — —— 
© ZneRted with you and your abettors. On my requeſt, 
| » the one half, with the ſpear, the ſbield, the bow, and 
the habergeon, are at this moment defending theis 
brethren tbo are at work. What though your frength 
be ſmall, and you faint in the day of adverſity, their for- 
titude is ſonnded on principle; and it is impoſlible 
that I ſhould entertain a doubt either of their zeal or 
their fidelity. By the bleſſing of God, then, till they 
deſert me, I will not deſert them. Whither indeed 
_ ſhall I go? Liſtening to the ſurmiſes of frail and 
fearfal men, ſhall I deſert what I know to be my duty, 
in the hope only of obtaining what, after all, may not 
be for my intereſt ? Our land is divided into parties; 
each eagerly purſuing ends as different from cach 
other as the eaſt is from the weſt. Which of theſe 
parties ſhall finally prevail, even the acuteſt reaſoners - 
are at a loſs to conjecture . In ſuch circumſtances 
of extreme uncertainty, mere prudence ſhould deter- 
mine us all to chooſe and abide by that fide which 
in our conſciences we believe to be right. No 
longer then perſuade me to truſt in any child of man, 
* Lord Lyttelton obſerves, in one of his Dialogues of the Dead, 
that the moſt grievous misfortune that can befal a virtuous man, 


« is to be in ſuch a ſtate that hots . 
Neude 
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in wbom there is no . help: rather encourage tne 
Rill to traſt in God, who has hitherto. marvelloufly 
proſpered my undertakings, and who, I ſlill believe, 
will, in his own good time, deliver me out of all my fear, 
and cover with ſhame and diſbonour thoſe that ſeek to do 
1 Betide what will, I u not ese. 
I ̃ ubis was not the ſpeculative reſolution of a retired 
philoſopher, contemplating; danger at a ditlance. 
Nehemiah's danger was neither imaginary, ſinall, nor 
remote. His adverſarics were numerous and power- 
ful... Beſides Sanballst and Tobiab, and <Geſbem, the 
Arabian, the Ammonites, and the Aſbdodites, had con- 
ſired together againſt him, in compariſon with whom 
the Jews muſt have been feeble, even if they had been 
unanimous. In ſuch. circumſtances he would pro- 
bably have been ſet down as a rigid moralid, who 
ſl. ould have - blaned even Nehemiah, had he, to 
extricate himſelf,. iurned afide for a moment from 
the. /fraight paths of wiſdom to the crooked ways of 
artifice. The dilemma, however, does not appear to 
have embarraſſed Nehemiah. He was perſuaded that 
though prudence and integrity may ſometimes: ſcem 
to point different ways, they only ſeem to-do-{o *. 
When, therefore, he knew what as an honeſt-man 
he ought to do, his determination was fixed. To a 
man who, trained up in the principles of true religion, 
is in the habit of thinking and acting only in ſuch a 
manner as religion will warrant, none but virtuous 
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actions ars rarely performed without difficulty : and 


virtue can hardly be called virtue, till * has been 


tried and proved by ſome ordeals. ane get 


And now, after this copious detail ids the 


molt” Weib insdents in the life of Nehemial 
where Lit may fairly be aſked—whete- does there 


word Portis tbe being made to ſuffer unde; 


— ——— 


— — 5-7 Addreſfiag my 


we propoſed plan of my Di- 


— — 
or through miſtaken prineiples of policy, purſue with 


ſuch utirglenting rigour thoſe of their brethrem who 
cannot adopt or chen approve of all their meaſures; | 
bat ſor one party to pere: 
1 backafe/of Wdifferened" of ople 
ion, is & crime that is müch aggravated" by the rea = 
— — temptution to the of. 
ſion ofiit, but ſuch u u generous mind muſt abhor - 


I ſet out with 


A good cauſe” ſhould &Idain the wid of 16 unworthy - 
an älly us 'Perſectifion :) even a bad one is ultimately = 
1 «20s, ->ph ante ue wan vas cer 


at 3 


that, SA ear be may be expoſod to diffioul- 
ties and dungers, and to bitter perſecution; Great 


appear arly thing in it ſo reprehenfible as (I do nt 
ſay toJuftify; but) to excuſe the unceaſing perſecu- 
tion which de met D The fiteral import of the 


to thoſe perſons in th 
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made 4 donvert to any opinion by compulſion. Thats 
is a principle in our | natures which revolts at the 
idea of being driven: and I believe it is no uncom- 
mon caſe to ſind men unconvinced even by good ar- 
guments, when they are dogmatically and arbitrarily 
urged. Conviction reſults only from arguments that 
Vill bear to be reflected and deliberated on: whereas 
to be violent and overbearing only makes men more 
tenacious of their preconceived opinions 1 as trees 
are ſaid to ſpread their roots, and take faſter hold of 
the ground, by being planted in ſituations here they 
are much expoſed to be ſhaken, by ſtrong blaſts. of 
wind. Such is the frame of the human mind ; ſuch 
What Lord Bacon calls the ples it takes from education 
and a thouſund other cauſes, that even wiſe and. good 
men rarely think exaRly,alike on. any, ſpeculative 
ſhbje& wheteyer. Large allowances ſhould be made 
dor the predileRianywo all naturally have for dagmas 
god doctrines with which our minds haye been carly 
imbued, and for the ſcautineſi and uncertainty, of 
al buman knowledge, at; which at laſt we. arrive 
Goh, and; not [without much.. pains B fd that the 
inſtances ore not few, in, Nbich: when, we; think our 
judg ments firmly ſettled. and fixed,, botter inſorchation 
gives 08 reaſon, wholly to exexſe them: and hence it 
uat unſrequentiy happens, that no tw perſons (can 
differ more from each other, than a man at different 
periods of his life. may differ from himſell. 3 644 | 
In ſome- inſtances men's opinions ſeem to be in- 
Peer and, in ſome __ independent even of 


tbem- 
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themſelves. '" We can no more help viewing objet, 
m tley ate repreſented to us through the various me- 
who is placed in 4 valley can help his not ſeeing as 
ſur as his neighbour who is ſtationed om an hill.) Od 
all theſe nevounts, it is as reaſonable; as it ib humane, 
to bear and forbear with one anotber. . All that ill 
judged rigour can do, is to make men ſrem to aa. 
quielte, whether they really do or no, merely in the 
hope of being permitted to be ſaſe : ſd that the cauſe 
which enn ſtoop thus to gain proſelytes, may, in a 
the carorſels and the opinions of thoſe among us who 
are now fo officionſly proſeribed, and held up to pub 
lie odium, are as falſe'as they are ſaid to be, ſtilʒ they 
may ſafely be les ſalons; beoauſe; if the allegatious u 
your Cummittees be well founded; they will afſuredly 
come io m bt. But if haply they ſhould! be found 
to be true, much does it concern thoſe who digg 
theſe i tribuuuls to remember; that though they may 
deftroy thoſd perſons! who maintain the truth, yt 
can they! not finally'1deſtroy truth itſelf : in attempt. 
Ea” r dem . 
lend bo the Rrodg langvsgs vf the prophet's * Behold, * 
all yg' that linllece fire, tbr dompaſs — 
with parle z the Tight of | your fire, and in the 
Jparks dus ye lui Tief y&bave'of mitts 
hand, ye ſball lis dotim tit ſorrow *; At is an if he had 
190149 nigh») u9 RR. RY + » . 4h h 
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aid, This; O ye wicked this is your day: yon now 


ſeem. to ſhine and to baſk in the fire which ye h 
kindled ; whilſt others, as innocent at leaſt, if not ag 


- meritorious, as you, are ſcorched: by the fire that does 


bat warm you. But, remember, that, for all this; 
your lots alſo to lie down: in ſorrow.-—How far the 
plea of ignorance, and a perſuaſion that by perſe· 


cuting us they may do God ſervice, may excuſe them, 
ũt is fit I ſhould leave to the great Searcher of hearts 


to; determine. A blaſphemer and a perſecutor of 
ſome note did once, we know, verily think with him. 
elf, that he ought to do many things contrary to the 
in every ſynagogue. But, though: he found merey; 
and was mirgoulouſly converted. to:;preach Mat ſaith 
which he onee oppaſeU;; his erroneous conſeienoe was 
far ſrom juſtiſying him. May out perſecutors find 
agual mercy; non „ doom aunt bd-or 
The ſecond object of my Diſenurſe webs; do recom» 
mend to tboſe of you who, Ice myſelſ, may be ſo un 
fortunate, as to incur the diſpleaſure. of the Commit 
tees, fortitude, patience-and perſeverance in times of 
trouble : and, iſ I am not overiwed bythe threaten · 
ing aſpect of that dark cloud vhieh. is gathering faſt 
cvxer our heads, you will. ſoon. have: oecνpο· Or all 
the aſſiſtance which reaſon can ſuggeſt, aud all the 
FaRGintieg. which religion can adminiſter. +; uw. 


But, firſt, let me warn 8 not $0 entertain either 
Kist 244 a wiſh, 
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d wiln or an hope, that you may be permitted to 
remain in a ſtate of neutrality. The character of 
Titus Pomponius Atticus, who, during the conyul- 
ſions occaſioned by the contending parties of his age, 
had the addreſs to avoid taking a decided part with 
either of them, has been held: up by ſome writers as 
a model for imitation. But, Ion, it has no charms 
ſor mei If he was ſincere, in his profeſſions. of neu- 
trality, he muſt needs have been either a cold-hearted 
man, or of. an: infignificant character. If he was not 
fincere, if he acted his part thus ambiguouſly only 
that he might be ſafe which ever fide ſhould: prevail, 
his duplicity was deteſtable. Nor, in that caſe, 
could he be ſaid to be neutral. He took his part; 
and probably with more efficacy than he could have 
done by the moſt unequivocal avowal of his party. 
For, in ſuch caſes, not to be for a cauſe, is clearly to 
be againſt. it. To chooſe, and, as far as we are able, 
to defend a cauſe which in gur conſoiences we he- 
lieve to be good, is not, properly ſpeaking, a matter, o 
choice, but of duty and either through ſear to ſurink 
from our duty, or through any ſiniſter views to per- 
form: it feebly; is a fin which, however nnr 
| dreadadand ſhunned e en theigreatet danger. 
_ | Judgingof what we haye to expect by what many 
of us have already been made to ſeel, I ſoreſre, alas 
ſuch days of evil awaiting us as may well make men's. 
hearts fail them or frar. For, whilſt I think it right 
to: n eee rr 3 
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Gager, it is no leſd my duty to warij you not to fall 
mite tbe oppoſite extreme, and te under-rate it. 
Wilt, then, the great fury of the ſtorm ib baply 
_ Mill at ſome diſtance it muy be uſeful to vou to look 
at and contemplate it in it's worſt poſſible form. 
Let no man be too confident of his firmneſs, whilk 
dhe is yet untrietl. It is no eaſy trial for a man, who 
i 4 aſe in Bir poſſeſſions, to be driven from them; 
when, by ſomelittle eompliances with the humour of 
the times by botving biinſelf down in the \bouſe of 
Rinmon, he might poſſibly fave both himfelf and his 
Property from deſtruction, - Nor, when multitudes 
ere every where; with ſhouts of triumph, / roſhing 
eagerly into the broad paths of popularity, is lit an 
Uſy taſk for ſolitary virtue to purſue the noiſeleſs 
tenor of her courſe in the narrow way of duty. 
My heart ſeems to fail me when L attempt to apprize 
Fett, how many comforts ye may be balled on to 
part wh; whit cruel moctings, ſrourgings, omi, 
and Trpriſorments may await you ; and how, like 
many of thoſe of whom the toorlã was not worthy, 
it may be your” hard lot to tener about in ſherpſbins 
M gon, in tefarts und in mountains, and in dens 
vnũ caves of the eurub, deſtitute, aigd, and tormented ! 
All that will then be left you, and, happily for 
vou, all that even then ye will much want, will be 
that laſt refuge and privilege of the wretehed over 
Avtach- tyrants have no power, tears and prayers: 
pruy, therefbre;| continually, that your putience and 
„ 

Thus 
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Thus prepared, ye ſhall ſear no ſufferings, thoſe en- 
cepted which ye undergo for your ſins. And ſo fr 
from falling into deſpondeney and deſpair, even when 
danger, as the prophet ſpeaks, ſhall ſeem ready to 
come in at the winulotu, ye will be reſolute to part with 
every thing, and to de eee 
"_ faſt your integrity. 0n » 

Paſſion and eee eee of ans - 
2 great lengths, and make them endure much: 
different things from that calm but ſteady perſever 
runce which a good man manifeſis in a good cauſe. 
His fortitude is founded on the broad baſis of true 
religion; and therefore, be the warfare never ſo tar: 
rible, he will ght a good fight, and, whatever the 
iſſue may be, he will be more than conqueror, His is 
not a blind zeal: he knows for what he :contends; 
and the better he underſtands it, the more determined 
he is to defend it; becauſe he does not think him · 
ſelf at liberty to relinquiſh, or abide by it, merely as, 
in point of prudence or policy, it may ſeem expedient 
to him to be firm, e ian the 
oak, or the willow. 

A noble inſtance of that ſteady and Yell tempety 
which-I am» now endeavouring to recommend, 00+ 
curs in the apoeryphal hiſtory of the father of the 
Maccabees; Antiochus, -a tucceffor of Alexander, 
perſuaded by Jome wicked mn of the Jews, had 
conquered Judea, and fet up ekars, and groves, 
and chapels of idolsz to the end that the. indabitants 
might forget the law, and change all the ordinances. 
| Pp 4 | Shocked 
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Shocked at ſuch blaſphemies, Mattathias exclaimid, 
"Wo is me / wherefore was I born to fee this miſery of my 
people? Uninfluenced by ſo- virtuous an example, or 
overawed by the threats of thoſe who compelled the 


miſos of many rewards,” many of 1ſrae]'conformed,-and 
were gathered unto them. But neither threats nor 
| promiſes could make any (impreſſion on Mattathias 


Though all the nations that are under the king's domi- 


nim, ſaid he, fall away; every: one, from the religion of 
rheir fathers ; yet will I, and my ſons, and my brethren, 
wall in the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that 
due ſbould fonſate the law amd the ordinances! To 
this reſolution: he became a martyr : to live honour- 
ably was no longer in his power; all that he could 


do, be did do: that was to die gloriouſly, Mark, 


I' pray you, his dying ſentiments, and laſt admonitory 
words to his ſons and his brethren: Let us all die 
in our innocency'; edn eee rg ener 
e eee, ne 6 
t 


e pad Fare ee Pro, ———_ 8 
Valerius, who, whilſt the State was diſtrated with the violence of 


jus Claudius on the one hand, and the ſeditious harangues of 
e tribunes and populace on the other, happily for both fides was 


choſcs Gaal and; by his Ps e mean, 
r 1 17 
| imitating mit hem deci 


« vqu, or tnt I ha concerted with them any criminal i? | 


1 agajnſt ypu: for, i vou entertain theſe thoughts of me, as i 
« was the moſt gecco of all men, treat me as you pleafe ; but 
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YO always been, it ſtill is; and too probably will 
ee the lot of the faithful diſciples of Chriſt 
to wear their maſter's badge. And there ſhould 
be no greater comfort to. Chriſtian perſons, than to 
«© be made like unto. han. by ſuffering patiently 
<« adverſities and troubles.” The conſideration of the 
infinite good that is done in the world by the ſilent 43 
and unnoticed. but powerful influence of a few ſoli- 
tary good examples, ſhould animate us all not to be 
weary in well. doing. Nor ſhould' we think it trag 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try us, as though 
ſome firange thing happened 10 us. | If any man fuffer as 
a Chriſtian, let him not be aſbamed : but and if be ſuffer 
for righteouſneſs ſake, happy is he. It is his peculiar 
felicity to know with certainty, that, how great ſoever 
his troubles may be, his reward will be greater. For, 
ile ſuſſerings of the ' preſent time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that ſball be revealed. Be of 
good courage, then, and play the men: "_ ne on 


ce Two your anger from your friends to your enemies, 5 are 
« coming with a deſign to take your city, to transform you from 
« freemen to flaves ; haſtening to infli every other ſeverity on 
« you, which mankind ſtands moſt in fear of. Receive them with 
« alacrity, and ſhew them that the power of the Romans, though - 
4 agitated with ſedition, is ſuperior to any other, when unanimous. 
« When you have taken revenge of your enemies, I myſelf un- 
« dertake that the ſenate will reward you, both by compoſing theſe 
(e conteſts, and by granting every thing elſe you can reaſonably de- 
© fire af them. I defire, . Ry Raps myſelf 
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the authority of an Apoſtle, encourage one another 
with the comfortable affurance, that hu you may be 
#roubled, yet. ſball you not be aifireſſed ; though per- 
plexed, yet not in deſpair ; though perſecuted, yet i 
Jorfuken; though caſt down, yet not deflroyed. The 
part you have to act may be difficult, but it is not un- 
important: for, it is peculiar to the way of duty to be 
plain, eaſy, and direct; whilſt deviations from recti- 
tude are cirouitous, intricate and difficult: and they are 
fv, becaufe in morals, as in mathematics, the ſtraighteſt 
live between two points is always the ſhorteſt. Tour 
ſtations in life may be obſcure; but your pious firm- 
neſs ſhall now ſhed a luftre around them. The ways 
of the Almighty, in finall inftances as well as in great, 


are often beyond men's comprehenſion : he conde- 


ſeends, and not unſrequently, to make uſe of the 


| humblefi men as well as humbleſt means to effect 
his purpoſes. Who then ſhall preſume to ſay, that, 


by letting your tight now fbine before men, you may not 
become à ligbi to ligbien the wavering, the unſtable, 
and the revolting ? and fo, even in this dim and dark 
corner of the land, (to borrow the words of a martyr,) 
ſuch a candle may be lighted up, as, 15 God's $ grace, 


tall never be put out. 


Aſter all, I am far from being ſure that your greateſt 
danger is likely to ariſe from your being perſecuted. 
Many a man has borne up manſully under troubles; 
who bas afterwards given way to the ſoductions of 
artifice, the allnrements of ſolicitation, the hopes of 


: fayour, or the owns of n In each of theſe 


ways, 
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Ways, and in every other way that art or malice can 
deviſe; ye may count confidently on your being tried, + 
For, our Committees, Conventions, and Congreſſes, 
backed as they are by regiments, battalions and armies, 
ate not Rxely to ſtop ſhort, till they have overturned 
government, amd deſtroyed or diſgraced every man - 
whoſe principles lead him to wiſh to preſerve it. Such 
meaſures as they cannot carry by force; they will ſeek 
to accompliſh'by addreſs. When the Egyptians were 
bent on the deſtruction of the Tſraclites, they were 
too politic to attempt it directly, and all at once. So 
ſtrong a meaſure might have arouſed and united their 
captives, and determined them to make a common 
cauſe of their deliverance: and as they were nume- 
rous, and had a good caufe, by acting in concert, 
they might have proved too ſtrong for their tyratits. 
The deeper ſcheme of their oppreffors'was-thus an- 
nounced : Come on ! let us" deal wiſely "with them. 
Hence it was refolved, not immediately to'banifh'or 
to impriſon them, but to lay on them heavy burdens 
and oppreſſions; that; by thus firſt weakening them 
and breaking their ſpirits, they might „weg be 
more eaſily craſhed and exterminated. 

| Sincerely do 1 wiſh it were not now Mee to 
crave. your indulgetice for a few minutes longer—it 
hall be but for a few—to ſpeak of myſelf. If Iam 
to credit ſome ſurmiſes, which have been kindly whiſ- 
pered in my ear, (and T'am proud thus publicly to 
acknowledge that it is to àa man whoſe political tenets 
are the oppoſite of mine that T owe"this information, | 


communi- 
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A no doubt from: matives of good-wil 
and humanity,).that, unleſs. I will ſorbear to pray, ſor 
the King, you are to hear me neither pray nor preach 
any longer. No intimation could pgllibly have been 
leis welcome to me. Diſtreſſing, however, as the 
dilemma conſeſſedly is, it is not one that either re- 
quires or will admit of a moment's heſitation. Bu- 
tertaining all due reſpect for, my ordination vows, I 
am firm in my reſolution, whilſt I pray in public at 
all, to conform, to the unmutilated Liturgy of my 
Church: and, reverencing the injunction of an Apoſtle, 
I will continue to pray for the King and all that are 
becauſe I am ſo commanded, but that, as the Apoſtle 
adds, we; may continue to lead quiet and peaceable 
Burr in all gudlingſ and bonghty,.;, Iuclination, as well 
as duty, confirms, me in this purpoſe. As long as I 
tive, therefore, yea, whilſt I have my being, will I, 
with Zadok, the prieſt, and hui the, e, 
-proclaim,, God ſaue the King g 
I, however, this is to be 50 Wee ee 
let me at leaſt, have the conſolation to reflect, that, 
as my words will aſſuredly not come out | of feigned | 
tips, they may fink deep into your hearts, and in ſome 
degree guide and comſort Jou when you can no 
longer liſten to any exhortations of mine. Laſt words 
are generally regarded as words of importance ; and 
there is no man, how much ſoeyer he may heretoſore 
hae been neglected, who is not likened towith atter- | 
"ne when it is ads that he is to ſpeak ng more, 4 
193 | 
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theſs ümettled times. | Paths were taken to prefudice 


a agalift mne, even beſore you faw we. Many o 


u mit temember, us 1 for ever Mall; how, on ty 
coming t6'take poſſeflicn'of thy living, hi 60 wall 


ut; and 1 was, ſor ſotne time, forcibly kept out of 8 


the chu, to which Thad every equitable us well as 
every Tg claim; nor can you have forgotten how 


nder 1 Was, on that memorable day, exptriencing be 
fate of St. Stephen. The end attned at by ſuch vo- 
lence, which then at leaſt could not have been merited, 


1 no 6bvious: If your listened to my Hoctrines, you 


could no longer be the diſciples of the Sanballats and 


Tobiahs, who have at length; ſtep by Rep; led you to 


the very brink" of rebellion. -Infignificant therefore 


as Lam, ad am Gritented to be deemed, at leaſt by 
ſuch mei Nbg ef ſome moment ts Wer "ig 


credit mo with you.''- That T wiſhed to be acceptable 


to you, that I have by all fair and honourable menns 


ſtudied to gain your good will, I appeal to the great 


Searcher of hearts, who hnows that I lie not. That 1 
have miſſed of my um, none of you, alas! is fo happy 
as not to know : and if it be through my o fault 
that my preferment among you, inſtead of being pro- 
ductive of permanent happineſs, as I fondly hoped it 
would be, has become one of the heavieſt calamities 
that ever beſel me, even my enemies muſt be forced 


to allow that my faults cannot, — eee | 


uber er e eee 


. Wo 
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ant queſlion.pow; alas |. put to the bloody arbitrament 
of the ſword, with all, the diligence, acouragy,;and 
bocerity, of, which I am-capable;,..I_updegtook the 
enquiry: with all the uſual prepoſſeſfons in favour of 
me opinions which were popular. My: intereſt; evi- 
dently lay in my continuing to think, as many. others 


(as wiſe and good as I can pretend to be) with, whom 


I am happy to liye in habits, of friendſhip ate con- 
tented to think. Ruin and miſery ſeemed. to flare 
me in the face, 11 took a contrary courſe. Hereto+ 
fore I had thought but little on ſuch ſubjects, Con- 
tented to ſuim with the fiream, I baſtily, and with 
but little reflection, embraced thoſe doctrines which 
are moſt flattering to human pride, and moſt natural 
to a youthful mind. Like the Armenian mentioned 
by Xenophon *, © ] thought it a noble thing both to 
be free myſelf, and to leave liherty to my cbildren.” 
And miſtaking the impoftor Licentiouſneſs,the:enemy 
of law, for that Conſtitutional Liberty, the! child of 
law and her ſureſt defence, I joined a giddy and 'nu- 
merous multitude, in declaiming as loud as thelondeft 
in behalf of liberty, and againſt tyxanny. With them, 


though, like the confuſed a/ſemblies-at Epbeſus,themore 


gart of us knerv not wherefore aue were come together, 
I too bowed at the altar of Liberty z and ſacrificed-to 
this idol of our groves, upon ibe high mountairts; an 
upon the Pills; and under enery green ine $64. +9142 1 
"#4, r og pos" 2658 Mies had Wt dne Sink, 23 
. n 
nr 
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With all theſe inducements to abide hy the opinions 
in favour-of which klone I had ill lately never read 

any thing in any ſuch manner as deſerved the name 

of reading: with all theſe diſcouragements againſt 

otber doctrines, which I knew only by having always 
ſeen and heard them ſpoken againſt and deſpiſed as 
the obſolete and exploded reveries of dark and gioomy 
ages, and fit only for; tyrants and ſlaves: with fin» 
cerity in my heart, and my Bible in my hand, 1 fat 
down to explore the truth. With theſe guides, and 
none but theſe, the proceſs is not difficult. It has 
been owing chiefly to the ſophiſtries of ſabtle con- 
tangled and rendered intricate. Aware that, in 
other departments of inveſtigation not leſs impOrt 
ant than theſe of politics, it had been the fate of 
other doctrines of indiſputable vetity to be violently 

run down and rejected, on very inſufficient grounds, 

I was/naturally led to reflect, that the caſe might be 

that, in other periods of our hiſtory, men thought as 
cloſely and as clearly as they now do: I therefore ſat 
down to read and to ſtudy what had been collected 
and laid down on the ſubject of government by writers 


who may now be regarded as ancients; and'who' got 
their materials (not as, it is to be feared} their ſue- 
ceflors, the modern writers on polities, do from one 
another, or ſrom their own fancies, but) from the onty 
pure ſources of information, the law of God, and the 
lar of the land. Tho reſult of this courſe'of read. 
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ing has been thoſe Sermons, which, ſince theſs trbu« 
bes began, I have from time to time preached in 
ftzhis pariſi, and ſor which it ſeenis I am now to be 
fſientenced to preach no more. My ſincerity in thus 
endeavouring to ſettle my own fuith is not to be 
queſtioned. I entered on the Rudy for the expreſs 
purpoſe of firſt inſtructing myſelf; that I might with 
more propriety aſterwards inſtruct you. That all 
my coneluſions are certainly: true, it would be pre- 
ſumption im me to aſſert: but you ſhould: do ine the 
juſtice to believe that I think they are true. And 1 
ſeem to myſelf to have a right to object to any man's 
charging me with being miſtaken, who has not him- 
ſelf gone through the ſame diligent, patient, and ſaith- 
ful proceſs of enquiry that L have dene. When any 
man of competent judgment, diſintereſtedneſs, and 
enndour, ſhall have done this, if he does not ſubſcribe 
to my doctrines, I am ne W eee | 
ſubſcribe to his. % Her bert R ome 61 
L am aſhamed to reply to W 8 
ſurmiſes which have been buſily propagated as to my 
ſuppoſed inimicality to America, merely becauſe } am 
not a native of America. It is folly to imagine, that, 
as an Engliſhman, intereſted in the welfare of Eng- 
land, I am not equally intereſted. in the welfare of 
America. I cannot diſſociate the idea of a perſect 
ſameneſs of intereſt between the two countries, as 
much as between a parent and a child. It is true, 1 
had the honor to be born in England; and, though 
there are few things on which a man capable oſ any 
Alecdon ca value himſelf leſs than I do on a cir 
Nut cumſtance 
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ant which is iltogathes 6-mative'of accident; 
Jet may be pertnitted to obſerve, and I hope without 
offence, that it is in this country, and in theſo times, 
hat I have firſt, or ever, heard it urged as a reptoach 


to any man that he was an Engliſhman. With ro- 


ſpect to America, it has been the country of my 
choice. I am married in America; and am ſettled 
In it, if I may have leave, moſt probably for life. I 
have property here, in common with others, who are 
permitted to enjoy it unmoleſted, though ſome of 
them are, and ſome are not, Americans by birth: 
my connexions and friends, whom I love as I do my 


own ſoul, are all of this country. Is there a perſon 


among you who can nme, 
W ee eee Non 
From ſcraps of converſation, ill e n 
worſe related; from mutilated paſſages of ſermons, 
firſt heard with prejudice, and then commented on 
by ignorance, politive proof is ſaid to have been ob- 
tained that I have preached up the doctrine uf an- 
limited obedience. Could this chargo really be proved, 
I. ſhould deſerve to be proſeribed the pale of common 
ſenſe. It is ſurpriſing that men, who pretend to ſome 


accuracy both in ſpeaking and thinking, ſhould thus 


confound things and words ſo totally different as 
unlimited obedience and paſſtve obedience. There 
never was a government ſo deſpotic as to exact the 
one, nor ſo unwiſe as not to enforce the other. Even 
here it is daily enforced : for, who kuows not, that 
a breach of the law, which, in other words, is'a reff#- 


ancr of the law, is, in many inftances, puniſhed with 
9001 Qq death? 


* 
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death? In all inſtances, the violater of the Jaws chere 
for ſo doing; excepting perhaps hs 1 e 
tde caſes of revolt and rebellion. a 
| 5 How am I to deſend myſelf e 3 
' -which are almoſt as abſurd as they are malignant? 
| . -Confſeioub that I neither hold, nor have ever main- 
tained, any principles but ſuch as are enjoined by the 
laws both of God and man, I wiſh I might be per- 
mitted to lay theſe much abuſed Sermons beſore the 
world, exactly as they have been delivered to yo 
There is another motive for ſorming this wiſh-: 
having, ſome time ſince, thought it my duty to cen- 
ſure, with much freedom, two Diſcourſes publiſhed by 
two reſpectable Clergymen, which had been diſtribu- 
ted among you with uncommon induſtry, under the 
ſanction of an authority now the higheſt in the pro- 
vince; it ſeems to be fair that the perſons I then oppoſ- 
ed ſhould have as good an opportunity of deſending 
their doctrines, as they had given me of objecting to 
them But there is no occaſion for my inſorming 
von that the preſs has long been ſhut againſt perſons 
of my deſcription, and againſt myſelf in particular. 
I confeſs to you; there is ſomething particularly 
eee to my feelings, in being thus outlawed, 
and driven away ſrom a country where I have ſo long 
lived with credit and comſort. When I but little 
deſerved it, Lexperienoed patronage and protection: 
it was only when I came to render the beſt offices in 
my power to your country that I met with the worſt 
returns. For theſe efforts ta do good, I have been 
attacked e and 1 aſe eur: ruined by 
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pitis U praiſed by it's friends. In ſhort, to borrow 
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off government,” without being either . 


the words of a great man, my liſe hath been threat - a 


ed, and my name libelled; which I count an 
. Honour. . But theſe are the practiees of thoſs 


hoſt deſpairs are dangerous; . cher ud ſo dan- 6 


gerous as their hopes.” * 
I cloſe all with the eee e althe was 
as great even as Lord Verulam in his life; and greater 
in his fall with an extract from the Sermon which 
Abp. Laud en r er vue YOu 
tyrdam.” *. 
Jam not bs 1 with: this der 4 the 
« the red ſea: for, I have the weakneſſes and infirmi- 
« ties of fleſn and blood: plentifully about me; and 
I have prayed; with my Saviour, that this cup might 
© paſs from mel but, if not, God's will, not mine, 
be done! I ſhall moſt willingly drink of this cup 
*as deep as he pleaſes, and enter into this ſea; yea, 
© and paſs through it in wn; * that he ſhall ** F 


* „Lend . in his 74.0 to E 
+ Roger North, in his Life of Lord Keeper Guilford, thus ni 
dicates tlie ſubje& of his Memoſts from ſimilar calummies: * 
His Lordſhip was perſectly at eaſe in the conſcience of his 
« bebayioury and ſcorned the vulgar and fanatic-calumnies, that he 
« was a Prerogative many and laboured to ſet up arbitrary power. 
4 But, natwithſtanding all that, he laboured as muck as he could 
to fet up the juſt prerogatives of the Crown, which were well 
** known in the Law, and tc ne Law) 
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t that when God's ſervants wete in this e oe 
5 s fea, and Agron amongſt them, the Exyptial wich. 
4 pðperſecuted them, and did in a manner dri them 
. the ſea, were drowned in the ſame wilers 
bike they: were in purſult of them 1 know, 
4 my God whc:- 1 ſerve; is as able to deliver me from 
Le the'fen of blood'as he was to deliver the three chil- 
* dren from the furnace: and, I-bumbly-thank-my 
Saviour for it l my reſolution is nom as-theirs was 
0 fel p, wor will I the imaginations whigh the 
« People are ſetting up; nor will 1 forſake the tem- 
er le and the truth of God, to follow the bleating of 
* Jeroboarn's calves in Dan and Bethel. And as for 
_ * this People, they are miſerably miſled : God; of 
© his mercy, open their eyes, that they may m_ 
4 « right way 4; for, at this time, the hh. lead ibe 
_ Hin; und if they es verb will certainly fail | 
: 2 5 an the: dited.”.. 7 A $M Fr nnn 
. hy Aud noh, thanking p00 as from my heart 10, : 
— - the reſpedfu] attention with Which ſd many. of 
you have long liſtened to me: and, with the warmeſt 
cotdiality, wiſhing you patience under pour ſufferings, 
dul a bappy Mas out of all your afffiffiont, I'take my 
leave of you for a ſeaſon. Brethren, farewell / Be 
_ peefes; be of good — eee 
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